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SELL YOUR 


WASTE PAPER 


PHILLIPS, MILLS & CO., 


Battersea, S.W.11. 








Price List free on application. Telephone: 2270 Battersea (4 lines) 











DIABETES 


W tte for Samples and Booklet and enclose 6 stamps for postage. 
CHELTINE FOODS CO., CHELTENHAM 


FLOUR, BISCUITS, BREAD, FOOD, Etc. 
Highly Recommended by Medical Profession. 

























You needn't hide 


your footwear when your boots or shoes are finished 
off with Wood-Milne Rubber Heels or Tips—they’re 
sure to be smart and neat. 

For Wood-Milnes keep the heels level, save the “uppers” 
from strain, maintain the shape of the footwear. They 
give buoyancy to the step—save the wearer from fatigue 
—cut down the boot-repairer's bills. 


Wood-Milne 
Rubber Heels and Tips 


Made of the most resilient Black, Brown, or Grey 
Rubber, to suit all styles of boots and shoes. Ask your 
Bootman to fix a pair for you to-day. 









See the name Wood-Milne on every pair. 
No increase in price. 


Rage 
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A PERFECT 
HEAD 
OF HAIR 


Ladies 


who possess a_ beautiful 
head of hair will generally 
tell you of the great care 
they have alwaystaken of it. 






rhe hair is one of the greatest and most fascinating 
of female charms; but, if neglected, it instantly 
shows that neglect by fading, losing its gloss, becom- 
ing hard and brittle, and by splitting and falling 
out. The secret lies in the health of the scalp. 





KING OF HEALTH 


DRY and WET SHAMPOOS 


TuEsE are the only safe and satisfactory Ir is just a matter of putting into the 
way of maintaining the perfect health of 
the scalp and the active life of the hair, 
Regesan is quite different) to ordinary 
shampoos; it is far easier to use, more 
effective and pleasant. Its creamy lather 


hair a teaspoontul of the powder, leaving 
it for five minutes and brushing out again, 
But they are so refreshing, and you find 
them so useful after walking, cveling, 


cleanses the whole scalp and leaves the driving or motoring; they remove all dust 
hair fresh, fluffy, and sweetly and delicately and grease, According to experts, a 
perfumed. Kegesan Hair Powder is an  Regesan wet hampoo once a week and 
: : : : fee Reges ‘vy sl S ; oS: 
ideal dry shampoo for night or morning three Regesan dry shampoos, at two days 


use. It enables von to thoroughly cleanse interval, may be taken as the correct 
and liven the hair without wetting it, treatment which the hair should receive. 


Price 134. each; box of seven 94. 


SOLD ONLY BY 
Chief London Branch: 
182 Regent Street, W. 


555 Branches in town and country. 





Boots Pure Orug Co., Ltd 
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NATIONAL HAIR-GROWING EXPERIMENT 





How to rid yourself of Falling Hair and Dandruff and secure a 
Magnificent Growth of Beautiful Abundant Hair. 


1,000,000 “HARLENE | 


Remarkable interest has been aroused in a 
wonderful and delightful plan of home hair- 


growing experiments, which every man and 
woman who takes a pride in his or her 


appearance and desires to possess a wealth 
of abundant hair should learn about. 


This plan consists of an interesting series of pleasant 
hair - beauty exercises, in which all the necessary 
materials are supplied free of charge, and certainly 
every man or woman, whether their hair be perfectly 
healthy or whether—and this is only too common— 
they are suffering from hair trouble, 
will delight to participate 

The Inventor - Dis- 
coverer of ‘* Harlene 
Hair-Drill” is responsi- 
ble for this great experi- 
mental Tair - Growing 
Campaign, and in making 
this announcement he 
says : 


MILLIONS PRACTISE 
** HAIR-ORILL.” 


some form of 





** There are millions of 
people the world over who 
now practise ‘ Harlene 
Hair Drill,’ but I shall 
not remain content until 
everyone without excep- 
tion have proved for them- 
selves how easy it is to 
cultivate beautiful hair 
Therefore, in introducing = / 
this new campaign I have 
decided once more to ‘wee 
offer a million ‘ Harlene 
Hair- Drill’ Outfits tree, so that every lady and gentle- 
man can prove to their own complete satisfaction that, 
no matter what the present condition of their hair 
may be, they can grow healthy, luxuriant, abundant 
hair at any age.” 

All you have to do to 
Drill” gift is to fill in 
This parcel contains : 





secure your ** Harlene Hair- 
and post the form below. 


HAIR - DRILL” 





OUTFITS FREE 


scurf or dandruff, unruly wiry hair, 


you will 


find 





** Harlene Hair-Drill” will awaken your hair to 
life, and will bring back all its 1 1 health 
abundance. 

Write for your *f Harlene Hair-Drill ” Gift to-day, 
filling in and posting the form below, together with 
4d in stamps to cover cost of return post ge. 

You can obtain further supplies from your chemis 

‘Harlene ” at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 9d. per bottl 
(in solidified form for soldiers, sailors, travellers, et 
in tins at 2s. od., with full directions as to y 

* Cremex ” Shampoo Powders at I ri I r box 


7 shampoos (single pa‘ kets 2d. Bri 


it HARLENE HAIR BEAUTY-GIFT 


se) . 
VF Ea; “ne 


< Tae, 


inkle the hair with the 7 S =) to ac a 
fresh sage ud revirif ing Ha 
Growing ne,” dent 
massaging the ro the bh 
1s fully explain ed n the ™ Ha } 
¢ Hair h a ul, i 
alsv accompanies “ . i 


liantine at Is. and 2s. 6d. per bottle. If you ! 

any difficulty, any or all of these preparations vill 
be sent post free 
Edwards’ Harlene, 
Conduit Street, 
foreign 
crossed, 





on receipt ~ pr t trom 
Ltd., 20, 22, 24 nb’s 
London, W.C 1.) Carriay xtra oO! 


} 


orders. Cheques and P.O ild 











1, A Free Trial Bottle of ** Harlene” 
for the hair—the wonderful hair- 
tonic st mulant and dressing. 

2. A free packet of “*Cremex”’ 
Shampoo ‘towier—the finest scalp 
cleanser in the world, wh.ch prepares 
the he d for Hair-Drill. 

3 Abo t'cof Uzon Brilliantine,which 
givesa final ouch of beauty to the hair, 
and is especially beneficial to. = 
whose hair is inclined to be “dry. 

4. A copy of the Hair-Drill Manual. 

No matter whether you are 
suffering from total or partial 
baldness, thin, straggling or weak 
hair, falling or splitting hair, 
over-greasiness of the scalp, 














“HARLENE HAIR- DRILL” 
GIFT OUTFIT COUPON. 


Detach and post to EDWARDS’ HAR-ENE, Ltd., 
20, 22, 24 & 26 Lamb's Conduit St., 
Lendes. | Ww a l 








“ Harlene”? Fou -t Hair-Growing Outfit 
as announced. I ‘ tamy 
I ige and ki 
NOTE TO READER. 
searie ft 
Write your f/a/é name and ress clearly 
on a plain plc e ot} t pi tt coupon 
to it, and post as direct ab | 
Quiver, Far 
—_—— ———— 
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HEALTHY 
WOMEN 


must wear “‘healthy” Corsets, and the ‘* Natural Ease” 
Corset is the most healthy of all. Every wearer says so. 
While moulding the figure to the most delicate lines of 
feminine grace, they vastly improve the health, 


THE . wa, The Natural 
- Ease Corset 
HEALTH Style 2. 


7/11 pair 


Postage abroad extra. 








Complete with 
Special Detachable 
Suspenders. 





Stocked in 

all sizes 
from 20 to 30. 
Made in finest 
quality Drill. 


SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST. 


No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break. 
No lacing at the back. 


Made of strong, durable drill of finest quality, 
with corded supports and special suspenders, 
detachable for washing. 


tis laced at the sides with elastic cord to 
expand frecly when breathing. 


It is fitted with adjustable shoulder straps. 


It has a short (9 inch) busk in front which 
ensures a perfect shape, and is fastened at 
the top and bottom with non-rusting Hooks 
and Eyes, 


It can be easily washed at home, having 
nothing to rust or tarnish. 


Wear the “NATURAL EASE” 

Corset and free yourself from In- 

digestion, Constipation, and scores 

of other ailments so distressful to 
Women. 





These Corsets are specially 1 mmended for ladies who 
Y cycling, tennis, danci lf, ete., as there is 
ng to hurt or break. Si vers, Actresses, and Invalids 
wil find wonderful a 


e 


istance, as they enable them to 





with perfect freedo All women, especially 
wives, and those employed i ccupations demanding 
pss t vement | the ‘* Natural Ease” 
- th y y 1 t very movement of the 

a d whilst giv ty of figure ar the most 


omlortable Corsets ever wor 


SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY. 


No goods sent without cas 





i, but money 
willingly vefunded if dissatisfied 
Make your Postal Order payable t 


HEALTH SUPPLIES STORES, Room 99, 


19-21 Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E.C.4. 











THE PELMANOMETER 


WHAT DOES ae 
YOUR BRAIN ae 750 






H £1000 


AYEAR 


400 


A YEAR 





t 


AVE YOU* EVER PROPERLY 

REALISED THE FACT THAT 

IN YOUR BRAIN YOU POSSESS THE 

FINEST MONEY-MAKING MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD ? 


There is practically no limit to the 
income-earning powers of the mind, when 
it is keyed up to the highest pitch of 
efficiency of which it is capable. 

By training your mind to greater 
efficiency you can put yourselfin the way 
of earning twice, three times, tour times 
the amount you make at present. 

In every profession, business, and occu- 
pation, there is a demand for men and 
women with scientifically trained minds, 


Nearly 250,000 men and women have 
already been trained to greater ¢fticiency 
by the famous Pelman System, which 
develops just those qualities of Concen- 
tration, Memory, Initiative, Ideation, Self- 
Confidence and Administrative Power 
which are in the greatest demand to-day. 


There are 10,000 British and Dominion 
officers and men studying the Course; 
including 41 Generals 8 Admirals, and 
nearly 4,000 regimental officers. 


By training your mind on the Pelman System 
you can do better work (and better paid work) 
with infinitely less effort \ Course of Pelman 
Training is the finest of all mental exercises, It 
develops your mind as physical training develops 
your muscles. It is most fascinating to follow, 
and takes up very little time. It is taught by 
post, and can be followed anywhere. 


Write to-day for a Free Copy of 


Mind and 
Memory. 


It tells you allabout the successful Pelman Svstem 
and Ss vou how t u the ney-niuiking 
powel! ot y 1 ! pend a } t card or letter 
to-day to 


THE PELMAN INSTITUT 
155 Wenham House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1 
Ou: SRA Melbourne: Glouces 
(Louse, acre Street. Dw tH Club é 
loronto: 15 Loronto Street 


1 





ivrcade. 
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CRIMPOLINE HAIR- 


Beautiful natural 
without the aid of tongs 
your hair soft and silky 
weather. It is neither greasy nor sticky. 


or pins. 


the hair curls with Crimpoline it always remains curly =) 
Crimpoline cleanses"), \g 
and always keeps 
It has also the advantage 
Results will surprise you. 
postage 3d. extra. 


little attention. 
or dull hair, 


or wavy with very 
and restores faded 
fresh and young. 

a splendid hairdressing. 


1/9 and 2/6 a bottle, 


curls or waves produced in a 
Crimpoline will 
and keep it curly 





CURLING FLUID 


few days 
make 

roughest 
once 


in 


When 


it 
of being 








PERALIA 


BEAUTIFIES THE COMPLEXION 


There is no waiting. 
troublesome complexion. 
you use Peralia the more 


INSTANTLY 


First application shows a wonderful improvement to the most 
Further applications enhance your beauty still more. 
beautiful you become. 


The more 


If you are already beautiful Peralia will intensify your beauty ; moreover, existing beauty 


is always retained if Peralia is used occasionally. 


Redness, Greasiness, Roughness, 
through age, illness, or worry. 
Makes the hands and arms soft and white. 
Chemist or Drug Store is out of stock send 


Sallowness, Tan, Freckles, etc. 
Imparts to faded cheeks a youthful bloom and freshness 


Peralia has wonderful powers, removes 


Restores youthful beauty lost 


tfe and 2/6 a bottle, postage 3d. 


If your 
direct to us; ! 


take no substitutes ! 


PERALIA PERFUMERY CO. (Dept. E.), NORTH SHIELDS, ENGLAND. 





SHORTHAND 
IN 24 HOURS 


First Lesson Free. 


You can completely acquire the theory of 
Dutton’s Shorthand in 24 hours. This 
modern, simple high-speed system consists of 
29 characters and six abbreviating rules only. 

In the recent shorthand contest for novices, 
cheques for £25 were paid by Zhe Daily 
News to two lady students who passed a test 
of 100 words a minute after only eight 
weeks’ study of an hour or two daily. 

Dutton’s Shorthand is now accepted in all 
Government Offices, and there are many 
vacancies waiting to be filled at good salaries. 
250 Women Clerks are wanted weckly 
service in France. 

A First Free Lesson, a comparison of the 
Dutton with the Pitman, Sloan-Duployan 
and Gregg systems, particulars of the Day 
and Evening Classes at the new London 
Branch, 92 and 93 Great Russell St., W.C.1 
(4 doors west of the British Museum), and of 
the unique fosta/ course of tuition, will be 
forwarded to every reader sending stamp to 
Dutton’s Business College, Desk 4 Skegness 


42, 


for 


The New Process for 
Economising Linen 
What Three Readers say. 
























Nurs Dispens er thinks ?, la 
Vorod ** ac vonderfuly W nde Ren 
: ry. I 
M ‘ 
; r t 
} ) s er 
| H 
| sinaeainin (THIS Salvage of Lin 
| ' can be attempted 
| > , 
id } j equally successtully by 
| Ud et | every one of our readers 
| \\ Salts of lemon, ete., are 
| \\ \\ i entirely iperseded _ by 
] 7 4 age 
‘ SN Dy eo this entirely British inven 
7 . ‘ a a 
| ae iT. tion, which is manufac 
; audios ors tured by the well-.nown 
ant uks M firm of W. Edge & Sons 
wonder “3 
““ have never found any- I.td., Bolton, and sold 
| thing successfui but th in 1t/- and 6d. tubes by 
ne oY pore Ironmongers, — Chemists 
*Dear Sirs.—I do t supy 
eed any praise trom ind Stores everywhere, 
ona y Taso I directions given 
tr with each tube must be 
t -— ea 
oat irefully followed. 
Troninc ne RK t ine, Disinfectant, and 
| yous. Youare |  %‘s&St quick y—by 
| “QaovoL> 
¥ \ Inca send 2/2 for la 
he 
nee W. EDGE & SON 3, Ltd., Boltor.@ 
P.S.— 1 yr H tal Line 
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i] a hair will keep tidy 
i \ the whole day long if you 


use Newey’s Springbok 
Hairpins. uit} i 
Those with the wavy \ | 


waists—they gently hol 
the hair in position and 
cannot fall out. 

British Manufacture. 
NEWEY BROS., Litd., {{}]/ 
mene St., Birmingham. || 
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GREAT 
BARGAINS. 


Genuine Clearance. 


Curtains, a!! niakes, Nets, Casement 
Materials, Muslins, Linens, Under- 
wear. Regular stock at Sale Prices, many 
a items much less than to-day's cost 
for FREE Catalogue, full of Bargains, every page 


8 PEACH & SONS, 120 The Looms 





of making 
interesting. 


» Nottingham. 


“WAVCURILI.” 


qaquoras CURLY HAIR, Hlivey 





ever 

! of Curly Fair w prove 

y a trance? “Waveurl” imparts stiful per 

ment cur One packs ent, however listless 

your hair i t al ty i , 

° z 2 ma ” For either Ladies or 
» men or Children tT} a i have 

king for year *uaranteed miess I e 29 

a het post tr Ren ehh Bonag pes > our 

NEW WAVCURL ‘co. ° ‘Fuiwood 


House, High | ~ A London, W.G.1 


LUTTUTTTTIPASCRERUPSEEEHECAUEPENEREE EERIE TTT 


|JEWSBURY« BROWNS 


Oriental 


Tooth Paste 
i 












[Tubes Pots 16-2% 
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The 
Danger of 


INFECTION 


VERHEATED and overcrowded 
rooms or workshops, exposure to 
cold, and mental and physical fatigue, 
each represent conditions which are 
tavourable to attacks of disease germs 
Whenever these conditions 
the ill-effects of the germ attacks can 
be neutralised if one or two Evans’ 
Pastilles are allowed to dissolve in 
the mouth when the danger threatens. 


EVANS’ 
Pastilles 


the effective precautionary measure 
against the microbes of Influenza, 
Catarrh, Diphtheria, Pneumonia, etc. 


are met, 


The unique antiseptic qualities possessed 
by Evans’ Pastilles aid the natural 
resistance against all microbes which 
attack the mouth and throat, and loosen 





any mucous secretion which may be 
present, 

ms 

/ 

' 
/ t are 
f t s t Ba , and 
Catar tlis z 








TR 
ODOURS : 


| they are 


Send a tin torthe | 


WARNING : 
le. None 


; ae 


Lage ee 


nvaiuat for se 














See Asa Tais¢ 


are genuine with ul 





Obtainable from all Che Per 
a Stores, Post Free / . 
the Maker } lin 


Evans Sons Lescher & Webb, Ltd., 


56 Hanover Street, 





Liverpool. 


kK» 


2d 
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STANWORTHS 4» 


06 










































UMBRELLA 


photographed before 

and after repair, is an 
; example of what can be 
done in the Stanworth 
wi workshops. 


THIS I WRECK 





. A complete wreck 
‘| in the first pictures thi 
second shows the poor 
patient’ after being 
repaired and re-covered 
with the famous Stan 
worth “Defiance” 
Silk Union. 








Send us your 
old Umbrella 


to-day together with 
P.O. for @/e, and it will 

reach you per return of 
§ post, looking as fresh 
ia] as on the day you first 
my purchased it. Postage 
on Fereiga Orders 1/- 
mi extra. 


A post gard will bring 
you our Illustrated 
: Catalogue of Stanworth 
# ‘* Defiance "' Umbrellas, 
and patterns for re- 
covering umbrellas from 
/- upwards. 


STANWORTH & CO. 


Northern Umrella Works, 
BLACKBURN, 











UMBRELLAS- 














The Food Beverage 
for all War Workers. 











Rm, Oe FRIENDS 


ARE BEST FRIENDS 
—TRIEO AND SURE. 






And my Old Friend, 


Rp DR. MAGKENZIE'S 
e SMELLING BOTTLE 


is THE BEST FRIEND OF ALL to me when 
I've a HEADACHE or a COLD IN THE HEAD.” 


Cures Catarrh, Cold ir 
—- Headache 


the Head, Hay Fever, 
Dizziness, Faintness, & — 
Of all Chemists and Stores, 1/3, or post free 1/6 from 


Dr. MACKENZIE'S LABORATORY, CasTLe St., READING. 
LABORATORIFS LTD 











The British Manufacturers 
Brand that protects yoy 
against Profiteering, 





QUALITY 


STOCKINGS & SOCKS 


For Ladies, Children and Men. 


When you insist on seeing the Jason Tab 
on a pair of Hose, you not only se ure a 
guarantee of all-wool construction and 
unshrinkability — you also obtain pro 
tection against inflated prices. 

See the Jesen ty 


The manufacturers 


i? 
of the premier Tab on every | a 
sritish Stockings Pair, and pay £77 
and Socks are. Oily the price 


marked on the T.b. 


determined that 

the public shall Jason“ Elite"! 
receive full Jason Ja ee 

value. Dealers J: i 

must not make J 

more than the full J I I 
and fair profit Jason “Ide 

which is fixed by Jason “1 I 
the price printed Jason “¢ R 
on the Jason Tab | Jason “Gi R 
by the manu actin 6 
facturers. er : 
Buy Jason at the fixed prices. case of difficult 


W. Tyler, Sons & Co, Leicestet 
SS <= 





ty, w ite 
ster. 
aaa 
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Diploma 


Boots and Shoes 


Made by the Makers of 
Norvic de Luxe Shoes 


HIS beautiful boot will give splendid service, and 

will look good from the first day of wear to the 
lst. That is an important point in these times, and 
one which the Norvic Shoe Co. have steadily kept in 
mind throughout all the changes and difficulties due to 
War-time manufacture. Your shoe dealer will confirm 
this. Not cheapness, but quality has been the aim in 
making Diploma Boots and Shoes. D 30, the boot 
illustrated, has fine black cloth tops, glace kid golosh 
and facing round the lace holes, with a winter weight 
sole of well-matured leather. Write to-day for the 
name of the nearest agent who has a supply of 
Diploma Boots on order. 


NORVIC SHOE CO. (Howlett & White Ltd.), Norwich 























“rour INDIGESTION 


Why go on suffering from Indigestion? Why put up 
with attacks of “ete ‘ss, flatulence, pains after eating, 
acidity, constipation, and the like ? Probably all that you 
need is the help of a really efficient stomach and liver 
tonic, such as Mother Seigel’s Syrup. This famous remedy 
made from the medicinal extracts of more than ten var- 
icties of roots, barks, and leaves, has been used by tens of 


thousands of people with wonderful success. It is a ready 
and convenient means of banishing and preventing the 
distressing symptoms which arise from a disordered state 
of the stomach, liver, and bowels. That is the secret of 


its long-standing, world-wide reputation. Put it to the 
test in your own case to-day. 


MOTHER | 


SEIGEL’S SYRUP 


The 2/9 bottle contains three times as much as the I]3 size. 
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By Naunton’s National Music System 


T makes no difference whether you have had previous lessons or not, 
whether you are 80 years of age or only 8, we guarantee that you 
can play the piano to-day by this wonderful and simple system. There 
are no sharps, flats, or theoretical difficulties to worry you, and no tire- 
some or wearisome exercises or scales to be learnt. You play correctly 
with both hands at once. No difficulty or drudgery whatever, ~ 


FAILURE IS IMPOSSIBLE 


on YOU GAN PLAY THE PIANO TO-DAY 


“You cannot fail.’ 
music and play it at once—Hymmns, Dance Music, Songs, Classic anything 
OVER 50,000 PEOPLE ARE PLAYING BY IT, AND ARE PLAYING PERFEOTLY. 
if they can do It so can you. [If you are one of the thousands who have tried 
=e and failed, have given up learning by the old methods owing to the difficulties, 
or if you are afraid to begin because of the drudgery, let us tell you all about 
this wonderful, simple, rapid and perfect system, which is a real educator, 
The word “ educator"’ means ‘‘to lead out"’ or “to draw out, It does not 
mean “to cram in." Our system draws out the musical powers of our students from the very first lesson. Take 
advantage of the offer we make on the coupon below, and by return of post you will receive five tunes, which we 
guarantee you can play; thus you can prove for yourself the simplicity of our system and the accuracy of our 
statements. This small outlay will open up the delights of the vast realm of music to you and give you many years 
of purest pleasure. No one need ever say again, “1! wish | could play"; everyone oan do it, to-day. 


All you have to do is to sit down to the piano with our 








SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER COUPON 


To the Manager, Naunton's National Music System, Memorial Hall, 
Farring: E.C. 














































don Street, London, E.C. ( 
Being a reader of THE QUIVER and desiring to test your system, I send herewith postal order for ONE SHILLING 
AND SIXPENCE, in return for which please send nie your “Special No. 1,” published at 2s., containing five tunes, with instructions 
tow I can play them at the first sitting, also your special Booklet and particulars of how I can become a thorough musician 
NOTE.—Piease AU in Posial Order payable to Naunton's National Music System, Lid 
RAITT sitecscsccccsonnees srcsadnadaaesdudanssiveieaianGoleeasingwaseserucstaconeusswuesaeeds 
IO dacan’ secexeere aeaseaaiali din teh sielattadl aidan ulabidainitas iain lain aimalgiannat 5e-ouietiecondhsi eigen weddcea abies tnaaaenidaa | 
EES a ae Pe ET. ee ee er ee 
The Captivating Power ot 
| rm 
A CHARMING COMPLEXICN 
and a beautif ft ar roug ' 
‘ about by the re i 
~ M. FT. SOCIETY SKIN FOOD « 
° i BS N WAX 
Send a jar to your bP Beene setog er 
me extremes of Vind, Fog, Fr 
boy at the front! a gg in SS 
\ races of Work, Worry, and ¥ 
. . 2 : 46 i I 
\ wee ee ™ 
e ee. 
COMFORT FOR BEAUTY FEET 
Fhompocn's Magic Corn Plaster kly cures 
their t tural ennty. ] ange l tree, 13. ¢ from 
CIMCON M. F. THOMPSON, “Homo” Pharmacy, 
11 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 
The daily spread for the children's bread. 
Not only is it more deliciousthan jam § | FREE i O 
or butter—it is more nutritious, pro- 
viding just those food elements that MOTHERS 
make up for the waste of tissue, | 
And use it in the home instead ot 
butter, it’s nicer and more eco. ff | VERY mother should send a post ¢ 
nomical, for an interesting book entitled “Hints 
In dainty hygienic jars, of about Baby,” which will be forwarded pos 
grocers and stoves everywhere, iia > Neave § 
free on application to Messrs. J. R. NEAVES 
SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, Ltd., Cc Fordingbridge P| » mention TH 
Cornbrook, Manchester. 0., ordaingoriage. lease =mentiol 
eeveescensevesecesocescoens ppeincagpnceienacensapiubinnenied nee | Ouiver. Those desiring a tree sam le ¢ 
; N B Send a few jars to the boys : Be ‘ : : ng , ad 
i ANeBDe at sea—it's a welcome change. : the famous Neave'’s Food should encios 











2d. in stamps to cover actual postage. 











post card 





a 
GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 
This Phenomenal the Renders 


~ 


Quiver, 


s made to ° ’ 
card direct from 
L 


w f 
of our PRUDENTIA 
ESS wou NALP-GUINEA 


ete. tee 3/6 we 


ar Looms ~ your address one 
REAL 








. ig: OOM mn, & 
ale 1 Ore ent Turke wid fai sle 
Blues, and Art ¢ nes to suit nents, and 
large enough to cover ‘any’ ‘ordinary sized 
Carpets sent oul as 












= RUG. | 
& the identical quality we supply 

e made of material ape to 

eclalit f our own, can only 


mus, thus 
s Over 400.000 
Money willing 
y _retu ned if 






REMAKKABLE TESTIMONIALS 
§ North Avenue, Garden Vil ave, Le venabelme 11th April, 





n writes: “Send me of your Pradeoti.l] Brusselette 
amou.t enclosed. L was futerested te see bat one «f 
stated she had a « rpet from you 19 year thas « asnmet 
¢ Iso state tha’ L have now, wore tee drvom, one iy fairly 
which I bought at your place well over 20 yea 





Galaxy Bargain Catalogue of Carpets, Mearthrags Overmantels, 
cums, Blankets, Bedsveads, agg ed Table Linens, Curtains, &e., 
yy ee a e Qu ver, J .v., lvls, when writing. 


t. Q.V.), Manufacturers, Importers, 


and Merchants, WOODSLEY ROAD, CITY OF LEEDS, 





HAVE YOU A DO 


means of the * 


Fe b UIK” DOG 


»>hun in the pink of 
e, free from all Skin 






7 "Giher, ‘compl 
most objectionable troubles due to the presence of 
0 Use these Powders with the utmost 
confidence; they are prepared from the re ipe of one 
f the ‘< os and most successtul Dog Breeders 
in the World 1/5 et free 12 from 
ligh PROSSER & CO’ Ika.” Veterinary a 





Spring Hill, BIRMING GHAM, or through any Chemist, 
m Dealer, or Stores. 














t 
“4 








BIMBO 


THE MAGIC DRY 





dQ “Hints 
rded post 
NEAVE & 
rion TH 
sample 0! 
d enclose 
age. 


Window and Mirror Cleaner 


MAGICAL ALSO 

For PAINTWORK, MARBLE, 
LAVATORY BASINS, BATHS, 
LAMP CHIMNEYS, eto. 

Od. ger tin. Postage ad. extra, 


May be obtained of all Ironmongers, 
Stores, etc., or write to 


ELBARD PATENTS CO. 


(Dept. 0.), 40 York Road, King’s 
Gross, London, N.1. 
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DON'T BE TORTURED 
BY RHEUMATISM 


The only way to get rid of rheumatism 


is to drive it out. You can’t do that 
by dosing your stomach with drugs or 
rubbing the skin off your body with 
liniments. Electricity is the only thing 
that soaks right in and forces the 
poisonous uric acid out of your system. 
It does this gently and quickly. 


Apply the “ Ajax” Body Battery 
for an hour while you rest. It will 
fill your nerves and vitals with new 
life, and after a few months’ applica- 
tions you will be free from pains 
and aches. 

The “ Ajax” is the most successful 
device for infusing electricity into 
the body. It generates steady, un- 
broken currents of electric life, and 
sends it coursing through the nerves 
and blood without the slightest shock 
(shocking currents should never be 
applied to the human body). All 
you have to do is to adjust the 
battery and turn on the current. 

The “ Ajax” Battery has cured 
some of the worst cases of rheumatism 
after drugs and other methods have 
failed. When electricity goes into 
the body, rheumatism must go out. 


FREE TO YOU 

We want every rheumatic, every 
ailing man or woman, to call or send 
Sor our 80-page tllustraied book, which 
tells how electricity cures, how to get 
welland how to keep well, We wii 
post this book to any address free tf you 
cannit call for a free test, together with 
Jull information concerning the treat- 
ment. So write at once. 


THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 


(Dept. 52), 25 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1 




















Everybodys 


== TOFFEE 
RATIONS 


We're all on rations now. 
Mind, when you are plan- 
ning the day's food, that 
you don’t forget the Toffee 
Ration. 














pam 








But restore your grey and faded hairs to their 
natural colour with 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR 


HAIR 


Its quality of « 


nee LORER 


few days, thus ri pr t 
thousands to retain their 5 
41/9 Sold Everywhere 4/9 

Lockyer's gives health tothe H ati 
colour It cleanses the aly 1 the nu per 
Hair Dressing 

This workdi-tamed Tair Restores peu Ww the great 
Hair Specialists, J. Perper « ¢ j IZ Bedtord Labor 
atories, London, S-E.1, and can | reet from t ’ 
by post or from any chemists and ne g the world, 
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The 
Glow 
of 
Health 


FPRESH 3 , 


pure f 
ire exe 
-then d 
tingling | } 
nay be 
expe cted. 
City dwellers who would enjov just so 1 
health, rid yourselves of the idea that tl 
lassitude, the lack of appetite, the weak 
from which you suttfer, are inevitable; sl 
off the dullness and understand the re 


and remedy for your ailment 


Pure blood is essential to perfect he 
sound digestive organs are essential to 
blood; a large part of the digestive worl 
done during the food’s pa ge through 
mall intestine—therefore on tl lit 





of the bowels depends directly 
the general health. 


Chocoloids 


The Cure for Constipation 





ll set you on the high road to health if you 

st moderate tate traceable to bowe 

irregularitic Get a b ib day 

they are easy to take, eing entirely herl 
are never drastic in action, yet they are a i 
cure for the most obstinat ise 


Send a Tin to the Front, because Chocoloids 
| take the place of natural laxatives (vegetables 
etc.), and are much appreciated 


Price 








26 per Box, 
l 


Sample Box, 1/3, 


THE 
CHOLOLOID 
00., 
Dept. M, 
Stirchley 


Laboratories, 
Birmingham. 
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CORNS, CALLOU SES, BLISTERS. 


UUL FUL\IUIL 


WOULD YOU CUT THE TOP OFF 
A TOOTH TO STOP IT FROM 
AGHINGP 


YOU WOULD NOT. 


It's the same with a corn. 

| Don't bother about burning the top off with caustic 
| acids and plasters. Get after the root. That is the 
business end of a corn, and the part which must come 
| out. Merely cutting or burning the top off is a waste 
of time. It only grows back on again, larger than ever. 








Aching. Soreness. Swelling. Tenderness. 














\ Soften the whole corn so it quickly comes right out, 
Ith | root and all, by adoptiag 
% | THE GUARANTEED WAY 
, To quickly banish and prevent all foot troubles, 
, wy We, 
1c] il “ 
" » The danger of %} 
aK , . ? 
ess & Improper Feeding ai 
ike \"’, an 
sou ty ABIES are frequently over- 93 
on fed. Their capacity for q a 
at food is very small—at tt 
th; it birth loz. and at 2 months 3 oz. 8 
ure a Remember also it is the amount «of AN 
qa 
k I 9h food digested that nourishes. . 
the 1" Do not feed Baby just because he iy 
“us ey cries—probably the reason is indi- +4 
7 $ ii; gestion from overfeeding, not hunger. ¥t | 
> Ul < 





a It is important to get the nature 
« of the food right as well as the 
quantity. 


oe 
~~ 


TREATMENT 0%" 
AT YOUR OWN HOME. 


Doctors and Nurses throughout 


(3a ev 
a 8 


rye 
aon 


beet toe 
te 


: Instantly stops aches, pains, tender- 

= he the world recommend ¥S ness, burning, itching and the bad 

> Oh Fe effects of acid perspiration. 

jf | vr | Used and high'y rec mmended by Harry Lauder, 
fee 





in 0 Eugene Corri. Geby Deslys, Phyllis Monkman, 
i } Harry Pilcer, Jimmy Wilde. Georges Carpentier, 

Jim Sullivan, Sergt. C. S. Turner, R.A.M.C., 

your "7 and thousands of other well-known people. Actors, 





wel actresses, dancers, soldiers, boxers and othe's, to whom 
ae sound, healthy feet are an absolute necessity, say 
‘ Hee saltrated water offers the one cuick, safe, convenient, 
1 ) Tee f and never-failing means of permanently curing any 
sure i tk | form of foot misery 
Al 4 af Reude! Bath Saltrates powder, dissolved in plain 
N £) water, will produce a highly medicated and oxygenated 
— 4 The best alternative to human milk. yt bath or foot bath, possessing wonderful refreshing and 
ids ys ' q curative properties. It repreduces in concentrated form 
ae be ® 2 essentiz sonstituents he le- 
% 4 MILK FOOD No.1 From birth toSmonths ef ee ee SRE: Se OO: eee eee 
NN; MILK FOOD No.2 From 3 to h ' ‘ Speer omy. ; 
Wi MALTED a Beppe ¥ thay ; an ane ae He: There is nothing better for rheumatic or gouty pains, 
— i . oy Ho. & FH) wine. Upwards ‘ s iff muscles or joints, etc., etc., also the strongly anti- 


septic qualities of saltrated water re: der it especially 
thing and healing when used for serious skin 
affections. 





A half-pound or so, fully «ufficient for the average’ 
case, can be obtained at slight cost from any chemist. 
, Satisfaction is guaran'eed to every user, or 


monev back immediately and without question. 











HE 
LOLOID 
0 





lunes  CALBNDAD 


0, yy allen & Hanburys Ltd., London. 33 
OI PR co i rere 
ratories, 
ingham. 
Tt 


h i 
wh 
nn 


opyright 

















DONT WEAR A TRUSS! 


Brooks’ Appliance is a new scientific dis- 
covery with automatic air cushions that draws 
the broken parts together, and binds them as 

ou would a broken limb. It absolutely holds 

rmly and comfortably, and never slips. 
Always light and cool, and conforms to every 
movement of the body without chafing or 
hurting. We make it to your measure, and sen«i 
it to you ona strict guarantee of satisfaction or 
money refunded, and we have put our price so 
low that anybody, rich or poor, can buy it. 
Remember, we make it to your order—send it 
to you—you wear it—and if it doesn't satisfy 
you, you send it back to us, and we will refund 
yourmoney, That is the way we do business— 
always absolutely on the square—and we have 
soul to thousands of people this way for the 
‘ st ten years. Kemember, we use no salves, 
no harness, no lies, no fakes. We just give you a straight husiness dew at 
a reasonable price. Write at once for our Illustrat Bookist. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE 00., Ltd., 638H Kingsway House, Kingsway, London, W.0.2. 

















Gives instant relief from 

Catarrh, Asthma, etc. 

The Standard Remedy 
for over 40 years, 


At all chemists 4/3 a tin. 














OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 


Have you any? I will pay sd. for each tooth pinned on vul- 
canite, 2s. each on silver, 3s. each on god, 8s. each on platinum. 
Cash immediately. Satisfaction guarsnteed, or teeth returned 
promptly. Write for FREK BOOKLET which clearly explains 
value of Artificial Teeth. Also Old Gold and Silver Jewellery 
Bought (broken or otherwise), Full value given. Kindly mention 
Tue Quiver. Established 1873. 


E. LEWIS & CO., 29 London &t., Southport, Lancs. 
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HARBUTT’S 
PLASTICINE 


Nothing gives children so lasting a satisfaction 
as modelling and making things with Plasticine. 


They all love it, and the cost is so small, 


Complete Outfits 
1/7, 2/2, 3/7, 4/2, post paid. 


Splendid for a Birthday Present 
-—— of a little convalescent, -— 


HARBUTT?’S PLASTICINE, Lita, 
27 Bathampton, Bath. 
London Showroom: 34 Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 




















Just as the necessity for a daily bat 


is now universally recognised in any decent 
ociety, so is the truth being rapidly driven home 
to us that inasmuch as the ajority of illnes 
commence in the throat and mouth these vita 
places require more attention even tl 


nals of the body. Itis 
sity to wash or “‘ bat 





daily—say after me Ir 
agreeable, effectual E ke 
the throat and mout! sly I fr 
trom trouble is to follow the ** Sotol Habit 

have a Sotol Mouth and Throat bath three or! 
times daily. Chemists and Store 4058 


Effervescent Tablets for 1/6, 100 for 2'9 
where difficult to procure bstitutes s 1 be 

refused and postal crder sent direct tothe Mftr 
the WESTERN DENTAL MFG. ¢ LTD 
4 Wigmore Street, London, W T 
amples for ad. stamps, at € 


usual Chemist 














Foster Clark’s 


Nine varieties of delicious nourishing Soup. 
You simply add water. 










should be in every household. The stinpiest a 1 most effect 

remedy ever discovered for C« Nasal Catarrh, Hay Fever 
Asthma, Bronchitis, and Influenza, Cures the Worst Cold 8 
a Few Hours. 1/3. or by | ts 
RANNERMAN, Chemist, E ur 








Turn to 


page xxiv 











NOSTROLIN 








to bed and to sleep. 

surprised—so was |. 
their effect. 
t to-day, and use it as a preventive and a cure. 





VANISHED IN THE NIGHT ! 





\ 
E Yes, it has gone—gone, clear as the darkness dispelled by 


daylight—and al/ the symptoms gone too. 
| felt it coming on—heaviness, stuffiness, watering of the eyes, tickling of the nasal organs— 
said |; “\’ve inhaled some germs of CATARRH or INFLUENZA. \'m in for a nasty cold. /t's coming 
on.” Then | remembered “ NOSTROLINE,” got it, sniffed some up into my head as directed, went 
In the morning, lo and behold! | was ‘‘a// right, thank you.” 
“NOSTROLINE,” in my sleeping hours, had killed the germs and stopped 
Henceforward “NOSTROLINE” is the thing for me. 


My people were 


Get a 1/3 tube of your chemist 


If cannot obtain, send P.O. or Stamps (1/5) to 9357, HAROLD E. MATTHEWS & CO. CHEMISTS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 





XIN 














> Sagas 
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— ee — 
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|| fo BE STRON 


| Hair : | How to Gain Robust Health. 
: - How to Retain Physical Force. 


INTERESTING BOOK FREE. 





HY bear the burden of ill-health, loss of 
vigour, mental depression, or the ill-effects 
of overwork ? 

| There is a method of Home Treatment which 
every ailing man and woman may adopt in per- 
fect good faith and with unfailing success. It is 
Nature’s own treatment of revitalisation through 
the medium of the Pulvermacher Electrological 
appliances and cure-in- 
the-home principle. 























| 
h ° d EVIDENCE AND 
Your hair needs|| ~vroor. 

Anzora Cream or Anzora Viola (for dry scalps) Matical: estence agrees that 

\ Sold by all Chemists, Hatrdressers, and Miltary | the revitalising force of ele 
| Canteens in 116 and 2]6 (double quantity) bottles. tricity scientifically applied to 
j weak and ailing humanity is 
one of the marvels of modern 
curative science Numerous 
s physicians and surgeons, and te 
officia! Academy of Medicine 
_ — of Paris fully endorse the Pul- 
: vermacher method of Curative 
Antort Perfomery Co., 28, 32-34 Willesden Lane, London, N.W.6. Electric Treatment. © Further 





confirmation is found in the 


abundant testimony of members 
INGR AMS ofthe Public, from professional 














men to mechanics and artisans, 
1 “Bab CZF : b4 7 who have derived undeniable ~~ 
Baby Be henefits from the Pulvermacher 
likes v treatme 
it.” Alt 











Lad WRITE FOR NEW 


f TON Ni er 
BAND TEAT and WALVE| °o<°* HEALTH 
You should secure to-day a 
y nea ve “ py of the “Guide to Health 
i na wl nipple. ni th,”” a book clearly 
A F : git ats Gaur —Nuves i, " a “ an language, # Se oo 2 af, ~ oo 
The erage T i Valve 












































ei ? ith this sha It deals with such complaints as Debility, Diges- 
ais “ oft ac — ge (Indigestion, Constipation, etc.), 
dd tae Mgr r Transparent euritis, eumatism, Sciatica, Gout, Bad 
Srecianhin, Obata tee eee nt hivesenic: and Circulation, Kidney, Bladder and Liver Troubles. 
2 Interesting Booklet, ** Baby's Health,” sent post free It tells you why you suffer and how you may be cured. Thou 
JGINGRAM & SON, Ltd., HACKNEY WICK, LONDON. E.9. sands have already been cured, thousands more are daily takin 
—— ———————— treatment while nog about —_ daily tasks, for the Pulvermacher 
C6 ate ss treatment doe veriere with the ordinar utine of life. 
i; “ad ERA (RES A 55 0 pote Oo ' r — cordially i vited to call gm iL a msde > ide 
YS ulean use »9 Ludgate Hill, London, F.¢ for free con-t 
—| A The makers of ; et ee re ee eee 
| If you cannot call, write for the Health Gaode, which describes 
FRIPP’S TOI LET the simplic ty of the Electrological ‘Treatment, which 
naturally, inexpensively, anc the priva urown home, 
} 
w | [8 SOAP \| a 
7 -— || p< POST THIS COUPON TO-DAY —, 
oes F will send a dainty I ripp Ss H as. posting this enquiry a you will receive the Guide to 
iy . ealth a Strenctl and t particu f tt : ra 
ng 4 Lavender Sachet free to a. ane t obliga 
re ; every reader mentioning Nasu 
e jo} 8 Pv : 
vo f dealer’s name and address. ao 
A 7. Tuomas & Bros. Lro., 
TOL. hy wad PLain, BaistoL. F.17% R | ne - the eres as Elec! alagi a on gS a 
al BEES TAR ; OR MIO ae aa oN “SOE IY, 1} \ uicem Bouse), 54 Ludgete Ail, Lordon c 
- oo nl hl ai ad. be SI \ 

































ae aaa Abe ie a2 . 3 
< 

New Curtains. 1d. each 

(a Dolly Cream saves labour, cuts down expenses, prolongs the 

™ curtain’s term of service, increases the pleasure of the housewife 

v, inher work and adds to the charm of the home, 


« = Tinted curtains are the vogue ; with Dolly Cream can be pro- 
4 cured the exact tinge from pale ivory to de *p cream to suit any 





AA} 
colour scheme ; and Dolly Cream tints all over a uniform tone. SsaBY 
Dolly Cream is sold by oilmen, chemists, stores : oe 
and grocers everywhere at 1d. Don t d. 4 3 
Write for instructive leaflet, ‘‘ Making the best x “ 
of the curtains "—it's yours for a p.c. to pay i 

Mm) SoleMakers-WM. EDCE&SONSLtd.,Bolton More 
And at Lombard Buildings, Lombard Street, Toronto, ee, 

115 Valentine Street, New Be ford, Ma » U.S.A than ded 
- If you hear pre . fox 

tha rd. eing vo 

Z }e 

7 to 

V fol 

roy 


————._ 








The Outdoor 
Woman Worker, 


obliged to face every kind of 
weather, soon learns the impor- 
tance of warm, dry feet. She gets 


Dri-ped soles—whenever possible. 





Trade Mark in 
purple every few 


Not every repairer can supply 





Mark the leather 





inches om each sole, is a substitute, Dri-ped now—the demand is great, 
The supply of “Dri-ped” avail- and army needs come first ; but a 
able to the public is greati little inconvenience in searching 
res ted — especially of the out the double-wearing super-leather is amply 
heavier weights —the Govern- repaid by the comfort and economy of shoes 
mentrequiring the major portion that are really waterproof, long - wearing, 
of our future oulput, We invite flexible and light. If one Repairer has not 
your kind indulgence until the got it, try another, until you get it. It’s 
time when normal conditions worth while. 
can be resumed. 

ae = Dri-ped, the super-leather for soles, 
* DRI-PED"  Adverti Department, is double-wearing, absolutely water- 
County Buildings, Cannon St., Manchester proof, light and flexible, non- 

Sule Manufacturers: squeaking, non-slipping. 





Ba W. WALKER & SONS, Ltd., BOLTON. 3 
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( THR WAR AND CHARITIES 


Dear Readers, 


The increased cost of living is felt by all of us, but it adds a tremendous strain 
to the burden borne by our great Charitable Societies. May I ask you to bear this in 
micd particularly this year, and make your offerings fit the needs? 

l earnestly commend to your consideration the claims of the charities mentioned 


in the following pages. They are doing a truly indispensable work. 
pleased to receive donations for any of these. 


I shall be most 


| Your friend, 
LaBelle Sauvage, London, E.C.4. 1), Aetches 
January, 1918. 


— 

















DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


7,000 
Children need Food. 


Please help them in these times of 
High Food Prices. 


The Homes are caring for Tommies’ Bairns. 


5,061 Children admitted 
since War broke out. 


WILL YOU SEND A 
10/- 
Gift ? 


Give yourse'f the joy of feeling that for at least a fort 
night you are supporting one Orphan Child. 














*.* Cheques and Ord pavable Dr, Barna Homes } i 
bill Fund,” and o ed i l’a tf blankets and Clot F 
be adidve { the Ll Drive 
Wi LL IAM BAKER M.A..0,0.3..DR I1RNARKDO'S HOMES 
26 STEPNE\ CAUSEWAY, LONI I 


10,307 eneaiie Boys are delocding our homes 








HHAFTESBURY SOCIETY & RS.U. Society for the Assistance of Ladies 


First President (1844-1885), LORD SHAFTESBURY. 


Pr sagging age eRe i in Reduced Circumstances. 


40 up-to-date live Society, not a mere machine."’ 








SUPPLIES CLOTHES an! BOOTS snd GOOD CHEER FINANCE COMMITTEE 
ee ee oe 

PROVIDES Surgical Instruments and Carriages, Home Please read this very Urgent eet 
tigple Children Country Holidays for thousands of Mi oy ( al 
MAINTAINS | throu Branches and go affiliated ‘tein ' 
; Ns avast network of Social, Moral. and Religiou ae 3 ale Sc ; 
Agencies in the most needy districts of London. we Dis 

rely is almost entirely dependent on duntary P f DD 
wt - “ng ati S of money and material should 2 ain sé deen ’ 1} f vou : 
Mk JOHN KIRK, J.P., 32 John St., Bedford Row, London, W.C. os ee 

Bankers: BARCLAY & CO., Fleet Street. Lancaster Hou Malvern, Epirit SMALLWO 
Q 
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CHARITABLE APPEALS. 200% 


addressed I Lah f z r 























‘(eotonial «Continental PLEASE SEND A CONTRIBUTION 


rO THI 


Church Society CHURCH ARMY 
Patron : H. M. THE KING. WAR FUND 


Ly THE SUPI 











Have you any conception what life 


in LILLE is like at the present time ? HUNDREDS OF RECREATION 
Famine stalks abroad, the German oppression a TENTS AND — 





is terrible, the roar of the guns is unceasing : 

Yet amongst the suffering remnant of the Hlant men at oe! nd 
British inhabitants--women and old men the 

the Societys Chaplain remains to comfort 


oo ee Saee ee ABOUT 200 D UNDER SHELL-F.RE 
This i 'one example of the work of the ON THE WESTERN FRONT 


ety ( Lins "for our ows " OR eS: 
countrymen in Brussels, in Lille, in Hollan« An INDISP! wi \BLE BOON, bot 
and all along the Western Front. In aii the wound ind the W 
our Colonies it has clergy ministering to ' 
newly settled, scattered, or poor communities. Many more are Urcently Needed. 
It deserves well of all British Christian —————_——_— 
Huts cost £500; Tents £300, { 
It is very badly off for asia £50 pays for small Chapel at one of the Hu 
Please help this deserving cause. Cheques, erossed * Barclay Church Ar 
snsieticiamataaiatciaia ais pavable to re endary ¢ t 


secretary, Headquarter : “ Ma 
Secretary: The Rev. J. D. MULLINS, i. 
9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, E.C.4. oil 





Oe a a a a a a a a ae ee 


















THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL 
we, FOR CHILDREN, 


Hackney Road 
4%, Bethnal 


CHURCH PEOPLE 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 


Green, 
E 
tt * ty Inquiry 
Economically System 
CHURCH AND NATION 3 in force for 
Administered. Ss asavnution af 
he cost of keeping its large family of 4,800 «1 


abure 
Over 1,600 Sailors an Childre = ee 
YOUR HELP is urgently needed. PLEASE 


HELP. 



































( tr 1 tefu PerenkNDaARY R 
on . ape st ont, 3 caisstes T. Glenton-Kerr, 
om 
MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT 3 WHAT’S IT MEAN iT) UCAL”? ] 
“ Uses Bs CTOR’S Pinelyptu us Pastilles with ge eat su ess for Throat, 
oice and Chest, and recommends her tnends to use them. The name ‘SUCAL”’ represent esents the | 
| 





PROCTOR 13 Uniteo Cusmists Association Limito 
ia and every article bearing the name is guarantee? 


PiU> q nip odie ca 


T MEANS SAFETY ano SATISFACTION j 























Per y 4 
CH EST aN ASTH MA, Makes a splendid Xmas or New Year’s Gift. 
. ee Ze 
STEP ie 
THROAT, 32 CATARRH, | 
VOICE, \— a COUGH. VACUUM CLEANER | 
A BOON TO SINGERS, SPEAKERS, TEACHERS, &e, British Made for ee Se ie 


i It De'i hts Users Partie ular 


Lists Free 
— 2 CRACKNELLS. VACUUM EXPERTS. BIRMINGHAM 
be Che v2. \ RACKNELLS I Sie 
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SMEDLEYS 
PASTE 


Instant Relief in 


RHEUMATISM 


LUMBAGO, CHILBLAINS, 
SORE THROAT, STIFFNESS. 


10 MAKE \OU FEEL FIT AND WELL 
| TARE SALVIS IN THE MORNING 





Peasp ponte in a Tumblertul of water 
mom pg and you will keep in a perfect state 
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‘WHEN THE PEACE BELLS RING’ 


AVE you thought of what you can do to show your practical 
H gratitude to your boy when he returns from the war? Do 

you realise that during the two or three years that he has 
spent: in defending your home he has missed the opporiunity of 
working and saving > Wouldn't it give you infinite pleasure and 
satisfaction if you could tell him on his return that you have saved 
£10, £20 or £100 for him in order that he may equip himself for 
the business battle in which he then has to engage? Of course it 
would. Why not start to-day ? You will be glad that you did so. 
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WAR SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 


The safest way to save. Full particulars from your 
Local War Savings Committee or Association. 


Issued by the National War Savings Committee 
(Appointed by His Majesty’s Treasury), 
Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 4. 
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JheHonour of Mar 


By M. 


HE hood had fallen) back, and ,the 
moon shone full on a fair face, 
somewhat stronger in outline than 


s usual in het and sex, surmounted 


by acrown of golden curls, piled after t] 
fashion of the day. But the | ng cloak, 


fastened 


at the throat with a < 
and falling to het npletely 

aled the figure of the girl who stood in 
the open doorway which broke the 


of the wall running along one side of thi 


iamond clasp 


eek, co con- 


leneth 


narrow lane. She was listening intently to 

the sounds in the distan ominous sounds 

ha ’ hh! ‘ 1] 
¢ Stumbling, errati run ol a man well 


nigh exhausted, of the rabble 


vitl i+ v1iftle,) . +] 


h its mutiled curses, oaths, and crie: 
. 

{ | f / 

Ul i ws les Biol rit / 


the fugitiv 


n, 1 . . 4 1 
and was Staggering towards her. So nearl 
one was he that t ‘ not till h We 
most upon her that he raised his dit ; 
searce-conscious eyes. Then he paused. 
“ : : 
Mademviselle—of your pity ! he mut 


tered hoarsely, 
With a quick movement she signalled 


um to enter, and 


lessly, shot the hi 


closing the door 
avy bolt. | p the short 


path sie ran, and, hope reviving his strength, 
he { t 


Ait followed, A side door of the 

pen, and after passing through she shut 

and barred it with the same care as before, 

. d led the way to a room. It was well 

aghted, but so thick were the heavy cur- 

tains which fel] before the windows that 
11332 


noise- 


house stood 


FLLEN 





= 






THONGER 


no faint gleam penetrated to the outer 


world. 

The man was swaying. Catching hold of 
him, she him, to a couch, on which 
he collapsed, and, springing to the tabte, 
and held it to 


recovered con 


drew 
out a glass of wine 
When he had fully 
sciousness she was standing by the window, 
again listening, with bent head, to the 
clamour, that sounded horribly close as 
he crowd surged through the lane. 
‘Madempoiselle,’?’ he muttered, struggling 
» rise, ‘* I should not have come. They will 


poured 


luis lips. 


orny the house. 


1 do not think so, she said, speaking 
he first time. Ifer French was pure, but 

me slight inflection intimated that it was 
tu her a foreign tongue, and he looked at 


for the first time attentively, almost 


bor t 


her 
criticisingly. 
‘We 


has no 


Ienglish, and 


against us. 


so far the mob 
Nor did 


are 
animosity 
ee you ‘ nt 

Would it be a liberty to inquire t 
Whon, Armand de Stainville is indebted for 
his life ?’’ he asked softly. 

lf am—Margaret Courteney.” An al 
most imperceptible pause might have been 
due to the fact that she was still hearken- 
x to the without. 
Courteney ? Where had he heard that 
name? <Ah, the Englishman !—of whom 
he knew nothing, that rumour said 
that he had come to France to look after 


lis noise 


Save 
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his late mother, and that 
his wealth was reported to be prodigious. 
So this his house. With a fiash 
his appraising glance ran round the room, 
small, yet furnished and ornamented in 
a style that spoke of perfect indifference 


the estates of 


Was 


aus to money. And this, presumediy his 
daughter. Narrowing eyes and a covert 


smile followed lier as she left the room. His 
luck had held, even at the moment when he 
had felt it lost for ever. 

In a brief she returned with a 
platter of bread and meat. ‘ I must make 
excuse for somewhat cold hospitality,” she 
said, smiling. ‘‘ ’ITwere better not to sum- 
mon the servants. They may be faithful, 


space 


or they may not. Eat, monsieur; you 
look exhausted.” 
‘Mademoiselle is too good,” he mur- 


mured. ‘’Tis hours since I have tasted 
food.”” 

She resumed her position near the cur- 
tained window; she did not speak again 
till he had finished, and rising, still rather 
unsteadily, he took a pace or two towards 
her. 

“Words cannot express my gratitude, 
but I must no longer trespass on made- 
moiselle’s great kindness.”’ 

She held up her hand. Sounds from with- 
out could still be heard, sometimes rising 
to a roar of many hoarse voices, inter- 
spersed with the shrill screams of women, 
sometimes sinking to a dull, threatening 
mutter. 

“The streets are much disturbed, nor 
docs monsieur look very fit as yet to take 
his life in his hand by venturing forth.”’ 

Ile bowed low, but hesitated. 

“ Pardon, mademoiselle. 
father ? ‘Sir Gaston,’ 
say 2?” 

She looked at him with a grave smile. 

“Sir Gaston is absent; but I am sure 
it would be his wish that I should offer 
help to one whom—his mother bcing of 
French family—he may claim as a fellow 
countryman.” 

Again he bowed low, and his doing so hid 
something that leapt to his eyes—something 
that a girl, bereft for the moment of her 
natural protector, might not have cared to 
sce. 

She gave a little peremptory gesture to- 
wards the couch. 

“In a few hours it may be safe. 


Monsieur—your 
should I not 


In the 
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let me 


meantime, 
and rest.”’ 

With another murmured word of thank: 
and gratitude he obeyed. From underneath 
his lowered lids gleamed a baleful light, and 
the smile that twisted his thin, handsome 
lips was not pleasant. 
to be in the shadow. 
he watched furtively, his busy brain 
planning and calculating, and then the | 
sleep of exhaustion fell upon him sud- 
denly. t 

He was roused by a touch on his shoul- 
der, and started up to find his hostess by 
his side, still clad in her long cloak. Whethe: 
she had slept or not he could not say, but 
there was no sign of fatigue in her bright 
eyes. She pointed to the window, from 
which the curtains had been withdrawn, 
and through which the morning light 
dawned. 

‘“‘ The streets are silent and deserted now 
monsieur. Perchance it might be as w 
to hasten before they are again filled 
Food and drink await you.” 

She glanced at him thoughtfully « 
turning away. In the cold morning light 
and with the look of exhaustion gone, sh 
could see lines and traces in his face s! 
had not observed earlier, Before her wa 
a small mirror, and through it, with n 
definite intention of actually watching him, 
she saw him fill and empty his glass severa 
times in rapid succession. A faint dint 
appeared in her forehead. 

‘When you are ready, monsieur,” sh 
said quickly. ‘‘ I dare not counsel furthe: 
delay.” 

She led the way through dim passages, 
into which the morning light had not yet ‘ 
penetrated, and he followed closely—so 
closely that the dint in her forehead deepened 
—and she listened to his softly murmured 
gratitude, and almost ful 
laudation of her courage and resource, wit! 7 
increasing coldness. Then she chided het 
self impatiently. An Englishman, she told 
herself, would have stammered a ! 
ward, incoherent thanks, perchan 
a straightforward kiss squarely in the middl 
of the back of her hand ; that 
this man was I’rench that made Lim whisper 
the fluent, round sentence 
which sounded so false and overdone in her 
unaccustomed ear, that brought his fingers 
creeping to hers, his lips agaist tueir very 


urge you to lie down 





But his face chanced 
For a few moment 


words of 


om | 


Ww aW k 


planted 
prante 

, - 
It Was O)ity 


etiusive, 
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tips. The different nationalities would have 
meant the same—ro more, no less. 

Nevertheless, she withdrew abruptly, un- 
fastened the door, stepped into the garden, 
and spoke stiffly. ‘‘ There is no need for so 
many thanks, monsieur. I am glad I could 
serve you.” 

Again he pressed nearer—so near that 
his wine-laden breath was on her cheek, his 
hand once more touching hers, his voice low 
and horribly insinuating. 

“Mademoiselle will not send me away 
without one ray of hope for the future ? 
She must know the havoc her bright eyes 
make in the hearts of men.”’ 

The slender figure suddenly became rigid. 
“T do not understand! ‘There is the door, 
monsieur ! Adieu ! ”’ 

“Nay, mademoiselle will not be so cruel. 
When next will she deign to see—her 
lover ?”’ 

Her lover! For a moment the girl’s face 
was paralysed, then her hand leapt, with 
a strange, unwomanish gesture, to 
her side, and was instantly snatched 
back. He had not observed. Her 
voice was like ice. 

“T fear monsieur is not himself 
He does not know what he is say 
ing. Sir Gaston's wine 
rhe door, monsieur, I say 

“But surely mademoisclle can- 
not object to the word,” he 


is strong. 


whis- 


—_— 


“ . ® . 
In a brief space she returned with 
a platter of bread and meat,” 





COURTENEY 


pered, with his lips at her ear. ‘“ Whom 
else but her lover does a woman admit to 
her home at night, taking care that not 
even the servants know of his presence ? 

The girl’s face was ashen, her teeth bit 
hard into her lip, and again her hand flashed 
to her side, and again was withdrawn 
There was no fear in her eyes, only an un 
measurable scorn. 





“TIT saved your life !”’ 

* But what value life if robbed of all 
that life holds dear? Marguerite i 

“Ts this blackmail ? Do you _ seek 
money ?”’ 

“Nay; what worth is money when a 
man craves love? Listen, my belle Mar 
guerite. At the moment I ask only a keep- 
sake—a golden curl, perchance, from this 
lovely head ’’—his hand was raised as 


though to touch it, but she jerked herself 


back—‘f or a few loving written words, or a 
token that could be recognised. Then I 
will make opportunity of being presented 
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in due form, and in a brief space the wealthy 
Sir Gaston’s daughter will find that her 
heart hath gone out to the poor, but well- 
born, Armand de Stainville. Mademoiselle 
understands ? ”’ 

The young face looked as though turned 
to stone. 

““Fdid not know such men as you existed. 
Go—<log !”’ 

“That is not wise, mademoiselle. I am 
poor, and desperate. Perchance you do not 
realise what a ready ear France hath for 
any story that tickles its fancy, nor how 
easily Paris—laughs.”’ 

Down the lane came the tramp of foot- 
steps and the sound of gay voices. With 
a spring the girl was at the door, had with- 
drawn the bolt, and was outside. Three 
young men, returning in the small hours 
from some fashionable function, paused in 





amazement at the unexpected apparition. 
‘‘ Messieurs,’’ she said peremptorily, “I 
should esteem it a favour if you would step 
inside.”’ 
With the readiness of youth to accept any 
adventure, however unexpected, they did so. 
““Monsieur,’’ she said, addressing her- 
self to one, ‘“‘ the Fates have indeed been 
kind to me. I recognise M. de Lisle, of 
whom I have heard it said that his courage 
and his honour are unimpeachable; and 
the fact that they are his friends is sufficient 
guarantee for these gentlemen, though 
personaliy they are unknown to me.” 
The young man bowed gravely, with a 
flush of pleasure. ‘We 
moiselle’s service.’ 
‘“ Mademoiselle,’ 


are at made- 


interrupted de Stain- 
ville, with an ugly g!ance, “ before you pro- 
ceed further- 

Ignoring him as absolutely as though he 
had not been there, she resumed. 

““Messicurs, I pray you to listen.”’ With 
perfect calmness, vet with eyes that blazed, 
she briefly and succinctly related the events 
of the night. ; 

Whatever they may have thought of the 
strange story of the woman they did not 
know, and of the man whom all three did, 


their grave, courteous faces showed no 
sign, 

A, the close de Stainville bowed mock 
ingly. “It is not the place of a gentleman 


to contracict anything that a lacy, cauelht 


in a somewhat questionable position, chooses 
to assert, but 
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The insulting pause said more than many 
words. 

De Lisle spoke gravely. ‘‘ Mademoiselle, 
my sword is at your service.” 

“Nay,” she responded carelessly, ‘| 
thank you, but it was not for that I sum 
moned you. Monsieur,” turning to one of 
the young men, “close and bar the door, 
if you please. Now, messieurs, as you will 
see, I am perfectly capable of protecting 
my own honour.”’ 

Raising her hands, she deliberatcly re- 
moved and tossed to the ground the pile of 
golden hair, revealing a small, well-shaped 
head, covered with short, crisp, fair curls, 
and, flinging aside the cloak, showed th 
figure of a man dressed in the height of th: 
fashion, with the usual sword by his side. 

There was a three-fold gasp, and a mut 
tered exclamation from de Stainville, who 
reeled back with livid face and eycs almost 
starting from his head. 

The young man smiled dryly. “ Under 
the circumstances, it is scarcely necessary 
for me to say that Monsicur de Stainville 
hath, by implication—tied ! ”’ 

With an oath de Stainville leapt forward, 
sword in hand. 

The young man stepped back. 


“Patience,” he said coldly, ‘‘ I am not 


yet ready. Messieurs, you may have sisters, 
or even one who is dearer than a sister. 
Imagine her acting as I acted last night, 


self in the ruth- 
less power of that aes 
not finished, but the 


and as a reward finding het 
sentence was 
unspoken scorn stung 
‘Such dogs must not 
For two reasons I 
First- 


suc! 


Ouietly he resumed. 
live. I shall kill him. 
requested your 
Monsieur de Stainville’s honour is 
that I fear a foul blow——’” 

Again with a curse the man sprang, but 


have presence. 


one of the three dashed up his weapon. 


“You see!’’ mocked the young man. 
“And second—in case I fall, may I trust 
you to tell the reason to Sir Gaston Cour 
teney, and to see that he has this not 


Rapidly he scribbled a couple of lines, tor 
the leaf out of his notebook, 
de Lisle. 
am a relative of his.” 

Ife shall have it,’’ said de Lisle gravily 
adding under his breath, ‘‘ But 
monsieur! De Stainville is desperate, and 
a skilled swordsman 


fear. | 


and gave it to 


‘My name is also Courteney. |! 


beware 
. J do not 


am not idered une 
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“ Flinging aside the cloak 
she showed the figure of 
a man,” 


skilled myself in my own country,” laughed 
the other. “Yet I thank you for your 
warning. On guard—dog !”’ 

Half a dozen passes were sufficient to prove 
that the words were no idle boast. Nor were 
the combatants so unequal as at first sight 
appeared. To be 
taller, stronger, 


sure, de Stainville was 


and probably more expe- 
nenced, but to put against that was young 
Courteney’s ceaseless activity. Also the 
older fought under the double dis- 
advantage of not being absolutcly suber— 
the wine that he had swallowed in order to 
bolster up his courage for his infamous pro- 
posal was now dimming his eye and un- 
Steadying his hand—and the knowledge 
that, whether he won or lost, he was 
ruined. He read it in the utter scorn of 
the straight, coli gaze of de Lisle and his 
companions ; and, in addition, a wealthy 
and powerful man like Sir 
not likely to 


meh 


yaston 
tamcly to 


was 


submit insult 








Diawn by 
H. M, Brack 


offered to, or injury inilicted upon, one 
of his name. 

Bitterly he regretted, not the evil ait 
tempted, but the folly that had not guarded 
against its frustration. Why had he not 
seen Ifow could he have been fool enough 
to imagine that a prudish, straitlaced 


wouk 
in such a position to 


ct 


Englishwoman 1 have placed herself 
save the life of a pet 
stranger ? Ifow young Courteney must 
have laughed in his sleeve as he enacted the 
role of a insulted 
looked 
that 


Ife must 


haughty, woman! HI 
the cold, merciless young eyc: 


met his own, 


into 
and cursed internally 
kill or be killed; and yet even it 
he killed there was nothing before him but 
disgrace and flight. 

Ah! his sword had touched! A crim 
son stain rose and spread on his oppo- 
nent’s shoulder. Next moment a burning, 
stinging, tearing flame pierced through 


his own side. 


The sky grew black, and, 
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without a groan, he pitched forward on to 
iis face. 

Young Courteney stared down with dazed 
eyes, and a hand convulsively 
against his breast. ‘‘ I call you to witness. 
The fight was fair,’’ he muttered. 

“You are hurt!” cried de Lisle, spring- 
ing forward. 

With an impatient gesture he waved him 
off, and turning towards the door, pointed. 

“Open!” he panted. 

So absorbed had all been that none had 
heard the clatter of a horse’s hoofs, nor the 
first knock. Now it was repeated peremp- 
torily. 

One strode forward and shot back the 
bolt. A man entered—tall, powerfully 
made, with a strong, eager face. At the 
sight of the little group and the prostrate 
figure on the grass he paused with an 
exclamation of amazement. 

“Gaston ! ”’ 

It was a low, shaken gasp, and, with a 
leap, he was forward just in time to catch 
the swaying figure as it dropped into his 
arms. 

“Margot!” he cried, his voice shaken 
with agony. ‘‘ Margot ! Sweetheart! What 
means this ? ”’ 

With a colourless face he bent over the 
unconscious form, laying it on the grass 
and supporting it against knee and breast, 
while, with a shaking hand, he strove to 
unfasten the coat. With ghastly, horrified 
looks the three drew closer, so stunned by 
the bewildering change that only de Lisle 
had presence of mind enough to attempt 
any assistance in laying bare the soft, white 
shoulder. 

Not till the fast-bleeding wound was 
stanched, and they had contrived a rough 
but effectual bandage, did the new-comer 
raise a rigid countenance, and eyes in 
which terror and fury strove for the mastery. 

“* Messieurs,”’ he said harshly, raspingly, 
“an explanation—if you How 
comes my wife like this ? ” 

“Your wife!’’ It was a low, almost in- 
credulous mutter of horror. 

Involuntarily the two, who had scarce 
spoken, looked to de Lisle to reply: Rising 
to his feet, he caught up the cloak and laid 
it gently over the prostrate figure. There 
was a faint relaxing of the savagery in 
the look of the man, who still kne:t and held 
it closely. 


pressed 


please | 
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**Monsieur,”” said de Lisic, gravely and 
earnestly, ‘is it necessary to say that of 
this we knew nothing—that we had n 
faintest suspicion? What we do know J] 
will relate.” 

He was uninterrupted, though as hi pro 
ceeded, into Sir Gaston’s eyes, as he turned 
towards the stiffening body on the ground, 
there crept a look of absolute loathing and 
lisgust. But when he spoke again his voic 
had changed. 

‘“* Messieurs, I ask your pardon, and 1 give 
you thanks. You may think I owe some 
explanation———” 

“But assuredly not!” 
a breath. 

Courteney looked at the grave, cour- 
teously incurious faces, and his stern glanc 
softened. ‘Again I 
should prefer to give it. 


interposed all, i: 


thank you—but | 

My wife combines 
the nationalities of England and Scotland, 
and hath the pride and courage of both. 
Having early lost her mother, she was 
brought up by a soldier father and com 
panioned by six gallant brothers, and, as 
result, was taught many accomplishments 
not usually learnt by her sex. A few weeks 
before our marriage she had so severe an 
illness that her beautiful hair was obliged to 
be cut off. As you it hath not yet 
grown.” His fingers went with a furtively 
caressing gesture to the crisp, fair curls that 
lay motionless on his breast. 

‘France is not at the moment a saf 
place for a woman to go abroad alone. Had 
I known how disturbed it was I should not 
have brought her here; therefore, taking 
advantage of her boyishly cropped head 
and pining for the fresh air rendered neces- 
sary by her untrammelled life in England, 
she hath on occasion dressed herself in man’s 
attire and ridden out for exercise and free- 
dom, the lack of which was injuring he: 
health. I can only suppose that during 
my temporary absence she must have take1 


one of these excursions, and it was on hei 
return that this infamous dog crossed het 


path.” 

Slowly he rose to his et, lifting thi 
slender figure in his arms. 

‘‘Messieurs, I crave a favour—a favour 
I cannot possibly repay. Keep Lady Cou 
tency’s name out of this aifair. Tha, 
with the look and tone one would bestow 
upon some noisome 
take upon mysclf.” 


reptile, ‘of course, | 
& fold of the cloa 


3 
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fell almost upon the dead body, but he 
snatched it back as though its 
even to her dress, Would have been pro- 
fanation. 

“ Messieurs, I have your promise ?”’ 
De Lisle glanced at his companions, and 
howed. ‘‘ Monsieur, of this business we 
annot speak more or less than the strict 
truth—which is that, returning homeward 
in the early morning, we were requested by 


tanec) 
tOUCH, 


an English gentleman, who gave his name 
as Courteney, whom we had never seen 
before, yet whom we knew by repute, to 
act as witnesses of a duel between himsel! 
and Monsieur de Stainville, who had insulted 
his honour. 

“The fight was to be to the 
and de Stainville was killed. 
iot know. iI 
friends. 


death, 
More we do 
myself and my 
Nor do I think you need have fear 

further trouble. Too many men, and, 
las! women, have found dead, or 
have disappeared, in these troublous times 
for much inquiry to be 
or less, and the dead 
relatives.” 

Sir Gaston bent his head. “Again J 
thank you. And I thank 
that in her hour of need 
ame across such 


speak for 


been 
made as to one more 


man has no close 


HTeaven ateo 
Ladv Courteney 
gallant and honourable 
gentlemen. Had the strangers, to whom 


in her distress she appealed, been men 
of the stamp of the one 
her, I might not 
my wife in my arms, 


thank God, safe.” 


who had insulted 


now have been holding 


wounded indeed, but, 


MARGARET COURTENEY 


With a grave gesture of farewell, hx 
turned and strode towards the still silent 
and sleeping house, with the unconscious 
form clasped closely and tenderly on his 
broad breast. 


<jeo 


Tt was several months later, on the occa- 
sion of a ball given by His Majesty of 
england, that as Sir Gaston Courteney 
sauntered through the great dancing salon 
he paused abruptly on recognising a man 
he had met but once before. After a few 
minutes he drew him aside to where Lady 
Courteney stood, for a marvel, momentarily 
alone. 

“ Margot,’’ he 
ereat 


said, smiling, and in his 
eyes was a “Margot, may I 
present to you Monsieur de Lisle, who hath 
but only now escaped to London from ‘he 
sad scenes now devastating his own land ? 


love, 


Lady Courteney swept a deep curtsy, 
with a little pucker of puzzlement on her 
forehead at the sound of the name. But 
raised her glance to the stranger the 
blood rushed suddenly to her cheek and 
then faded, and a trembling hand crept to 


the shelter 


as she 


ind protection of her husband’s 
arm 
Then fear 


smile curved her soft lips, for in the face 


vanished, and a_ tremulous 


of the voune man who was bowing before 


her was naught but the deferential pleasure 
and interest a man may well show who is 
being presented to a fair and gracious lady 
sees for the first 


whom he time. 


STORY BY “BARTIMEUS” 


Next month my 


opening 


story will be 


‘The Way They Have” by ‘ Bartimeus,” 


Author of 


** Naval Occasions,” 


\ Tall Ship,” ete. 


No writer of the present day has a greatcr following 


than ‘‘ Bartimeus,” and no one can tell better than 
soi: he the doings of the great silent Navy os: ot: 


Be sure to secure a copy of the February Number, and 


send one on to your friends in the Navy or 


irmy., 
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Ill—CONJUGAL CONVERSATION 


ARRIED happiness hangs upon con- 
versation. Let that peg drop out 
of the domestic wall, and happiness 

falls to the ground. The importance of this 
matter deserves a treatise. 


*“ Darling” not Enough 

Ladies and gentlemen, you 
with me that, however much you may 
adore each other’s eyes and noses, lips, and 
ears, complexions and curls, it does become 
in course of time quite difficult to con- 
tinue a conversation in these regions. You 
may recall, perhaps, a picture that once 
appeared in Punch, representing in the fore- 
ground two lovers seated on chairs in Ifyde 
Park, with an infuriated old gentleman try- 
ing in vain to read his newspaper on the 
other side of the tree. U 
legend : “ Darling.”” ‘ Yes, darling ? ”’ 
“Only darling.”” ‘‘ Darling!” 

Now, you cannot imagine such a dialogue 
continuing with satisfaction to the dramatis 
Persone for a year, 
twenty ycars. must, you will agree 
with me, come a tragical time when the 
adoring word will act as a goad to the pla- 
cidity of the involved partics. One of them 
at least will be driven to exclaim, ‘ Oh, 
don’t be silly !’’ and with those words once 


will agree 


nderneath is the 


two 
There 


years, five years, 


uttered there will appear a little rift in 
Hymen’s lute—et puis, Bonsoir. Which, 
being interpreted, means Farewell, har 
mony. 


Nor a Handful of Chatter 

Young people, enamoured of each other's 
eyes and noses, or bowled clean over by 
each other’s tailor or shoemaker, are mad 
enough to suppose that they can set up in 


t 


business aS man and wife on a little hand 
ful of chatter. They find it so easy to be 
happy in their delicious days of affiance 


that nothing on earth can persuade them 
of the boredom which awaits the 
it has exhausted its one subject. 
along so rapturously with their billing an 
cooing that they are positive of even greatet 
happiness when the intimacy of marriage 
brings to them an extension of that 
commerce. It 


mind wh 
They get 


] 


mental 
never occurs to them that 


three parts of that rapture is due to the 
very fact of their commerce not being 
intimate. It never strikes them that an 


absolute intimacy is the most 
experiment for two human souls. 


dangerous 


The Romantic Changes 
into the Jog:-trot 

Lovers have much to be thankful for in 

those cases where a Strict father or a par 

ticular mother sees to it that 

are few, not too prolong 


their meet 
and onh 


ngs 
4 


eccasionally quite private. The very tortu 
» t » 


cof such tantalisation is part of love’s bliss 
or every he will love and she be fair. But 
sooner or later this exquisite and romanti 


unattainable becomes the jog-trot attained 


and then, to put it as coarsely as possibl 
the fat’s in the fire. For it is nothing short 
of an irritation to all the nerves at once whet 
a man and woman, who have nothi t¢ 
say to each other, find themselves every 
day facing each other at the breakfast 


table. The husband may continue to ex 
claim for a few months, lifting his cup « 


coffee to his lips: ‘ Darling!’’ And the 





wife, buttering her toast, may for a few 
months look up with the smiling inquiry: 
“Yes, darling But there will come a 
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time when he will find it ridiculous to reply : 
“Only darling!’ and a time when she will 
rather throw the marmalade at his head 
than make answer: “ Darling!” 

This being the case—and I call all hus- 
bands and wives to swear that I speak 
truth—it becomes evident that married 
happiness depends in a very extraordinary 
degree on having something to talk about. 


Only One Exception 

] put it to you, ladies and gentlemen, that 
almost every subject of conversation can be 
exhausted by two people living together in 
. I don’t care whether it 
is art and literature, science and_ politics, 


daily communion. 


philosophy and religion, the thing can be 
talked threadbare. I even lay it 
jown that, with one single exception (this 


would 


single exception being the bee in my own 
bonnet), there is no subject under heaven 
which is not calculated to lead straight 
up to the court when discussed 
day after day by the same two people. 

The one single exception I make to this 
sweeping assertion is the subject of Home, 
md I propose to show you that I have not 
permitted this bee to make entrance into 
my bonnet (which is, I assure you, crammed 
full of hymeneal honey) without the 


divorce 


most admirable good reasons. Like 
all my brother cranks, I am_ per- * 


suaded to the point of bigotry that 


my crankiness is of heaven. 
Conversation Essential 
Iwill begin by reminding you of 
my postulate that domestic happi- 
nes hangs upon conversation, i.e. 
that the whole problem of married é 


ea 
ie turns upon 
to talk about. 


that 


having something 
You will understand Ss 
] presuppose some degree of 
affection in the parties, and that I 
sive them both credit (partic ularly the 
woman) for having as much sense in the 
head as kindness in the heart. 

Now, the life of the Tfome has this quality 
about it as a topic of conver that it 
Is mexhaustible 





ation 
Purther, vi is the 1 
ject which most pressingly comes home to the 
hosoms of Monsieur and Madame. You can- 
not exhaust the Subject, because it covers 
the whole field of human existence. Yeu 
“tt never make it tedious, because it is 

nearest 


one Subp 


concernment of the involved 


/ / 

a wae 

aay 4. 

_ SD So > 0 ae 

~f aT a {" j=) 2 

Fon — a 
} 
ii] 

‘a ; > 


parties, When a man and woman, having 
received the blessings of Mother Church, 
set up for themselves in domesticity, they 


enter upon a partnership, and they 
begin an experiment, both of which 
must of necessity be the chief fact of 
their existence, 


The whole question of their success in 
this undertaking depends upon the degree of 
intelligence which they bring to realising 
that it is for them in very truth the chief 
fact of existence. 

I have known cases in which the dis- 
covery has been made just in the very nick 
of time, averting a domestic catastrophe. 
And perhaps it is a discovery more likely 
to be made in the perilous thirties than in 
the happy-go-lucky twenties. But if there 
were more homes in England where this 
great discovery had been made, that is to 
say, if there more happy and con- 
tented homes in this country, there would 
be fewer harum-scarum marriages among 
second-lieutenants and their cotemporaries 
of the other sex. 


were 


In any case, let me ex 
plain what I mean by my affirmation that 
Ifome affords the one inexhaustible topic 
of conversation for coupled humanity. 
fave you considered the Tronmenger as 





The romantic unattainable 


becomes the jog trof altsined 


a gentleman of the first consequence to the 


uccess of married life? I am not sure 
that I would not recommend every 
heutenant to avoid with all his 


might the young lady, 


second 
vouthful 
howsoever high het 
heels or short her skirt, who passes by the 
window of an Ironmonger without casting 
a desiring glance in that direction 


The Ever Important Ironmonger 
The Ironmonger, you the 
merchant of the lfome Grocers, 


see, iS 


true 


green 
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grocers, provision merchants, and the like 
have their place, and by no means are to 
be despised, and in all cases are superior to 
dressmaker, shoemaker, milliner, and hosier ; 
but the Ironmonger (may angels bless him 
in basket and in store!) is the merchant 
of the whole house. 


The Secret of a Thousand Inventions 
I doubt if it be possible to exhaust a 
conversation about the contents of an Iron- 
monger’s shop. As soon as you have the 
secret of it, you know that here in that 
dark interior are a thousand inventions for 
making domestic life a constant excursion in 
experiment. From the steam-cooker and the 
vacuum cleaner down to an egg-whisk or a 
flycatcher, Mr. Ironmonger has everything to 
rejoice the heart of the housewife. And if 
lovers, instead of going to the pastrycook 
either for his ices or his Sugar-cakes, would 
only go to the Tronmonger and sce how 
they get on the kitchen 
they would speedily discover whether they 
are really and 
We must 
matter. The human mind is 
superstructure ol 
tummy. Cookery 
is of the suprem- 
est importance in 
domestic life. If 
the second - lien- 
tenant marry a 
girl whose whole 
her ge 
drawing-room he & ) 
is lost, and may ~ 
as well give up 
waxing his mous- 


among utensils, 
to one another. 
this 
the beautiful 
the foundational human 


truly suited 
be perfectly honest in 






soul is in 


tache to-morrow. 
But if, with ange! 
guiding him, hi ) 
affections fall up- 
on a clear-headed 


girl who loves eS 
her kitchen, and who a proud of 
her pots and pans as of her imitation 


Chippendale chairs in the drawing-room, 
then he may cheerfully take out a thu 
ing insurance policy assured that 
for a long life of domestic satisfaction. 


Talk about your Dinner 
You see what I mean It is impossible 
to go on talking day after dav about imita 


tion Chippendale chairs. But it is not only 
possible, it is a fresh pleasure on every 
occasion, to talk about one’s breakfast, 
one’s luncheon, one’s tea, and one’s dinner. 
And I do not mean by this, talking only 
about the actual viands—though let no man 
attempt to minimise the high importance 
of such discussions. I mean that the way 
in which these things are prepared is jn 
itself a topic of inexhaustible delight. A 
wise wife, proud of her achievements in th 
kitchen, will tell her 
arrives at her victories ; 


husband how 
and he, 
an ounce of sense in his brain, will perceive 
that he is talking to an She will 
initiate into of her art 


if he have 


artist, 
the mysteries 
making him realise the difference betwee 
steaming and boiling. She will tell hi 
the dishes have i 
terested in the fine 
lead him on to visit the kitchen and inspect 
the last purchase 
take his hand, 


him 


what cost, make him in 


economy of 


Tronmonger 
to her sweet 


the 
and guide him 


from 


smelling store-cupboard 


It is a part of our modern madness t 
suppose that all such matters should be 
left to the servant it is still more mad te 
suppose that chatter about our neighbours, 

or about the last 
yevue, or about 


a whist 
about the latest 
newspaper sensa 
tionalism, is 1 
tellectually higher 
fare than discus 





ns about tl 
kitche und ti 
larder O 
parents we! 
er. As fa 
Is 1053 
t nidst « 
h ocia ele 
e, there wv 
lated ie blished 11! 
old London a book with this engagn 
4 tle 
1 True Gent Deligl 
Wherein is conta 1 all mannes 
Cooke: 


All manner of cookery! I think we 1 
rrown to de pise 
have left 


made it no cookery at all We have 


drive, or 


the subject because we 


cookery to the « | who ive 
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to mistake the rich and dangerous sauces of 
the restaurant as true cookery, and come 
to regarl domestic cookery as limited to 
roast and boiled—over-roast and under- 
boiled. How can any man be interested in 
the cookery of the average English house 


or the average English hotel? I do not 
wonder that the subject is taboo. It is not 


cookery at all. Cookery compared with this 
is like a landscape by Turner compared 
with an oleograph 
from Munich. 


The Magic 
Word Steam 


To those who are 


unaware of true cook- 
let me say in 
parenthesis that if 


they will purchase a 


Welbank LBoilerette, 
and in that most 
merciful invention, 


using but a cupful of 
water, place the meat 
which their cook 
would roast or boil 
into leather, they will 
learn with astonish- 
ment that no restaurant in the world can 
prepare dish of food tender and 
delicious. “Still in parenthesis, let me say 
that the magic word in cookery is ‘‘ steam.”’ 
Use water as gingerly as if it were poison. 
Steam your potatoes and peas. 


more 


Steam your 


puddings. You are then immune from 
disaster: nothing can be spoiled: and 


the dish that comes forth from its steaming 
is fit for the gods. Every clergyman, when 
the register has been signed, should whisper 
nto the car of the bride the one magic 

vord of cookery, the word steam. ’Tis a 
homily in itself, 

But the point I am concerned with is 
hot so much the art of cookery, as the 
lact that all manner of cookery is the true 
gentlewoman’s delight. I want the world 
to return to domestic happiness. 

For a little while we are elated and ob- 
‘essed by the public life of restaurant and 
theatre, of the street and the shops, of 
other people’s houses and the racket of 
Vanity Fair. But here is no peace ; here is 
no rest. Sooner or later men and women 
ong for a peace which Vanity Fair cannot 
sive because it has never possessed it. 





Sooner or later the heart craves-for a rest 
which the world has long since trampled 
under its feet. Whither shall man turn in 
such a pass ? 

To his home. 

There’s no place like home. 

But what a great word is this word 
Home! So many people have converted 
their houses into hotels, or use them only 
cape from their walls into the world as 
often as_ possible, 
that men have al- 
most lost the sense 
of the mystery and 
the grandeur of this 
ancient word. A 
home is man’s natu- 
ral resting-place. In 
the world he should 
work; in his home 
he should live. He 
should use the whole 
world only for en- 
) riching his home, 

plundering it of all 


10 ¢ 


he justly may in 
order to make his 
home as like to 


heaven as he 
and here his love, 


can. 


Here 


Here is his pillow, 
he leaves at the door the dust of the world, 
hanging up in the hall the disguise which he 
adopted in setting forth, entering into the 


peace of his true life with arms extended 


A man’s 
castle: it is his 


to embrace his angel of the house. 
home is than his 
stair to Paradise. 


more 


golden 


Plenty of Excitement 

If you say to me: 
dull; after 
and adventure,’ 


“But a home is so 
work, one wants excitement 
I make the easy 
that if your home is dull it is not mect to 


answel 


be called a home. The magic of my argu- 
ment is that to discover home is to dis- 
cover heaven. If you live in a house which 


is only endurable to you when it is full of 
people, do not dream of calling it your 
Observe that the first condition of 
is that it should satisfy. It must 
be to you the place where you most desire 
to be, you are least 
you are most happy, where your soul finds 
itself expanding most freely. And to make 
the house in which you live a home you 
must discover the great fact that domestic 


home, 
a home 
where 


where bored, 
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life is of ali things the most delightsome and 
entrancing. 

Ladies, it is time that most of you went 
to school. What have you learned from 
the world ? Has it taught you how to be 
happy ? Has it given you the secret of 
peace ? Are there no hours in your day 
when you yawn and wish yourself out of 
life altogether, so tedious to you is this 
whole vast universe of God? Believe me, 
there is illumination for your soul in the 
kitchen. Get hold of a cookery book and 
read it as you would a novel. Buy notebook 
and pencil, making little reflections as you 
read. Pay a visit to the most sympathetic 
Ironmonger in your town. And tell your 
servants to go to the—nearest munition 
works, 


Educate the Stupid Husband 

Do not be discouraged if at first your 
husbands are too stupid to sympathise with 
your ambitions. Keep steadily on, thank- 
ing God each day for having more work 
than you know what to do with. Gradually 
encourage those stupid husbands to share 
your ambitions. Do not all at once speak 
of this domestic life to the exclusion of 
everything else. Be sure and keep up your 
reading. Try a course of Jane Austen. And 
then one day tell your husband how much 
money you have saved, and add as quickly 
as possible that never before have you 
been one-half so happy. 

I believe with all my soul that the vast 
majority of sensible husbands will respond 
at once to such treatment. But suppose, 
madam, that your particular husband does 
not. Well, ask yourself this question: Is 
it better to trail despairingly in a mock 
happiness at that husband’s heels than to 
worship Ged in your own kitchen? You 
have your own soul to think about. It is 
for you to find your own happiness. No 
one else can make you happy. 


You you 
self are heaven or hell. 


Choose, then, tlic 
life that gives peace to your soul, knowing 
that there can be no peace in the heart where 
there is no employment of the brain. 
But I think your husband will one day 
discover (some men are so slow) that you 
are the most interesting woman in the 
world. He will discover when he comes 
ome that there is something to talk about. 
He will fiid himself crossing the frontier 
of a new topic. Ie will find himself explor- 
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ing a new world. 


And when once he has 
discovered how delightful is this word 
he will never want to go back to the 
old. 


Delightful homes are rare. Our busi- 
ness is to make them common. And I 
contend that we shall never male thcim 


common until we realise that domestic life 
is romantically, entrancingly, 
haustibly interesting. 


and inex- 


Insist on Annexations 

Be sure and have ambitions for your 
home. Never for one moment be content 
with the status quo. Encourage yourself 
be a veritable Prussian in your desire for 
annexations and indemnities. Go about 
among your friends, not to gossip, but 
study the mechanism of their homes. Whe 
ever you want a thing very badly, never 
leave your husband in peace till you hay 
got it. Read with the idea of improvi 
your home. Observe shop-windows with the 
same object. Be constantly adding charm, 
comfort, and interest to your home. Per- 
suade your husband, when he is in a good 
mood, to believe that he 
driving a nail into the wall. Lure him int 
the life of the house. And when you have 
got him, and as your knowledge widens 
and your taste improves, never let a day pass 
without some suggestion for improving your 
china or your glass, your furniture or your 
hangings. And always let your husband 
think that you have got these good ideas from 
him. 


is capable of 


A Heavenly Crankiness 

I am constantly receiving letters from 
strangers who have read and acted upon 
my little book, confessing that it has 
brought them domestic happiness. — For 


example: “I have been at it for four 
weeks, and I can say most truly they have 
been among the happiest of my life. | 
have never worked so hard or felt so well, 
and my husband and children say they 
have never had such food; and fema' 


friends say the house is 
As you say, the sense of freedom is so great 
that one’s mind is more than ever free fo! 
outside things, and there is plenty of tim 
for music, social work, and one’s devo 
tions,”’ 


spot less. 


But if I had received no single letter 0! 
this nature, and if ‘‘ Life Without Servants ” 











NO PLACE 


remained unsold in the bookseller’s base- 
ment cellar, still I should know that my 
crankiness is of heaven, because in my own 
case I am convinced that there’s no place 
like home. 

To tell you a great personal secret: 
sometimes when important personages are 
talking to me in London about matters of 
the highest international importance, my 
thoughts go wandering clean away to my 
home in Sussex, and I wish myself there if 





LIKE HOME 


only to shell the peas or to listen to the 
bubbling of the steam-cooker. 

And you must observe that if everybody 
thought as I did there would be no need 
for important personages and no problems 
to interpose their folly between the soul 
and its peace. 

What is millennium ? 

Millennium is the time when each being 
on the earth will be able to say from the 
heart: There’s no place like home. 
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‘No Place like Home * 
among our Italian Allies, 


Phote 
0. Molslsh, 


A peasant girl knitting outside a metal-ware shop in Aosta, the most north-westerly 
town in Italy. 
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A Story of Married Life 


By MYRTLE HAMLIN 


ting alone at twilight in her cage-like 

fourth -storey Kensington flat, that 
she was sick to the soul of married life. 
Not that Vivien’s life had held any great 
tragedy ; it had gone on smoothly enough. 
She had no particular grievance against Dick 
and she was quite devoted to her children. 
It was just that matrimony itself had be- 
come maddeningly irksome. Vivid pink 
glowed in the oval cheeks that were, as a 
rule, a trifle too pale, as Vivien read and 
re-read her mother’s letter. The breath of 
spring that found its way up from the palace 
gardens to her open window stirred the 
crinkly red-blonde hair that carelessly 
framed her face. But what was spring- 
time in London to the country-bred girl ? 
A few dirty puddles in the dreary street 
below, an enervating atmosphere that made 
work impossible, a home-sick longing for 
green fields and solitude. 

In the little country town of Purling Bar 
it was springtime too. Seven years ago 
she had left it, this dear old-fashioned home 
town. The trees had been in bridal bloom 
up and down the village streets, the orchards 
like brides’ bouquets, breathing the sweet 
perfume of youth and romance, she herself 
a bride in white. 

Outside in the hall she heard the clang of 
the lift and then Dick’s key in the lock. She 
ran down the long passage and threw her- 
self with surprising suddenness into his 
arms. 

“ Oh, Dick,” she cried, with tears shining 
in her eyes, “I’m going home! 
to-morrow ! 
ready.” 


[ seemed to Dick Holland’s wife, sit- 


I’m going 
I’m not going to wait to get 
She thrust her mother’s letter 
before her husband’s somewhat bewildered 
eyes. 

Dick read the letter with exasperating 
slowness. Vivien’s mother had _ returned 
unexpectedly to the long-closed home at 
Purling Bar after several years of foreign 
travel with a nomadic aunt. Milly, Vivien’s 
only sister, had left her teaching in the south 
of England and had very quietly married 


one of Purling Bar’s citizens. No wonder, 
then, that Vivien’s heart was swept into a 
whirlpool of home-sickness. 

“I’m going to start in the morning, Dick,’ 
she announced determinedly ; 
say I can’t. 
minute.” 

She ran ahead of him down the hall t 
their tiny bedroom, and began to take the 
children’s things out of the chest of drawers 
In the living-room little Dick, a small pat- 
tern of the man, and a toddling baby gir! 
climbed joyously on to their father’s knees. 
He answered their unanswerable questions 
absently. It was going to be hard, both 
personally and financially, for Dick to let 
them all go just now. 


So 


Battling all day with the varying moods 
and temperaments of men, to him the flat 
was never a cage, but always a refuge. He 
felt a little hurt, too, at his wife’s eager- 
ness to leave him. However, in the face of 
her determined action, he had no thought 
of any attempt to persuade her to change 
her mind. 

In her room Vivien was hastily clearing 
her trunk of its miscellaneous accumulation 
of useless things, too good or too dear to be 
thrown away. 

Her exploring hand felt the corner of a 
small brass-bound box. She lifted it out 
and, drawn by an irresistible impulse, 
touched the tiny spring that sent the cover 
flying back. Half a dozen pencilled notes in 
a large, angular, boyish hand, on pape! 
cracked with long folding; a soft curl ol 
silky chestnut hair in a faded blue en- 
velope ; a stained cigarette with a date long 
vanished and the initials ‘‘ A. S.”’ 
on the yellowed paper; and last, a cheap 
little photograph, faded with age and soil 
with much handling—these things the box 
contained. Vivien gazed pensively at the 
pictured face before her. Across the dis- 
tant years the lips smiled in answer to het 
touch, 


*““ you needn't 
I’m going to pack this very 
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Where was he now—this handsome boy 
who had filled her girlish dreams? Had 
he forgotten her, or did he cherish her 
memory still, as she had his, down through 
the years that had taken her girlhood with 
them? Back in the home town would she 
meet him, the same Avery Stirling of years 
ago ? 

Poking the poor little mementoes hastily 
back with trembling fingers, Vivien shut the 
box with a snap. Of course, she had been 
foolish to keep these worthless things. 
Avery Stirling could be nothing to her now. 
But she would take the box home with her, 
anyway ; better not to leave it here. Dick 
might ‘come across it, and with so many 
miles between them might fail to under- 
stand. 

Vivien sat up most of the night, making 
her hasty preparations, and Dick helped her, 
clumsily and patiently. It was only at the 
moment of parting that she felt a sudden 
tightening of her heart-strings. She held 
the baby up for a last wave at Daddy, stand- 
ing on the platform as the train moved away 
irom Euston. 

How good he was, this patient, quiet 
husband, with whom her life moved along 
the uneventful years ! 


se 

Half an hour later the children, tired by 
the unaccustomed excitement, nodded away 
intodreamland. With a sigh of relief, Vivien 
leaned back and gave herself up to thoughts 
of happiness and freedom. The throb of the 
engine was like the rhythm of some old song 
whose words she could not recall. . The 
memory of little incidents in her school 
(ays, so attractive now that they were for 
ever beyond her reach, made Vivien smile 
‘oftly. She saw herself at seventeen, pretty, 
graceful, impressionable, budding into 
womanhood, her heart atune to the wonder 
of first love. 

How well Vivien remembered her one 
perfect year! Even above her marriage 
it still stood out clear and separate, a thing 
apart, 

He had come from the city, the boy she 
had loved, and had caused a flutter among 
the village girls. It was in the summer- 
time that Vivien first met him at tennis at 
the New Club. In the weeks that followed 
the cool of the day meant coming home— 
always the longest way round—with Avery 


Stirling. The autumn brought its joy of 
motor rides along the country roads, and 
the winter the ring of speeding skates across 
the flooded meadows. 

And then the wonderful springtime! 
The train was passing through the woods 
now, and the scent of the buds was swept 
through the open window. Vivien drew 
long breaths of the memory-laden air. She 
was back in the grove that lay to the south 
of the village, where the ancient trees dipped 
the waters of the river Purling. 

Avery Stirling brought their boat in 
among the overhanging branches, and helped 
her very tenderly to shore. The path fol- 
lowed the river and the ground on either 
side was thick with luscious purple violets. 
Idly they gathered the choicest blossoms ; 
then, sitting on a mossy log, each made a 
wish, and interlocking two violets by their 
heads, pulled to see whose wish would be 
granted. Vivien’s violet lost its blossom. 
Pouting because the boy had won, she de- 
manded to be told his wish. 

“Telling breaks the charm,” he ban- 
tered. 

““ Not if you whisper it, 
with eager, shining eyes. 

Avery Stirling whispered it with his arms 
around her neck. “I wished that you 
would kiss me,” he said boldly. 

Vivien, who desired above everything to 
kiss him, jumped up and ran to a dead 
branch that drooped into the water, and 
Avery ran after her and did the kissing him- 
self, standing perilously above the swiftly- 
running stream. There they had solemnly 
promised, with youthful confidence in what 
life held, that nothing should ever part 
them. 

Oh, the sweetness of the too short spring- 
time! Oh, the golden illusion ! 

They were not engaged: they were too 
young; but each thought of no future with- 
out the other. 

And then, like many who love, they 
quarrelled. The woman in the swaying train 
vividly recalled the terrible sinking of the 
heart that had nearly overpowered her 
when she learned that Avery Stirling had 
gone back to the city—gone without a 
reconciliation, without even saying good 
bye. 

Followed days of hopeless longing, when 
it seemed that her heart died and the love 
of life dropped from her as fell the dry, 


she encouraged, 
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brown leaves that swirled through autumn 
streets. 

It was the bantering remark of a friend 
that awakened her pride and recalled her 
wasting senses. Was she wearing her heart 
‘in her eyes, that Alice Arlington accused her 
of pining for her lost love ? 

Thereafter she gaily accepted the atten- 
tions of other youths; and if the wound 
in her heart refused to heal, its cruel hurt 
was well concealed. The passing of time 
brought some relief. She had heard it said 
that one came to laugh in after years at 
those first experiences in love; and yet the 
time had never come when she could laugh 
at it all. 

Not that she did not love Dick. Ina 
resigned and settled way she loved him. It 
was an unexcitable Darby-and-Joan sort 
of life together ; he, absorbed, for the most 
part, in business, never very successful, 
but always standing staunchly there—firm, 
dependable, a wall between his little family 
and want; she, sewing, planning, working 
always for the children. Somet mes she 
wished that Dick might be a little more 
lemonstrative, his love a little more roman 
tic. Sometimes she even indulged in brief 
dreams of what might have been if she and 
Avery had never quarrelled. She meant 
always to be a good and loyal wife to Dick 
but deep down in her heart lived the hope 
that in Purling Bar, somewhere along the 
happy village streets, she might again, if on’y 
once, walk side by side with Avery Stirling. 

The baby awoke and whimpered a little, 
and Vivien’s thoughts were called impera- 
tively back to the immediate present. The 
long afternoon was filled with mini: tering 
to the children’s wants—but the song the 
engine was throbbing beat itself endlessly 
through her brain : j 

“Home again ! 


Ifome again! Girlhood 


—springtime—first love! Home again! 
Home again !”’ 
So 
ad 


The littie town had not grown percep- 
tibly : there were few changes. To be sure, 
the babies she had once seen trundled in their 
go-carts now answered the call of the school 
bell; but the slice out of time had not 
altered the old bell’s tune, and the hurry- 
ing feet made the same sound along the 
worn, cobbled pavements 


Milly, living at the other end of the long 


street, vied with her mother in mvenopoty 
of the children, so that Vivien was quite free 
from that responsibility. She came and 
went unrestricted, and it almost seemed 
that the last seven years had never been 
On every hand she was greeted as Vivien 
Phelps. 

This Mrs. Dick Holland, of London, 
a stranger that Vivien Phelps had be 
interested in, but had lost track of entir 
She took up the pattern of life where nr 
riage had broken the thread ; the life of th 
little friendly village was her life. 
content. 


She wa 


A fortnight had passed before she heard 
any news of Avery Stirling. She had though 
much of him, half expecting to meet him 
each time she passed along the village street 
His presence, she was forced to admit, was 
the one thing wanting to make 
of returned girlhood 


the illusic 
It happen 
that no one had volunteered direct informa- 


a reality. 


tion, and she was reluctant to appear inter- 
ested enough to ask. 

Vivien was the guest of Alice Arlington, 
now Alice Fuller, for the day, and the hoste 





had gone into the kitchen to make prepara- 
tions for supper. In the village of Purling 
Bar dinner is at noon and supper at seven 
o' clo k. 

It is too provoking,’’ cried Alice, < 
pearing at the door of the dainty htt 
drawing-room, enveloped in a Il-cor 
ing apron; ‘“‘my order hasn't come 
vet, and Louis is likely to be het 
minute. Would you mind ‘phoning Smit! 
and Mead to see what’s keeping the 
fhe number is three-four-one. Oh, by tl 
way, Vivien, it’s going to be Smith 


Stirling now. Avery Stirling has bought: 
Tom Mead’s share.”’ 
Alice disappeared through the swing doo 


and Vivien was left gasping. Avery a grocer : 


Che handsome, aristocratic Avery! Cou! 
he have come down to this ? Vivien c 
hardly believe her own ears. 


She took down the receiver. She hardly 
knew whether she answered Exchange’ 
brisk ‘‘ Number, please,” with “ Three-fout 
one” or the name of Avery Stirling. 1! 
clicking of the wires seemed endless in het 
ears; then a voice, the voice: 

“Hallo! Hallo!” 

Vivien‘s throat contracted in sudden un 
speakable agony. She spoke hesitatingly, 
with laboured breath : 
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“Is—is this Smith and Mead’s? I—I 
Want to inquire about Mrs. Fuller’s order. 
I—that is—she’s waiting for it. It hasn’t 
come yet.” 

“Which Mrs. Fuller is this, please? I 
didn’t quite recognise the voice,’’ came 
politely over the wire. 

“I’m not Mrs. Fuller,” Vivien announced 
desperately. She wanted to keep the sound 
of that voice in her ears as long as possible ; 
and she wanted, too, to have the man at the 
other end know to whom he was really 
talking. 

“Hallo, hallo, I didn’t quite hear you, 
madam. Which Mrs. Fuller did you say 
is speaking ?” 

Vivien spoke firmly now, and sweetly. 
“Tam Mrs. Dick Holland. I am telephon- 
ing for Mrs. Louis Fuller about her order, 
you know.” 

“Mrs. Dick Holland ! 
Phelps |” 

“Why, yes—Vivien Phelps that was. It 
s so nice of you to remember me; but who 
ure you?” 

“You haven’t forgotten me, Vivien ? ” 
came eagerly. ‘‘Surely you remember 
Avery Stirling. I’m in with Smith now, in 
the stores. Hlave you heard nothing about 


se ae 


Not—not—Vivien 


“Why, Avery, of course I haven't for- 
gotten you. How nice! You see, Mother 
always shops at Valentine’s. But really, I 
am glad to know that you remember me, 
and that you are still in these parts.” 

“Remember you! Vivien! As if I 
could ever forget! Weren’t those the happy 
days ? And you haven’t been home before 
since I came back four years ago.” 

“It’s my first visit since my—since I 
went away,” Vivien answered, trying hard 
to keep any note of sadness out of her voice. 
‘“ But please, Mr. Stirling, won’t you sce 
that Mrs. Fuller gets her things? I am 
spending the day with her to-day, and we 
both want supper.” 

“The order ? Qh, it’s on the way. But 
Vivien, I’ve simply got to see you. I'll cal 
at your house to-morrow if you will allow 
me to?” 

“No, no; I don’t believe you'd better. 
You know how easily gossip starts in a little 
town like this. I—I shouldn’t like to have 
aly remarks made.” 

“To thunder with the gossips, Vivien. 
T want to see you!” 





‘“*I want—I mean—I’d like to see you, 
too; but no doubt there will be plenty of 
opportunities for a glimpse of each other 
before I go back.” 

“I want more than a glimpse of you, 
Vivien!” The voice was low and pleading 
now. She could see the old shine in the blue 
eyes, the familiar boyish 
supplicating, half masterful. ‘‘ Come into 
the stores for a few minutes to-morrow. At 
least that needn’t cause unpleasant com- 
ment. Say you'll come! I simply mus 
see you soon,” 

Vivien’s voice was husky. ‘ Oh, I won't 
promise—I think the things are coming now 
——and Louis, too. I must say ‘ Good-bye.’”’ 

“* Vivien, just a minute more,” came softly, 
but she pretended not to hear, and hung 
up the receiver. 

Vivien avoided the vicinity of the Smith 
and Stirling grocery stores in her walks 
the next day, going the long way round 
to the post office to post her semi-weekly 
letter to Dick. But when a week had passed, 
and she saw nothing of Avery, the longi 
in her heart grew urgent. 

Through the long nights she thought most 
about it. There were no brightly lighted 
streets with laughing, noisy crowds, and 
chugging motors passing and repassing. Th 
little scattered village lay in silent slee| 
through the long hours. 


attitude—half 


‘ 
ng 


The moonlit river 
lapped a lullaby to its crumbling banks 


Far apart, the inadequate street lights 
twinkled faintly. The trees outside her bed- 
room window made lonesome, creaking 


sounds which rang gruesome in the stillness. 
Apple-blossom petals drifted down like 
ghosts of snowflakes born out of season 
Each night seemed longer than the last. 
She would make an errand to Smith and 
Stirling’s grocery stores. She would put an 
end to this unfulfilled longing that was rob- 
bing her nights of sleep. 

It rained softly on the morning that 
Vivien went. She was devoutly thankful 
for curly hair as she stood before her mirror, 
and her smile was full of eagerness. 

Outside, the lawns were vivid 
cleansed of all dust by their shower bat! 
Under the green silk umbrella, a gift fro1 
Dick last Christmas, Vivien held her head 
high, and walked with the happy step ol 
youth. 

In Purling Bar’s short business street a 
few loiterers braved the rain. Timidly, 10 


green 
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spite of her forced air of unconcern, the 
girl ascended the stone steps to the large 
plate-glass door that bore the gilded names 
of Smith and Stirling. 

Her hand trembled on the door as she 
stepped inside. Two shabby women and a 
forlorn-looking child stood patiently waiting 
against the counter, and a portly figure in 
soiled overalls was exploring head first in 
the mysterious depths of a nearly empty 
potato barrel. 

Vivien looked apprehensively at the legs 
that hung out of the barrel after the manner 
of a hanging vine trailing over the side of 
an urn. Surely this couldn’t be—— The 
vine slowly straightened and pulled a red 
and puffing face out of the barrel An 
audible sigh of relief escaped Vivien’s lips. 
She recognised the portly figure of Jeremiah 
Smith, an ancient and respectable citizen of 
Purling Bar. 

The respected citizen took his time in a 
queer, bustling imitation of a hurry, while 
he waited on the three customers who were 
ahead of Vivien, in turn. 

One by one they trailed dispiritedly out 
into the rain that was falling harder now. 
Nowhere to be seen was Avery Stirling. 
Jeremiah Smith rubbed his hands and came 
towards Vivien, his round face beaming 
like the head-light of a motor-car. Vivien 
asked for the first thing she saw, paid for it, 
and hurried out. Her heart was pounding. 
She wanted to cry. 
must see 


It seemed now that she 
Avery Stirling if she were ever 
again to know any peace of mind at all. 


sje 
How stupid and unjust seemed the fate 
that kept Avery and herself apart. With 
eves downcast she hurried along the village 
Street home. Her old-fashioned 
house had no tel phone, or she would have 
boldly called him up the first time she was 


alone, so driven was she now by her one 
desire 


mother’s 


As she reached her mother’s house 
met the postman on his round, 
and remarked about the 
handed Vivien her letters. 


she 
Ile smiled, 
weather as he 
Instantly, the 
handwriting on a plain, business envelope 
brought the colour to jer 
eager light to het eves. 


and an 
Somewhere, in a 
brass-bound box, were other letters written 
by the same hand open the 
envelope as she hurried into her own room. 


cheeks 


She tore 


The letter was brief, but appealing. He 
asked forgiveness for writing; but begged 
her to meet him that night at the branch- 
ing of the old woods path. 

At first Vivien tried to make herself be 
lieve that she was angry. 

“Of all the nerve! she exclaimed, 
breathing quickly ; but her eyes were shin- 
ing and her feet seemed not to touch the 
ground. 

“At least, he must still care a little to 
dare such a thing,” she told herself, and 
began to make excuses for him. Surely it 
was nothing so unexpected that he should 
try to see her, the girl who had been his 
first love. Of course, she would drop him 
a note and say it was impossible. 


” 


<Sse 

Vivien wrote to Avery Stirling, saying 
that she could not meet him—tore the letter 
up and wrote just the word “ Yes” on a 
sheet of violet-scented paper. Would Avery 
remember her favourite perfume ? 

Her Rubicon crossed, Vivien sang about 
the house, her songs alternating with moods 
of pensiveness. 

“TT dec lare, 


Vivien,” her mother said, 
with an approving scrutiny, ‘‘ you seem ten 
vears younger than you did when you came 
home.” 

“This is the life, Mother!” Vivien 
inswered flippantly, and her happy laugh 
was so like that of the girl of long ago that 
Mrs. Phelps was obliged to wipe her mild 
blue eyes and polish her spectacles vigor- 
ously. 

It was eight o'clock when Vivien left 
the abrupt little side street that descended 
to the river. There was no moon, but the 
sky was ashine with stars, and the lights 
from the railway bridge below made the 
path certain. She could hear the dip of 
and shadowy boats glided 
slowly up and down the water and in and 
out among the little islets farther up the 


oars, rowing 


stream. 

She walked along the shore path till she 
reached the spot where the trees began to 
throw distorted 
tide. Her heart began to beat wildly, alter 
nating eager confidence with sicken ng fear 


shadows on the rippling 


Hfow could she bear it 
if Avery failed to come now ? 


She had not long to wait 


of disappointment. 


Very faintly, 


but in an unmistakable masculine tenor, 
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out of the darkness came the words of an 
old refrain : 
“In memory IT S22!" aco Tou 
I loved you better than you knew.” 

It was the voice, she knew it well—yet tor- 
tured herself with doubts. Watching tensely 
through the darkness, she saw a long boat 
with a single occupant take form among the 
shadows, and make straight for the cove. 
She saw him as he alighted and tied up to 
the shore, then climbed the shelving bank 
and stood whistling in the path. In the 
obscurity of the darkness Vivien was not 
sure of either face or figure. It was the step 
and the whistle that she recognised. 

She came timidly out from behind the 
sheltering tree trunk and paused in the path 
a few feet from where the man waited. 

** Vivien—Vivien Phelps!” the man ex- 
claimed in a low, intense voice that was 
scarcely louder than a whisper. He came 
and took both her hands in his. “I was 
30 afraid you wouldn’t come! You really 
lid want to see me, afterall. Own it, Vivien, 
you did, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, yes,’’ she breathed, not trusting her- 
self to say more for the moment. A great 
tide of love and tenderness rushed over her 
spirit. The cup that was needed that she 
might truly drink from the fountain of youth 
had been supplied. 


ever, 


In a sort of rapturous dream, Vivien suf- 
fered herself to be assisted into the boat. 
Fearful lest she should wake from the won- 
derful vision, she leaned back among the 
cushions and closed her eyes. 

“ Talk to me,” she said, as the boat glided 
out of the cove and turned into the dark 
water along the bank. 

Avery Stirling leaned on his oars and let 
the boat drift, now and then dipping his 
right to avoid the open river. In the faint 
starlight he could just see the outline of the 
girl’s del cate profile and the masses of hair 
that crowned her small head. The sight 
was worth much to him. He kept silent until 
she repeated her request. 

“‘ Please talk to me.” 

Avery laughed. ‘‘ You know, I never was 
much of a talker, Vivien. You used to do 
most of the talking, I think. As a rule, I 
was content just to look at your eyes and 
hair.” 

“Nonsense, Avery,” she said. But her 
eyes were wet, and a warm colour suffused 
her face. 


QUIVER 


After a pause, ‘‘ You 
Avery?” 

“No,” he replied simply; ‘but what 
Gifference could that make, Vivien? You 
are not free.”’ 

She drew in her breath quickly. She 
wanted to cry out, ‘‘ Why did you go away ? 
Why didn’t you come back and get me > J 
was yours for the asking!’ Instead, she 
said in even, unemotional terms: 

‘No, it couldn’t make any differenc: 
of course, if you were married.” 

They drifted into this and that old 
memory; they laughed at things that had 
made them laugh so many years ago; they 
touched lightly on the life of each since last 
they met; they spoke of old friends whom 
Purling Bar knew no more. 

The clock in the tower below the bridge 
struck nine. How fast the stolen hour had 
flown ! 

“T think 


said 


are not married, 


we had better 


reluctantly. 


land,” Vivicn 
They were coming back to the cove now 
and the wonderful elation she had 
the first dip of the oars seemed 
ping away. As Avery 
boat he stumbled, ent into 
the water. A shaft of light from the bridg 
him full in its bright rav, as if 
searchlight had suddenly been turned upor 
him. And now, like a child 
ra sins cake to eat 


felt at 
to be slip 
sprang out of the 


and his foot w 


caught 


saves the 
last, Vivier 
allowed herself her first realising look at the 
face. 


who 


from his 


As though a blow had been struck, the halo 
of romance, in which her shadowy lover 
moved, suddenly fell apart. She saw how 


pouchy he had grown, and how florid, witl 
little pig-like eyes set de 
She the 
coloured by tobacco. 
cry and pressed her hand 


his face 
teeth dis 


She uttered a little 


p nto 


saw weak mouth and 
quickly 
temples, turning her eyes away 
“Tt’s nothing,’ he said, in 


exclamation. ‘I 


inswer to he 
only wet my foot 
““T must go home—I must go home,” the 
girl repeated sadly, like a child 
denly misses its mother 

“Why should you go 
tested. — 

‘I don’t know,” 
stood stupidly bewildered. 
home. 


that suc 
7 5 9 7 
» early ne pre 
she answered, and 
‘TI want to go 
Come let’s hurry.” 
She walked ahead, breathing hard. She was 
half running when they reached the bridge. 











FEET OF CLAY 


' 
4 
“Slowly she turned out the contents of the box, ne . 
| and gave the treasured papers to the flames’’ —p, 214. pit 
| Vivien,” he said seriously, ‘what is nervously. ‘‘ Would you have known me 
the ’ me >»? sy 
he matter? You seem changed all in a again ? 
minute. I haven't offended you ?” ‘Known you, Vivien ? I should say | 
No—oh no!” His anxious tone would. Why, you are your old self, only 
awakened her sense of fairness. Perhaps more so! But you find me changed, dear 


hea >. . 
he had suffered the same disillusionment 


With regard to her. Years of wifchood 
and motherhood must inevitably have 
taken something {rom a woman's face. 
she turned abruptly to him. 

‘Am I changed so much?” she asked 


one—I expected that. I’m not the slim 
little smooth-faced kid you used to care 
for, am Ir” 


“Not—not quiie the same,” Vivien 
stammered. She did not wish to huit 
him. 
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He laughed, failing utterly to 
hend the tragedy that was taking place in 
her heart. He had taken off his hat and 
was wiping his perspiring brow. In place 
of clustering curls that had been her heart's 
delight was a distinctly bald spot sur- 
rounded by prematurely greying hair. The 
traces of dissipation and _ self-indulgence 
were unmistakable. Of the boyish beauty 
that had won the hearts of the girls of Pur- 
ling Bar, not one line was lett. 

“You had better 
only a little way,” 


compre- 


here. It is 


managed to 


leave me 
she 
calmly. 

“T suppose it would be best,”’ he agreed. 
“Will you come out with me again to 


morrow night or the next 


“No; perhaps some other time. Not 
to-morrow night or the next.” 
She started to go, then turned anid 


grasped his arm. She shut her eyes tightly, 
desperately seeking to bring back the vision 
that had been the companion of her spirit 
through long years. 
“Your voice, Avery ; make 


don't me 


look—just speak to me once more.” It 
was like making a last plea to dying 
lips. 


“Why, dear, I could talk to you for 
the man said softly, and kissed her 
on the forehead. 

““ Good-bye,” she whispered, without open- 
ing her eyes; then turned resolutely away 
and hurried up the silent village street. 

It was half-past nine when Vivien let 
into the house. She could 
guests in the drawing-room, and they were 
asking for her. With a brave effort at self- 
control, she laid aside her wrap and went 
in to meet them. As she entered the room, 
Mary Allison and her husband both rose 
to greet her. 

“We were just talking about Avery Stir- 
ling,’’ said Mary, nestling up to Vivien on 
the ‘Your mother remarki 
how he had changed.” 

“ Has he ?”’ Vivien asked 

You of all people not to know |! 
don't you what a 
handsome boy he was and how we all envied 
you his attentions ?”’ 

Mary chattered on intimately with lowered 
VOICE 


ever,’ 


herself hear 


sola. was ig 


casually. 
Why, 


remember splendidly 


“He is trying to pull himself together 


now, t into the stores, but Le 


Ince he wel 


did drink terribly. It seems that he came 
back here to get out of marrying a girl in 
him. After he 
got back he was engaged to Eleanor Fair, 
and at the last minute she found out about 
the other girl and broke it off. I suppose 
you have heard all this before ? ”’ 

“No,” Vivien replied dully, “I 


town who had a claim on 


hadn't 
heard. 

It was the recklessly late hour of eleven 
when Jim and Mary Allison departed, and 
the 


dreamed 


Vivien wearily ascended the stairs to 
he had 


big airy chamber where 


her maiden dream 


Slipping quickly into a voluminous ki- 
mono and loosening her long hair, she knelt 
before the wide-mouthed cl 


some pieces of wood from a 


imney and with 
wicker basket 
laid a small fire in the grate. 

When the blaze was burning briskly, shi 
rummaged in the disordered depths of het 
trunk and brought out a small, flat, brass- 


bound box. For some tin she sat quite 
still upon the rug, in the glow of the fire 
then slowly she turned out the contents 
of the little box, and gav the treasured 
papers to the flame 


miscellanes 


\ stubby pencil and so! 


sheets of paper lay upon a t] 


chair where the 
tures for Daddy 

towards her and, 
neil and began 


baby had been “ writing pi 
Vivien pulled the 
without rising, took up the | 


chair 


to write: 


“Dear Bic Dick,—I’m on my knees to 
you, dear one—literally, I mean, on the 
floor beside a chair ; and my heart and s 
are on their knees to you, too, my best, my 
dearest boy ! I’m dreadfully home-sick su 
your letter came this morning. It was » 
splendid of you to go and get awarded th 
contract on that Flower Farm! Dick 
will be the making of us. I can hardly wi 
to come and help you. And the cottage tor 


the summer you say you've bespoken. O 


Dick, 1m coming home to you—com! 
home |!” 

rhe last of the glowing fire in the g 
ent out a shower of sparks, a few 
flakes of burned paper whirled in the wide 


mouthed chimney, and a faint odour ol 


singed hair and old tobacco pervaded tile 
darkening room. 


Vivicn, wita a new, sweet joy 











A ROYAL SCHOOLGIRL 


The Little Princess of the Belgians at School in Italy 


By ALICE STRONACH 


as of the cottage the war has brought 

many changes, to none perhaps more 
than to the little Princess Marie José, the 
only daughter of the King and Queen of the 
Belgians. Until the fateful August of 1914, 
the little Princess, whose eighth birthday 
fell on the 4th of that month (the day when 
war was declared between England and 
Germany), had led the quiet but happy life 
that is the usual lot of Royal children in 
the twentieth century. Her first lessons 
were learned literally at her mother’s knee, 
for Queen Elizabeth of Belgium, highly 
educated and fully awake to her duties as 
mother as well as queen, took a personal 
share in her children’s education. 


T the children of the palace as well 


Royal Exiles 

When the war came, the Queen, bravely 
tesolved to remain by her soldier husband’s 
side, sent her children, the twelve-year-old 
Duke of Brabant, heir to the throne, with 
his younger brother, Prince Charles, and 
their sister, the baby of the family, to 
England. Before long the earnest desire of 
the older boy, to return and fight for his 
country by his father’s side, was granted. 
But the younger brother and the little 
Princess remained in exile, Prince Charles 
as a schoolboy at Eton, where he is the 
housemate of Prince Henry, younger brother 
of the Prince of Wales, the Princess Marie 
José as the guest of Lord Curzon of Kedle- 
ston at his beautiful country seat with his 
three young daughters as her friends and 
companions. 


At School near London 

Later the Princess became a pupil at a 
convent school on the outskirts of London, 
and there she had the novel experience of 
being just a little schoolgirl, not a Royal 
Princess. For by the Queen of Belgium’s 
*xpress wish no distinction was made be- 
tween the Princess and her companions. 
She shared their simple daily life, their 
lessons and games and meals, with girls 


from quiet English homes, and learned— 
if the lesson were needed—to cast aside the 
burden of Royal rank. 


Just an Ordinary Schoolgirl 

In this respect the little Princess’s school 
life in Italy will be just like that at her 
London convent school. For when a girl 
dons the simple grey uniform dress of a 
pupil at the famed Santissima Annunziata 
Institute in Florence, she ceases to be 
princess or countess, though nearly every 
pupil can boast a title, and becomes merely 
“‘Signorina’’ to teachers or servants, 
‘“*Tessa’’ or ‘‘ Gemma,” or whatever her 
name may be, to her chosen friends, while 
a surname and a number serve to identify 
her personal belongings. 


A School with a History 

Both the school and the school building 
have an interesting history. The Poggio 
Imperiale, where the little grey-robed ladies 
are housed, is palatial both in size and in 
its site on one of the southern slopes of the 
Arno looking down on the City of Flowers, 
where so many Americans have made thei 
winter home. As you approach it by th: 
splendid avenue of oaks and cypresses known 
as the Viale dei Colli, you scarcely need yout 
guide-book to tell you that the school was 
once a Royal villa, a favourite summer 
residence of kings and queens and of thi 
erand-ducal families of the Austrian dynasty 
who long held sway in Tuscany. 

In the magnificent rooms where littl 
schoolgirls, the little Princess Marie Jos¢ 
one of them, study and play, many a thril 
ling page of Florentine history has been 
enacted. Beneath the frescoed ceilings 
kings and queens have feasted and hel 
councils, and generations of Royal arch 
dukes and their duchesses have been born 
and married and died. 


The Scene of Thrilling Tragedy 

In one of the rooms the Princess Isabella, 
to whom her father, Cosimo I., had given 
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the villa, was straneied by her husband, 
Even in their muriers the Modteis were 
gentlemen, and net ony was the cord used 
a silken one, but the sivan’! ng act was pre- 
luded by a fricn Uy banqact and a pretty 
love scene, panne! to reavure the guilty 
wif 

Another Roval lady who owied the 
vilia for a time and left more pleasing asso 
ciations was Maria Madelena of Avustrin, 
wife of Cosimo I] It was she who changed 
the name of the villa to the one it now 
bears. Sie beautified the gardens and the 
house, and, as a slab in the wali records 
left them to future arch-duchesses of Tus 
cany to be ‘a delight to their eyes for 
ever,.”’ 


Some Historic Decorations 

Each successive tenant seems to hay 
added some fresco or statue as a memento 
of his occupation Five of the ground-floor 


f 


rooms are decorated with frescoes by Matteo 


Rosselli, depicting adventures in the lives 


of the Emnerors Ferdinand and Rudolph 


In the lunettes are frescoed pictures of 
scenes in the lives of the saint 

In one of the schoolrooms a bust com 
memorates the founder of the school, Signo 
Gino Cappon, and the tale of how the 
famous school for girls came to be estab 
lished by this voung Florentine of good 
family and wealth is an interesting chapter 
in the history of education 

Left a widower at the age of twenty-two 
with two littl daughters to bring up 

ignor Capponi set to work to devise th 
best possible scheme for their education 
These were the days when in Italv even the 
boys had little more than a few lessons from 
the priest, while the families who had good 
governesses for their girls might be counted 
on the fingers But this exceptional vouns 


father, leaving his little girls in their grand 


mother’s care, travelled in England, France 
and Germany, studying the ditierent svs 
tems of educating girls It was in France 
at the Maison St. Denis that he tound his 


ideal school, and his ideal teacher in. the 


cirectress, Madame Luens Invited to vo 


to Italy to teach Signor Capponi's daughter 
Madame Euens declined, wisely preferring 
the position she held to one Ccpendent on 


the life and caprice of an inciviinal. She 


would teach orl inder the authority of 
the Stat: 


Returning to Miorence, Capponi enl 
the interest of the voung wife of the Arc] 





duk: Leopoll for his scheme for a State 
chool for the eirls of Italy Funds and 
support were obtained from the Govern 
ment, anl in 1822, under the a ice 

the State of Tuscany, tl Koval Instit 

or the Santissima Annunziata was opened 

with Madame Iuens a lirectre lifts 
ix girls from all parts of Italy came 

pupils to the school, which y it , 
housed in the Via della Scala in old 
monastery founded by t Duch lear 


ora ol Foledo. 


For more than twenty-three irs tl] 
Institute was the recognised cent of i . 
equcation in Itaty, an, tl fort 
omewhat declined in the troublous ye 
of the Revolution they peecdilv reviy 
with the coming of mor ettled time 


When the school reopened after its remo 


to the Poggio Impertale t] numb 


pupils had increased t 


In every sense the | 1 to hich tl 
hitile Belbuan Prince | 
institution rhe president 
appomted 1 1 Roval 1 t 1 mb 
( council by tl Min Pub | 
truction, and the 
paid by thie state ‘ 1 t pel 
iven after a certain | 


Very Modest for a Princess 


The school f some oF 

sO Enelish money, seer 
from an Enelish st | 

ufficrently larg ! It 
pav for a caught 
lone would give a bi 

} 

the girl who has b 
The elrentéle ot 1 1 
cratic, the names of | t 
as the Medicis, Stroz OT / ? 
cinis, and most of the great | } 


roeurring in the re¢ 

pupils Now and aga 

In a bouquet of exot 

name as Hill or Clive 

suggesting that som i't hter of 
States or England had b 

b 


with the children of Ita 


yv an Itahan mother, t 


fhe villa is no show pl for tourist 
and ~ Tin ion for a stranger to visit it 

rare p.ivil -ge, tl h parents and friend 
fo the pupils are 1 1 1 on Sunday and 








4a Marta, 


P-sto ! 


Princesa Marie José 


of Belgium, 
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Thursday, the weekly holiday. On the day 
of my visit the villa seemed quict as a 
convent in the hot hour of the siesta. The 
big cool entrance hall and long corridors, 
through which I was ushered by a maid in 
the brown livery of the school household 


staff, echoed to our steps ; so did the great 
beautiful rooms through which J later 
accompanied my hostess—a young English 
lady, whose chief duty was to speak with 
the pupils in her mother tongu 
Miles of Polished Floors 

“You must be prepared for a_ lon 
journey,” she warned me, and in our tou! 


of the building we seemed to cover miles 
of polished flooring. 
at the little oratory 
seven in summer, winter, the 
pupils assemble for prayers conducted by 
the school chaplain. We stopped to admire 
a fine picture of the Annunciation and a 
beautiful relief by Thorwaldsen, 
serves as paliotto to the altar. 
—Faith, Courag 
Purity, and Hope—are there to inspire tli 
girls with these womanly virtues. 

The splendid rooms, their walls frescoed 
or covered with tapestry, some hung with 
copies of the famous pictures that ones 
were there, the scanty furniture of antique 
design covered in rich brocade, suggested 
court receptions rather than school lessons 
It needed little imagination to picture 
big ball-room with its 
silk brocade filled with a gay company of 
dark-eyed girls, their grey frocks replaced 
by the white muslin and coloured ribbons 
of their gala wear, on such great occasions 
as a prize day or a visit from Queen Elena 
or the Queen Mother Margarita. On such 
occasions a play is sometimes given in the 
little theatre of the school. 


Our pilgrimage began 
where, at half-past 


eight in 


whicl 
Six statu 


Gentleness, Charity, 


the 


hangings of yellow 


Where the Princess Sleeps 

Upstairs, on the second and third floor 
are the dormitories, great airy rooms with 
rows of curtained cots, ‘as new 
snow. The great rooms seemed to radiate 
cleanliness. No speck of dust had a ghost 
of a chance for existence on polished floors 
beds that seemed as if no mortal ever di 
turbed their dainty softness; and ta 


white a fallen 


marble console tablk with combs and 
brushes matching their owners’ beds in 
immaculacy. Beneath the marbl veri 


tiers of drawers, these anc 
beds be 
windows 
towers of Florence, girdl 
and 
waters 


the dimitv-hi 


ing 4t:0n on! tT | 


th nly furnit Trom t 
the view 1s superb t] domes and 
] and vines 
rising above the silver 


Arno. Sure! ich daintiness 


olive trees, 
of the 


vithin, such beauty should count 





for somethi in tl life the schoolgirl 

daily op 1 ‘ | her eves In suc] 

ironment. Each girl ] her own wash 
basin and mirror in the well equippé 
teatoive adjoining the dormitory, and con 
nected with the school claborate littl 
bathing establishment ] rooms for 
medicinal baths as well rdinary marb 
ae) 

So far the great building had seeme 
ilent as the pala f the Sleeping Beauty 
But downstairs i cl where, 

| 1] being over, tl prepar 
their lessons for next y, there was lif 
hough little noise In the parate desl] 

me of which were opened { 1 
I noted the same exquisite neat 
tl lormitories and in tl] di of tl} 
pupils, the grey frock 1 
fashion with white frills at the neck, and tl 
oloured ribbon belt, gree r red or b 
or yellow, indicating the wearer ( 
Several displayed their girlish mement 
photographs of parents and friend nd tl 
like, which, held by a lat rk of ribbe 
in the lid, kept company wit} hoolbook 
\ pencil 
No Signs of Overwork 

There were no sig ove! rk 
bright young face S Tt 
cerned herself litt] 
ment, and Italian rls, u tlie tel 
{o teach, tal litt vl ] 
tunities for h er educati rel t 
by the Lyceos and Universit At tl 
\nnunziata the hool pr 
much like that of an J 

Though cor petit n nl o { 

led, there i 
©) ] Pro 1 1 
Ss etme ia ; P " 
; i fa mak 
iry for | t { r Liv 
\ re is ext llent for tl 
» show aptitu { t yparat 
7 li +] teacl f } 
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physiology are the latest and most up-to- 


date. Physics, chemistry, hygiene, and 
natural history form part of the school 
course. 

The teaching of languages is thorough 
and practical, and this was one reason why 


the school was selected for the little Princess ° 


Marie José. Fluency in speaking and 
writing are aimed at from the earliest 
lessons, and in the higher classes the litera- 
ture of France and England, and, of course, 
America, is carefully studied. 

French, which the little Princess Marie 
José speaks perfectly, is a compulsory sub- 
iect. The tiniest pupils quickly learn it, 
for from the first the lessons are given in 
French. The teaching is entirely oral 
luring the first year. 


The Princess to Study English 

English, less easy for Italian girls, is 
fiectively taught, and Princess Marie José, 
by her mother’s wish, will devote a good 
leal of time to the study of a language in 
which she is already fairly expert. She 
will have opportunities of speaking English, 
of taking part in English plays, writing 
letters and compositions in English, and 
making acquaintance with English and 
American literature. 

Early hours are a matter of course. In 
winter the girls get up at half-past six, 
in the hot summer at six. Seven o'clock 
breakfast is followed by chapel and a short 
time of recreation and study. 
to noon comes morning school. 


From nine 
Dinner is 
at midday, and after dinner the girls walk 
or play in the school grounds, if the day be 
fine; in a big covered court if it rains. A 
walk on the hill-side or a visit to a picture 
gallery or museum occasionally varics the 
alternoon programme. More school and 
study fill the hours from three to five, when 
vis:ting professors from Florence arrive for 
the special lessons in dancing, piano, harp, 
singing, and violin. Supper at half-past 
seven is followed by needlework with talk 
or reading in foreign languages. At 


or half - past, 


nine 
according to the scason, 
Prayers end the day, and by ten o'clock all 
the snow-white beds ar: : 


occupied, 

On Christmas Day the scene is a very gay 
one. None of the girls go home for Christ- 
mas, but they have the merriest time possi- 
ule with a gay Christmas dinner, and a great 
Christmas tree hung with gifts made by the 


bit 


girls for the children of the servants and th. 
people employed in the grounds and garden: 

The resident teachers preside at the pup 
meals, and they, like the girls and 
household staff, wear a simple unifor 
dress—in their case, black. This simplicit; 
and uniformity in dress is an outward syn 
bol of the doctrine of equality practised an 
preached in this school where Royal prin- 
cesses are pupils and all the girls are of higt 
degree. The pupils are taught that titles 
like wealth, have no intrinsic value, but 
involve great responsibilitics in charity and 
courtesy and nobility of character. Nobless 
oblige is no dead letter among these girls o1 
Italy’s noble families, and the kindness t 
wards the poor which has always been 
beautiful trait in the character of thi 
Queen of the Belgians, especially since wat 
brought hunger and want to the children ot 
her husband’s realm, will be encouraged and 
fostered in her little daughter by her present 
environment. 











The Queen of Italy as Patroness 
Both Queen Elena and the Queen Mothet 
Margarita take a warm interest in the school 
to which the Queen of the Belgians has sent 
her daughter. There are portraits of both 
Queens in the schoolrooms, one very beau- 
tiful one bearing, in Queen Margarita’s own 
writing, an affectionate dedication to he1 
“Cave alumne”’ (‘Dear pupils’’). 
Sometimes, as a great privilege, a pupil 
is allowed to send a drawing or other spx 
cimen of her work to the Queen patroness. 
No honour is greatly prized—not 
even that of having her name inscribed in 
the golden Book of Honour, a magnificent 
volume, bound in crimson velvet with the 
college monogram in gold, which lies on th 
table in the principal reception room. 
Sometimes the are taken to a 
concert or to a lecture on history or litera- 
ture in the city. The blue skies and sun- 
shine, the exquisite country with its hill 
ide poderes beautiful with the soft grey 
of olive trees, the kindly courteous ways 
of the Florentine people, have helped ic 
soften the hardship of exile for the young 
Princess and build up a store of happy 
memorics for the years to come when, th: 
war over, she returns to her own country 
and to the loving environment of home lite 


with parents and brothers in her father's 


more 


, 
cr) q 
giris 
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THE ROMANCE OF A V.AD. 


By 
FOWELL 


OLIVIA 


HERE was a pause in the rush of the 
V.A.D. hospital kitchen. 

The two “‘ supers’ having cleaned 
he stove and whitened the hearth, polished 
the urns and the “ brasses ’’—-tasks they 
-ould, of course, have groaned over in their 
wn homes—and cut bread-and-butter for 
seventy men, not including orderlies and 
V.A Ds, found time to breathe and surveyed 
omplacently the result of their labours. 

fhe Youngest Super sat on the edge of the 
tchen table 
tive young person, with fluffy dark hair and 


She was a decidedly attrac 


i pair of mischievous brown eves, and the 
rm brown of her uniform, with its snow: 
wp and apron, became her better than any 


ss she had ever worn 


Forty men on. ful er 1, <e 
houghtfully Phat meat thirty tray 

t least, so I’ve laid thirty-ti vel rt Ab 

Shelly doesn’t turn up there won't) be 
litary piece of cake for anyon Do vou 


hear, Testi Nary a bit « vk 
hospital ! 
The Chief Cook was peering into tl] 
pths of a big black saucepan « t] 
She looked up absently. 
The morning shift left word that this 
ul to simmer till four o’clock,’ she said 


loubtfully ; ‘* but they nevet 


ae 


as put on, and I’m sure it’s done enough 


I should take it otf, then, Testie,”’ said 
the Youngest Super as she slid off the table 
nd went round to the fi The morning 
shift always muddles thing Ifere—let me 


ary it. You'll spill it over my clean 
hearth—I know , ; 
th 1 KI Ww you Will 
You and your hearth!" scoffed the 
First Super, May Bestall, who waged a 
mtinual wordy war with her junior, Betty 
Ward : } 


It’s a bee-oo-tiful hearth !”’ protested 
betty as she staggered along under the 
* You're 

Vlous—that me 
lou it’s what's the matter with you. 


veight of the heavy aucepan., 


Can I have a box of matches, please, 
Miss Tester 


Wal 


" said a voice from the door- 


Miss Tester turned and looked severely 
at the nurse who came into the kitchen. 

“ Hatch |’ she said laconically. 

The nurse stared. 

‘Matches for the surgery,”’ she explained 

“Hatch !’’ repeated Miss Tester with 
asperity. 

The nurse’s jaw dropped. 

“Matches for——” she began weakly. 

“My good girl,” snapped the Chief Cook 
that Matron 
absolutely forbids nurses to come into the 


“do you know—or don’t you 


kitchen except for their meals ? Requests 


to be made at the 

Hatch.’ The nurse supplied the word 
heerfully. She even seemed relieved to 
find that the cook’s mind had not given way 


‘ , } t¢ 
\ can | ] ] i hi > hh 
| Sistel | | regular fume t 
mend kept wa ry} for het vou 
( help that, N kKules are ru 
And { ! | ( you girl { 
them,” Mi Pester said with a grim smi 
Chere was a sound of hurrying feet dow 
the passage, and a tall, white-capped nut 
ducked her he to k through the little 
puar t ture 
Can: } I | for a can of be cr 
\\ 1 | isked, holding up her can a 
] 
t lence of ¢ th 
Wats l }) we ( lle l l 
> t i , 
voice at her elbo 


~ 


flass of hot milk, please. T’ll com: 
back for it in five minutes.” 


Matron \ W you ve the twe 
Opel PO -Tenw l I 1 t ¢ ( 

Sst may Ve her tea no 
There an operation at four 

Can T have a glass of lemonade for my 


Some carbolic soap, please, for band- 
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The rush had begun again. The Chief 
Cook and her two supers whisked from 
scullery to hatch, from hatch to larder, from 
kitchen to store-room, till there was another 
breathing space. 

“My goodness me!”’ gasped the Young- 
est Super, collapsing dramaticaily into the 
unsympathetic arms of her colleague. “TI 
don’t know, positively, whether I’m on my 
head or my heels.” 

“On your heels, I hope,” said the Chief 
briskly. ‘I want you to take Sister’s 
tea up—it’s just ready. She’d rather you 
went right side up, I imagine.” 

Betty Ward made a quick recovery and 
danced over to the looking-glass, which she 
had persuaded an obliging orderly to nail 
up at just the right height. 

“‘ Vanity |’ scoffed Miss Bestall as Betty 
straightened her cap and tucked up a stray 
wisp of hair. ‘‘ Now, whom do you think 
you’re going to meet ?”’ 

“One never knows. That’s what makes 
it so thrilling to take Matron’s tray. Why, 
some day I might barge right into the King 
come on a surprise visit—think of that, 
now |!” 

“* Yes, do,”’ Miss Bestall laughed. 
drop the tray in a funk.” 

“Well, being a quick-witted young female, 
I’d make the best of it. I’d say: ‘ My Liege’ 
(that’s what you call him, don’t you ? ), 
‘I have no flowers to strew your pathway, 
but what I have I offer. Deign to tread on 
our High-Class China.’ ”’ 

The Chief took Sister’s hot buttered toast 
off the top of the stove and put it on the 
tray. 

‘Now one of you take the tray and be 
quick,” she said. 

“Yes, Miss 


* You'd 


Tester; I’m_ going this 
d’reckly minute. Have I got a smut on my 
nose, Bestall ? Have I, Testie? I want to 
do the kitchen credit, in case Sir Douglas 
Haig is on the corridor.” 

“You're all right, you ridiculous child ! 
Hurry up, do!” 

““ T hope you'll find your way,” called Miss 
Bestall as the Youngest Super went out of 
the door. ‘‘ Remember, first turn to the 
left, second to the right.” 

Betty Ward turned and wrinkled her nose 
at her tormentor. She always did get lost 


in those twisty, upstairs corridors, and never 


could find the back-stairs again, having been 
born without the bump of locality. But 


there was some excuse for her at St. Mildred’s, 
for it was a rambling old convent whose 
nuns had effaced themselves for the sake 
of the soldier-boys, and it seemed to Betty 
that it would take a lifetime for her to be 
able to ‘“‘run up to Matron’s room” as 
Miss Tester so easily suggested. Generally, 
she was returned by a nurse or orderly to 
the laughing derision of the kitchen staff. 

To-day she stood as usual at the top of 
the stairs and looked nervously at four or 
five doors, all slightly ajar. One was the 
Radiant Heat Room, through which you 
passed on your way to Sister’s sanctum ; 
another opened on to the Operation Room ; 
the others were wards; but, of course, the 
question was, Which was which? There 
was no use standing still; something must 
be done. But the first attempt was a 
failure, and Betty retreated, scarlet, before 
the inquiring gaze of the occupants of 
Ward IV. 

‘‘ Bother |” she said emphatically. ‘‘ Why 
on earth can’t they label the Radiant Heat 
Room instead of simply calling it Ward 
Something—I can’t remember what!” 

She pushed open another door, to see the 
Operation Room looming before her at the 
end of the little passage and two nurses bus) 
sterilising instruments. 

“Operation at four,’’ repeated Betty t 
herself pitifully, as she backed out agai 
with an anxious wonder as to the conditi: 
of Sister’s hot buttered toast. 

The third attempt brought success, and 
with a sigh of relief the Super darted throug] 
the Radiant Heat Room into the 
beyond. led tray at fi 
speed ahead does not allow for meeting 
heavy body coming in the opposite dir 
tion. 


passage 


But to carry a I 


exclaimed a_ laughing 
voice, and a pair of masculine hands steadi 
the tray and saved Sister’s tea frém absolut: 
ruin. 

“Oh!” gasped Betty breathlessly, and 
then, glancing up at the tall figure in he 
pital blue, her face crimsoned, paled, crin 
oned again, and but for the fact that a pail 
of strong hands still held the precious tra) 
there would yet have been disaster. “ Oh! 
he gasped again, but in a different tont 
This was not the King or Sir Douglas Haig 
but someone much m¢ 
Youngest Super’s feclings than either 0! 
them. 


“Steady on!” 


re upsetting to the 








‘h 


re 
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“T’ve been hoping to run against you,’ 
said the laughing voice, ‘‘ and now I’ve done 
it literally.” 

“ But—how did you know I was here? I 
didn’t know you were,” Betty said demurely. 

“Of course you didn’t. I was only sent 
on here yesterday from Sendon. but there 
isa. cook’s time-sheet hung up in the passage, 
and I have eyes, £0 ‘od 

“Oh! I must go,” 
hurried.y 


interrupted LDetty 
and hot 
‘he’s got an operation at four. 
I've been an age—I can’t find my way 
about here yet, even after al] this time.” 

“Poor Bets! You always did get lost, 
didn't you? Well—Sister’s room ? Isn't 
that the one marked * private’ on the long 
corridor ? Come on—ZJ know. I'l 
the tray to the door.” 

“Oh, Clive! You mustn't! 
sees you there’ll be ructions.” 

“Not if I tell her you're eng 
said Clive calmly. 


Chis is Sister’s tea 


toast and 


Carry 
If Matron 
iged to me,” 


The Youngest Super gasped. 

“But I’m not!’ she protested indig- 
nantly, running after her captured tray. 
“Qh! Clive, do be good!” 

Well, Vil teil Matron I’m 
engaged to you if you like that better. But 
mayn’t you be polite in a Red Cross Hos- 
pital 2?” 

Barely—in this one. Oh! and Clive, 
you do limp. Is it—oh, dear! Will it 
hurt you to have carried that tray ? Is it 
very bad ? ” 


“tem. 


The young man looked down eagerly at 
the little figure at his sid 

“Well,” he said, bravely resisting the 
temptation to “ pile on the agony,” “ they 
don't generally send you to hospital unless 
you've got something the matter with you, 
but when they’ve got the last of the little 
bits of shrapnel out of my ankle I shall soon 
be all right.” 

“Then you'll have-to have an operation,” 
Betty thought, with an added horror of the 
toom at the top of the stairs. “Oh! and 
Clive, you won't think it horrid—will you ? 
—but I can’t ask you up to tea or anything, 
because I’m a worker here, and it’s strictly 
forbidden.” 

‘Some of you have been up to some- 
thing |” grinned Clive. ‘ Well, don’t worry 
Over that. I won’t stand on ceremony 
when I get a chance to get out. Here's 
your door, What do you do now?” 


“ Knock at the door and walk in.” Betty 
lilted the old nursery rhyme softly and held 


out her hands for her tray. ‘‘ Thanks 
awfully, Clive. I do hope it hasn’t hurt 
you. Now, do go away—oh, my goody! 


There’s Matron ! ”’ 

Clive glanced down the corridor, and 
Matron at the far end, passing from one 
ward to another, stopped for a minute and 
made a mental note that one of the young 
cooks seemed to be on unnecessarily familiar 
terms with a tall soldier, 

‘Now you’ve done it,” snapped Betty 
ungratefully. Then composed her face to 
a demure smile as she entered the room and 
began to lay the tea-table. 

“Well!” said Miss Bestall, looking up 
from a breathless cutting of “‘ more bread- 
and-butter for the men who are going away,” 
as Betty entered the kitchen. “I thought 


you had gone for good this time. Get lost 
again ?” 
“Of course,” said Betty calmly. ‘“‘ What 


” 


do you expect ? 

“You look to me as if you had met some- 
one,”’ Miss Bestall said, sliding a plateful 
of bread-and-butter through the hatch and 
turning to stare at Betty’s flushed checks 
and sparkling eyes. 

““T expect it was the French President,” 
said the Chief Cook humorously. ‘“‘ Come 
along, please, and get your tea. We must 
make the men’s urns in ten minutes.” 

Betty sat through that tea-time in a 
dream—a delightful dream. She had not 
known till the news came that Clive Meldrum 
was wounded how much she had really cared 
for this boy chum of hers, And then she 
remembered that at least twice she had 
refused to marry him, and though she wasn’t 
sure even yet that she wanted to go as fal 
as that, still life without him was unthink- 
able. And now to think he was in the same 
building! The blood rushed in a crimson 
wave up to the roots of the dark, fluffy hair. 
She only hoped he would be discreet; it 
would be awful if people got to know! 

“Wake up, my dear; you’re dreaming. 
Pass the bread and margarine,” commanded 
the Chief genially. 

“Four men just come in, please, Cook,” 
said a voice at the door. ‘Can you send 
four ordinaries into the sitting-room ? ” 

“ Right, orderly. How many men came 
from Sendon last night ? Bad cases?” 

“Not very, and only two. One shell- 
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shock and one shrapnel in the ank’'e, The 
shrapnel case is a nice sort of chap—-barri-ter 
or something before the war, I think. They 
say he’s to hive a V.C. for something rather 
fine he’s done out there,’’ added the orderly 
confidentially, as he disappeared round the 
corner, 

‘That's the man T saw as | came through 
attic 
said Miss Bestall, jumping up from the tabl 


the lounge from the this afternoon 


to lay a tray for four He looks a gent! 
man—fine-looking fellow, toc 

Betty’s burned, and it 
seemed as if her heart burned 
though no one shou'd 
that it mattered to het 


cheeks almost 
tco, with a 
curious sort of pride 
ever know 


[Two ordinaries and a farinaceous cet 


and Dare'’s egg, please 
‘ Poached ege fol Wood please 
Betty darted across to the hatch ai 


grinned mischievously at the waiting nurse 


‘You're too early. my dears. Can't help 
it—vour clocks are wrong ours isn't | 
for Wood ?”’) She ste pped back and cor 
sulted a diet shect Sorry, Nurse, | 
Wood isn’t down for eggs 

“ But I know he has to have one pre 
tested the irate nurs 

Bring an order, th No, and Cool 


Nurse 
We're 


isn’t down for hot milk 
Sorry I can’t let you have it 


Smith 
awtully 
and milk 
Nurse Smith shrugged het 
I thought he was trying it on, but h 
said he had to have it.) On: 
please 


short of egg 
houlders 


ordinary, thes 


Betty was enjoving herscll She love 
the rush and bustk ind even, it must be 
confessed, liked to refuse some of the lord 
ung VIALD.s She eve 


that 


commands of the v 


forgot for a few minutes there w 
such a person as Cuve M 

But that 
source anc did not 


When the 


the dining-room the new arrival was one 


ldrum 
vounyg man was a person of 1 
intend to be 


men came to carry the un te 


forgotter 


them, but to Betty relief he 
ol Tecognition, 


That's the new man aid Miss Bestall 


in a whisper as the urn lsappecared 
“Oh!” said Betty inadiiierent 
“He’s a nice-looking fellow idl th 
Chief; ‘“‘ but I don’t think h: ht to b 
carrying a heavy urn ww! he limps like 
dhat. JF don’t know what the murs \ 


Thyuepdcrryet cider t tor let lay lev it \T, \\ 


there are potatoes to peel for to-morroy ; 
you might as well be getting them up from 
the cellar.” 

When tea was over the new man brought 
back the last of the empty urns and looked 
at the Chief with an ingratiating smile as 
he put it on the table 


“Po you want any help ? he suggested 
deprecatingly ‘I'm sure I could do some 
edd job—peel potatoc for instance He 


lanced casually at the pink cheeks of th 


Youngest Super as she industriously serubbe 


way at very grimy vegetables in th 


> onic 
cullery sink 
Are vou fit to stand abcut 


he Chief. “ You're a new 


] 
ast 


rival, aren't 


Yes 
with they'd done it befe 
Che Chief beamed—the 


oO 
to her 


they ent me here last night | 
hospital was dea 
and this young man hada very taku 
oice and a winning smilie 


Well, [hope we'll soon cure you,” s] 


vad ‘Well see you get geed food 
ny rate and that’s halt the battle 

I’m sure of that Meanwhile, can’t 
help Wa loup, or somethi 

Now Miss Tester had re: ohitely refust 

ll otters from other men, but this tall, fa 
haired boy was. cditiere ind the next 
minute the thished and confused You 
Super found herseif meckly wiping up p 
ind di:hes which were be vashed w 
with remarkable celerity by the “ gentlema 
ran ke 

You didn't know | ha g 

ry maid, did you, Betty ] v] 
ere miisclueve ‘ hi houldet 
\li Bestall seized a tray full of the clean 
pots and carned then ff to the pantry 

1 think it horrid of 1, Clive,” she 
vhispered back, but havil : accidentall 
met hi Ve her lips twitched, and tw 
' ilimiple iyed her 

Darl ier ecstatn 

al i pped i 

| i | i) t] Chiel 
I m th k tcl t have \ 
come to help it break the hospit 
china 

I'm frightfully sorry, Cook he called 





| shouldn't have though 
earth would have 


thick a that But Jl 


ther af 


back penitently 
anything on broken a 
buy the 


pital ane 











Drawn by 
“*You dida't know I was such a good —s 
Scullery maid, did you, Betty?’'" 
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A chuckle suunded from the kitchen. 
Then a new voice. 

“Oh! Good evening, Miss Tester. I 
just wanted to see about the new orders 
for the night nurses.” 

“Yes, Matron. 


'» 


“ There ! 


I was wondering iy 
whispered Betty, opening wide 
eyes at the washer-up. ‘ You’ll 
into a scrape yet.” 


get me 
What's the harm of 
a soldier washing up for the hospital ? It’s 
your guilty conscience. You know you're 
in love with me, and you think everyone 
will see it.’”’ 

“I’m not ! 
whisper. 

‘I mean, I am in love with you,” Clive 
corrected himself hurriedly. “ It all comes 
to the same in the end—at least, I hope it 
will.” 


‘* Bless me, ‘child ! 


, 


’ flamed Betty in an indignant 


““You’ve no right to say such things.” 

‘‘None whatever,” he agreed cheerfully. 

“And you think that can be arranged, 
Miss Tester ?”’ said Matron’s voice. 

‘* Perfectly, Matron.” 

“ That’s right, then. 
to-day ?” ° 

Matron the scullery. 
Betty’s face flushed a deeper pink; Clive 
dived his hands into the big washing-up 
bowl as if his life depended on it. 

“Oh! Miss Ward, I see. 
You've got a new helper ? 


Who is on with you 


was coming to 


Good evening. 
Meldrum hasn't 
lost much time in making himself useful ! ”’ 

Matron smiled graciously, but her glance 
travelled keenly from one face to the other. 
She remembered the glimpse of the two 
figures at the end of the long corridor. 

The next day and the days followin 
Meldrum came with his offer of assistanc 
(though a vigilant nurse had stopped the 
carrying Of heavy urns), and Miss Tester 
sm.led at him graciously, and even came and 
had a little chat in the scullery while th: 
soup “came to the boil.” But there came 
a day when Betty was not the “ 
and Miss Bestall confided to Miss Testes 
afterwards that she really didn't care very 
for Meldrum ; he couldn’t talk—ony 
answered what you said to him. ' 

I don’t think him at all interesting,’ 
she said, with her nose in the air, 


of 
Db 
e 


wiper-up, 


much 


Oh! J do,” said Miss Tester, 

I expect he was.’t intcrested in y 
the truti’s tolu,”’ sicpped Betty succuu.y 
my Wadisacd ¢ lO tbe pantry. 
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* Really |” Miss 
after her thoughtfully. 

Betty in the pantry, arranging cups and 
plates and holding a disjointed conversation 
with the nurse, who was boiling 


Bestall, 


said 


stanng 


bandages 


over a gas-ring, was feeling rather dejected 
It was her own fault that she had not been 
in the scullery with Clive: he not to 


think she was waiting for ery after 


Was 
him ¢ 
had 


chance of seeing him, it wa 


missed het 
surpris.ng 
how empty a day could feel when that 


noon; and yet, now she 


happened. 
* T think thos« 
will simmer all right for a time. Turn the 
gas lower if they boil too fast.’ 
“Tf ’ 
“Well, J must go, whatever happens 
I’m on hall duty, and there goes the bell 
Two minutes after Nurse’s disappearance 


Chere,” said the nurse, 


I’m here.’ 


the pantry door opened, and a tall, blue-clad 
figure appeared on the threshold. 

“What luck!” he said joyfully. “ Betty 
you were a little wretch to leave me to wash 
up with that Miss What’s-her-name.”’ 

Betty dimpled provokingly. 

“She thinks you most uninteresting.”’ 
“ Ouite right 
“Clive, you’ve no business here at all 


so’s she. Betty—— 
Really, you would get me into a fearful row 
if you were caught.” 

“It’s your own fault, darling ! 

‘You're not to call me that.” 

“ But I can’t help it, dar—dear. You 
see, Betty, I must speak to you, and I] never 
As soon as the doctor 
will let me out I’m coming round to see your 
people, but then yoz're 
here. It is hard on a chap, isn't it: 
“ue” 


ranging a stack of saucers with great car 


9 t 


get a chance alone. 


even always up 


asked Betty demurely, ar- 
“If only you were a nurse ! 

me!’ ejaculatcd Betty 

wrinkling her little nose. ‘‘ I should hate 

it | I don’t mind what I do for you all 

in the background, but—no thank you 


“Well, I don’t know that 


* Goodness 


I want you 


be one, either. I'd knock down any other 
fellow that wanted you to fuss ovel hin 
And I believe brown suits you better than 
blue. Betty, you must always wear a dress 
just that colour—but I believe it’s the cap 
that does the trick. I don’t know, but 
OU ever woud QO 5S cL l ul life, 
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bright blue uniform that did its best to 
turn a distinguished -looking young man 
into a clodhopper. 

“ Well, I’m sorry I can’t return the com- 
pliment,” she said. “ There’s just one 
thing to be thankful for: you don't have 
to have the bottoms of your trousers turned 
up. Do you know, I always used to think 
that was part of the uniform!” 

“Wait till I get out, you impertinent 
minx! You see me in my great-coat! If 
only they'd hurry up and let me get the 
operation over |” 

“Oh!” All the mischief died out of 
the bg brown eyes — Betty had a horror 
of that room at the top of the stairs, and 
even of the nurses who came down early 
for tea and talked so light-heartedly of 
what was to be done there. ‘‘Oh! Clive— 
poor boy! Will it be very bad ?”’ 

There was a dangerous softness in her 
eyes now, and a little tremble in the sweet 
voice, 

“Betty! Do you care? I believe you 
do—just a little? Oh, Betty, darling!” 

It was inarticulate almost, but something 
made Betty’s eyes waver and fall before the 
soldier’s imploring gaze, and as her little 
white-capped head drooped shyly a blue- 
clad arm stole gently round the brown 
uniform, Then—that pantry door opened 
again, 

“Meldrum,” said Matron’s voice coldly, 
“go back at once to your own quarters ! 
Miss Ward, when do you go off duty ?” 

“Six o’clock, Matron,”’ said a meek and 
trembling voice. 

“Come to the office before you go.” 

* Matron.” began the chief culprit 
eagerly. 

But Matron was already sailing down the 
corridor in one direction, and a scarlet-faced 
Super was disappearing round the opposite 
corner, so Clive M-'drum thoughtfully took 
the middle course that led to the lounge. 

“Don’t any of you stay any longer,” 
said the Chief graciously at five minutes 
to six, when all the tea-things were washed 
up and put away, and the last trayful of 
bread raspings crushed and sifted. 

(‘This hospital lives on breadcrumbs 
and browned flour,” said Miss Bestall 
sarcastically.) 

Betty’s heart gave a big jump, landed in 
her throat, and then sank into her boots, 
after which acrobatic feat it returned to its 
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normal position, but in a highly agiteted 
condition. 

““Aren’t you coming?” asked Miss 
Bestall curiously, as she unpinned her cap 
and smoothed it out. 

He ” Betty glanced at the clock. 
“Not just yet. It’s not six.” 

“ But, my dear child, there’s really nothing 
to do,”’ expostulated the Chief, looking up 
from her study of the diet sheet. ‘I must 
stay till the next cook comes on, but you 
needn’t, and I know you like to walk home 
with Bestall.” 

““I—I—<an’t. I’ve got to go to Matron 
at six,” blurted out Betty. She never 
could keep her own secrets. 

Miss Bestall paused in the act of packing 
her apron into her dispatch case; the Chief 
put down the diet sheet. Poor Betty’s 
face went scarlet under their fixed stare. 

‘““My dear!” said the Chief sympathetic- 
ally. , 

‘It’s that tall V.C.,”’ said Miss Bestall, 
with a sudden flash of inspiration. 

And then Betty astonished the kitchen. 

““Don’t be so idiotic !”’ she said angrily, 
and pushed by Miss Bestall and out of the 
kitchen as the big clock in the lounge struck 
Six, 

Matron was busy writing when Betty 
knocked at the office door, and her ‘‘ Come 





in!’’ was absent-minded. 

‘“ Oh! Miss Ward,” she said as she glanced 
up. ‘I will attend to you in a few min- 
utes.” 


Betty stood meekly by the table listen- 
ing to the scratch of Matron’s pen, till at 
last the letter was finished and folded up. 
Then Matron turned a grave face to her. 

‘Well, Miss Ward,” she said, ‘I hope 
you have some explanation to give me? 
You know that it is one of the strictest rules 
of the hospital that the relations between 
workers and patients are to be strictly 
professional. You knew that Meldrum 
was breaking the rules to be near the pantry 
at all. I may say I have had my suspicions 
before, but I could hardly believe that you 
would lower yourself by such behaviour 
with a man who has been in the hospital 
less than a week. I can think of no excuse ; 
have you one to offer?” 

Betty looked up blankly. Really she 
could think of no explanation at all except 
to say that it was all Clive’s fault, and that, 
of course, was impossible. She wondered 
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vaguely what would happen: would she be 
expelled or mercl;y suspended ? 

And then there wes a knock at the door, 
which was opened before Matron had time 
to give permission, and a familiar voice said 
behind her: 

“Am I in time? The doctor kept me. 
May I explain, please, Matron ? ” 

Matron looked at the new-comer sternly. 
No one knew how she quaked inwardly 
when an unkind fate compelled her to lay 
down the law to these big charges of hers, 
but the only way was to take a high hand. 

“T don’t know what you mean by being 

n time, Meldrum,” she said quietly. ‘‘ You 
have certainly no right to be here just now. 
and Miss Ward has 
nothing to say, you may explain your con- 


But since you are here, 


luct—if you can.” 

“Jt is quite simple, Matron. Miss Ward 
and I are very old friends, and she didn’t 
know | coming h>-re, any 
more than I did. Naturally, I wanted to 
talk to her, but the doctor won’t let me out 
yet; and if he did, Bet—Miss Ward can't 
ask me up because of the wretched 
because of the 


was of course, 


I mean, 
rules, and I never could get 
a chance to speak to her. And, 
we're very special friends; in 
engaged to Miss Ward 

“Oh! indeed, he 
helplessly. 


you 
fact, I'm 


sce 


snot! gasped Betty 


‘I am,” repeated Meldrum firmly. ‘J 
don’t say, Matron, that she is engaged to 
I've settled 
my side of the question, and now I want 
to settle hers, and I ask you, how is a fellow 
to do it under the circumstances ? 
Matron’s lips twitched slightly. 


me—but that’s just my point. 


” 


“Am I to understand that Miss Ward’s 
family approve of this 

“Oh, yes. Don’t they, Betty ? It’s only 
Mis Ward herself 


Meldrum paused and looked down at the 
very pink cheek that was all he could see 
of the Youngest Super’s face. Matron had 
a better view, and the two women looked 
into each other’s eyes for a minute. 


Then Matron glanced at her wrist-watch 


‘I have to go up to one of the ward 
now,’ she said quietly. ‘I think, Miss 
Ward, I must leave you in charge of the 


telephone while I am away—lI’m expecting 
a message from Sendon, And as _ there 
seems a little difference of opinion as to 
your engagement to Mel—to Mr. Meldrum, 
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perhaps you will just settle the matte: 
erd tell me the facts when I come 
again in about twenty minutes.” 

The door shut behind this astoundi 
Matron, and the two young people found 
themselves lawfully alone together for 
first time for two years. 

“ Twenty minutes isn’t a very long ti 
said Clive persuasively ‘Tt would 
pity to waste any of it in pr ri 

oh, Betty, I do love vou so!) Can't 1 ' 
make up your mind to try me, ¢ 
Honestly, if you found you in’t 4 
stick being engaged to me, I'd let vou off 
without a word—at least, I'd try to 
added. 

Betty glanced up shy! \ 
had gone out of the g | 
the “ 


{ere was 


taking for granted ” out of tl 


just a humble lover pleadi 


her favour—and who w th Ww 
Super that such a_ her h 
vain ! 

* Betty—darling — ther 


What are you going t 


Something in her th 


saving anything at 

must have been her he f 
stretched out both hands impulsive 
smiled a little tremulou mile at the 1 
humble V.C And the 

prevented her speaking f 

and when finally she ma | 


words, half laughu 
softly : 


“T’m not going to take \ Ol 


a few 


said, 


Clive. I’m quite, quit re I yw 
now 
And when Matron returned ' 
of twenty minutes she loo! 
the other and smiled as o1 | 
“ 7 could imagine it 
“It is, and we ) \ 
enough,” said Clive eat t t 
“And now, aid Matrot | 
to suggest Miss Ward tal a he 
a week or two. .You are to ] 
operation this week 1 M \\ 
visit you if she is not work | 
when you can get 
‘We've been = arrar 
Meldrum said quickly 
“Then I leave the 1 


Matron with a smi 
And that the 


was 
war wedding from St. \ 


ras 











COMPETITION FOR WOUNDED 
SOLDIERS 


Ten Pounds for the Best Motto designed by a Wounded Soldier 


By THE 
(Cirroused in then interest has been 


aroused in the new Competition for 

Wounded Soldiers, announced in 
the November number. But there are 
still hundreds of wounded men, with time 
on their hands, and with the necessary 
ability, who would be only too pleased to 
hear about this Competition. May I 
appeal to my readers to bring this an- 
nouncement to the notice of those it 
would be likely to interest ? 


Mottoes Wanted 


I want wounded men all over the 
country to set to work to make Mottoes. 
I offer {10 for the best, and £5 for the 
second best Motto designed and executed 
by a wounded soldier or sailor, The 
choosing of the Motto is left to the com- 
petitor—but it should be something of a 
cheering character. Of course, beauty 
of design and execution will be a main 
factor in deciding the Competition ; but 
the adjudicators will also bear in mind 
the suitability of the Motto itself. 

You may use any material, and work 
out the Motto in any style you please, 
but the actual cost of the materials must 
not exceed two shillings. In reply to 
correspondents I may say that it is not 
necessary to include in this sum any little 
odds and ends that you may have by you. 
You must not spend more than two 
shillings. It will be seen that there is 
considerable scope for ingenuity. 


The Rules 
he Rules are as follow: 


- The Competition is only open to Wounded 
or Invalided Soldiers and Sailors. 


- The Motto may be upon any material— 
paper, board, linen, canvas, etc.—and 
drawn, n-int-4 or worked ~# ony = 
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or any other method. But the cost of 
the materials used must in no case exceed 
Two Shillings, and the finished article 
must not be more than 3 ft. in its longest 
dimension. 

3. Lach Motto must be accompanied by the 
Special Coupon (which will appear next 
month), with the name, address, and 
rank of the competitor. 

4. The entries must be addressed to the Editor, 
THE QUIVER, La Belle Sauvage, London, 
E.C. 4, marked “‘ Competition,” and sent 
carriage paid. They must be received 
by the Editor not later than April 6th, 
1918. 


5. The decision of the Editor is final. 


The Prizes 


As I have stated, the First Prize will 
be Ten Pounds, the Second Five Pounds. 
Other prizes, consisting of handsome 
volumes, will be awarded in accordance 
with the number and merit of the entries 
received. 

I want thousands of Mottoes sent in 
for this Competition. Here #& splendid 
work for our wounded during the winter 
evenings, and I hope that the most will 
be made of the opportunity. 


The Entries 


If stamped addressed wrappers are 
enclosed with the entries, every endeavour 
will be made to return these to the com- 
petitors. If, however, stamped covers 
are not sent, it will be taken for granted 
that the competitors wish the Editor to 
dispose of them where they will be put 
to the most useful purpose. The entrics 
winning the first and second prizes will 
not be returned. 

Start now, for good work takes time. 
Do not send your entry in until the 
coupon is published, but go ahead with it 


a3 coon 2S rou e7D, 
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A CROCHET COMPETITION 


Tus month our Crochet readers are invited to enter for the following Competition, 
A Prize of ONE GUINEA will be awarded for the work which shows the most skill in 
carrying it out, with a Second Prize of HaLF a GUINEA. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS 


1. The d’oyley illustrated here, and for which the instructions are given, is the one that is to be worked. 
2. The Competition is open to all Crochet readers, but each entry must be the actual work of the 


competitor herself. 


3. The d’oyleys will be returned to the respective owners sf the correct amount of postage ts enclosed 


with entry. 


4. All work should reach this office not later than February 11th, and should be addressed: “ Crochet 


Competition, Tur Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4.” 


in the May number of this magazine, 
5. The Editor's decision is final. 


ATERIALS: One ball of Ardern’s 
M crochet cotton, No. 30, and a steel 
hook, 4}, or thereabouts.t 
Begin with a ring of 6 ch. for centre of 
d’oyley. 

ist yvound.—3 ch. (for 1 tr.), 12 tr. into 
the ring. Join to top of the 3 ch. with a 
s.s. Every round is finished thus except 
where otherwise described. 

2nd rvound.—s5 ch. (the first 3 for 1 tr.), 
1 tr. on next tr., * 2 ch., 1 tr. on next tr. ; 
repeat from * all round. There should be 
13 holes in all. 

3rd vound.—S.s. into first hole, 5 ch. (for 
1 d.t.), 2 more d.t. into same hole (for a 
d.t. wind the thread twice round the hook 
and work off the loops two and two). For 
these d.t. leave the last loop of each un- 
worked and draw off all together with the 
loop of ch. at the beginning. * 4 ch., 3 d.t. 
into next hole, leave last loop of each, and 
work off all together (4 in all); repeat from 
* all round, finishing as usual with s.s. into 
top of first group. 

4th vound.—1 d.c. at top of each group 
and 5 d.c. into each hole (78 d.c. in all). 

5th vound.—t d.c., * 6 ch., 1 d.c. on d.c. 
ibove next group. Repeat from *. After 
the last 6 ch. finish the round as usual. 

bih vound.—3 ch., 4 tr. into first loop of 
ch., * 4 ch., 5 tr. into next hole; repeat 
from * all round. 

7th round.—3 ch., 1 tr. on first tr., 3 tr., 
2 tr. on last tr. of group, * 3 ch., 2 tr. on first 





t ApareviaTions: Ch., chain; tr., treble; cs., alip- 
Stitch; d.t., double treble; d.c., double crochet. 


The results will be announced 


tr., 3 tr., 2 tr. on last tr. of group; repeat 
from * all round, taking up the back loops 
of preceding tr. 

8th round.—3 ch., 1 tr. on first tr., 5 tr., 
2 tr. on last tr. of group, * 3 ch., 2 tr. on 
top of first tr. of group, 5 tr., 2 tr. on last 
tr. of group; repeat from * all round. 

oth round.—4 ch., 9 tr.; repeat all 
round. 

10th rvound.—S.s. to top of 2nd tr., 3 ch 
(lor = tr.), 6 tr., * 6-ch., miss x t&., 7 &.; 
repeat from * all round. 

11th round.—S.s. to top of second tr., 
3 ch. (for 1 tr.), 4 tr., * 5 ch., 1 tr. into loop 
5 ch., miss 1 tr., 5 tr.; repeat from * all 
round. 

12th round.—S.s. to top of second tr., 3 ch 
2 tr., * 5 ch., 1 tr. on next loop, 5 ch., 1 
tr. in next loop, 5 ch., miss I tr., 3 tr.; 
rep at from * all round. 

13th vound.—S.s. to top of second tr., § 
ch. (first 3 for 1 tr.), 1 tr. in next loop, * 
5 ch., 1 tr. in next loop, 5 ch., 1 tr. in next 
loop, 5 ch., 1 tr. in second tr. of group ‘ 
three tr., 5 ch., 1 tr. in next loop; repeat 
from *. Finish with s.s. in top of the 
ch. at beginning. 

14th yvound.—S.s. into centre of first loop o! 
ch., 8 ch, (first 3 for 1 tr.), 2 tr. on top of 
next tr., 5 ch., 1 tr. in next loop, 5 ch., * 
1 tr. in next loop, § ch., 2 tr. on next t! 
5 ch., 1 tr. in next loop, 5 ch.; repeat 
from *. 

15th vound.—S.s. back to middle of last 
loop of ch., 3 ch. (for 1 tr.), * 7 ch., 2 tr. on 
2 ch., 2 tr. on 2 tr., 2 tr. on next loop, 7 ch., 
2 tr. in next loup, 7 ch., 6 tr. as before; 
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repeat from * and finish with 1 tr. by the 
side of the first three ch. 

16th round.—S.s. to the middle of tlic 
next ch. loop, 7 ch., 8 tr. (1 in ch., 6 on thie 
6 tr., and 1 in ch.), * 7 ch., I d.c. in next 
loop, 7 ch., 1 d.c. in loop after the 2 tr., 7 ch. 
8 tr. as before; repeat from *. 

17th round.—S.s. to top of 2nd tr. of 
group, 3 ch. (for 1 tr.), 5 tr., * 7 ch., 1 d.c., 
7ch., 1 d.c., 7 ch., 1 d.c., 7 ch., miss 1 tr., 
6 th: Fepeat 
from *, 

18th vound.—S.s 
to 3rd tr., 3 ch 
1tr., * 7 ch. and 
‘ t d.c. 





as in last 
round four times, 
8 eS 
2tr.; repeat from *. 

Do not work the 
19th round till the 
rosettes are realy, 
as this is the round 
in which they are 
joined to the 
centre. 

For 


begin as in 


7ch., miss 2 


each rosette 
the 
centre of d’oyley 
and work three 
rounds exactly like 
: the first three 
rounds, 
| pth 


5 ch., 2 


round— 
d.t. into 
threack 
, at the top of group 
: of precedin hd 
round, * 5 ch., 
8 3 dt. into same 
* thread at top of 
a Next group; repeat * all round 
if finish with s.s. into top of first § ch. 
it } 5th round.—S.s. into second of first three 
3 tr., 9 ch., 1 dic. into same place as the s.s., 
*5 ch. 1 d.c. in second of next three tr., 
of 9ch., 1 d.c. into same place; repeat from 
* all round and finish with s.s. in first s.s. 
* of round. 


same 


from 


and 


r When working more rosettes link the 5th 
at ch. of two of the loops of 9 ch. into the 

corresponding places in next rosette. This 
st must be done so as to leave four loops free 
on along the inner edge and eight loops free 
h., along the outer edge of each rosette. When 
eC; 





A CROCHET COMPETITION 


a circle of thirteen rosettes has thus been 
made, complete the centre of the d’oyley 
with the following round: * 1 tr. between 
2 tr. of the 18th round, 7 ch., 1 s.s. in third 
ch., 2 ch., 1 d.c. in next loop of ch., 4 ch., 
link to free loop of 9 ch. on inner edge of 
rosette, 4 ch., 1 d.c. in next loop, 3 ch., link 
to next free loop of 9 ch., 3 ch., 1 d.c. in 
next loop, 3 ch., link to rosette, 3 ch., 1 d.c. 
in next loop, 4 ch., link to rosette, 4 ch., 





The D’oyley that is to be worked for the Competition. 


1 d.c. in next loop, 7 ch., 1 s.s. in third ch., 
ch.; repeat from *. 

Work as follows round the outermost 
edge of d’oyley. Begin in the first free loop 
of 9 ch. of one of the rosettes with * 1 d. 

s ch, 4 de, 7 ch... 4.6, 5 ch., 1 de. ail 

ame loop, 3 ch., 1 d.c. in next bar of 
5 ch. between two loops, 3 ch.; repeat 
from * into every free loop of rosette in 
turn. After last d.c. preceded by three ch., 
work g ch., 1s.s.in third ch., 3 ch., 1 d.c. 
into first bar of 5 ch. of next rosette, 3 ch. ; 
repeat from * again, and so continue al! 
round, 


mto 
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CHAPTER I 


ADY WINYARD, rich and unattached, 
ie going out to the French Red 
Cross to run a private hospital for them, 
financing it from the foundation. She 
was taking her favourite niece—Cicely 
Marsham—with her as a nurse and 
general accessory. Cicely was an accom- 
plished French scholar, and as beautiful 
as an English girl can be, so that the 
invitation was not altogether disinterested. 
All the Marshams were poor as church 
mice, though of a good family. Mr. Mar- 
sham had an obscure position in the 
Home Office; the three sons were in the 
Army. Ann—the plain one—was staying 
at home with her mother. 

The excitements of parting over, the 
journey across was safely accomplished, 
and at last the party reached the chateau 
of Coeur la Reine—now a hospital—which 
was the object of Lady Winyard’s solicita- 
tions. 
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CHAPTER II 


CiceLy quickly made herself at home, and, 
going through the new empty wards, she 
met an orderly in uniform. 

‘*T believe you are English,”’ she said, 
on the spur of the moment. 

‘*T do happen to be a British subject,’’ 
he conceded. Cicely discovered that his 
name was Kane, and that being an Irish- 
man, and with a grievance, he had served 
under the Foreign Legion in France, was 
wounded, and now acted as an orderly 
until fit again for the front. 

““There is a real Englishman here,”’ he 
added. ‘“‘ His name is Steering.” 

“But how extraordinary!’’ remarked 
}} Cicely. ‘‘What is he doing here? Why 
isn’t he in khaki and in the fighting- 
% line?” 

' Kane shrugged his shoulders. 

** That I can’t tell. But he is a person 

with a past—I could swear.”’ 


eR 
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CHAPTER III 
ONE morning, two months after they had 
been established at Coeur la Reine, Lady 
Winyard went to Boulogne. After a night's 
hard work Cicely rose early and made her 
way to the wood near by, where she dis- 
f} covered Steering. Whilst they were talking 

an aeroplane dropped a bomb. 
Cicely, it happened, escaped with a bad 
}} shaking, but Steering was fatally wounded. 
‘ That evening there came a knock on the 
j door, and M. Lemoine, the surgeon, 

i appeared. 

; “T know!” she cried, jumping up. 








‘“You have come to tell me that poor 
Steering is dead!”’ 

“Steering is in extremis, mademoiselle, 
and he desires that you will consent to | 
come his wife before the end.”’ ; 

‘*Come back to me in a quarter of an 
hour’s time, please,’’ she said. 


CHAPTER IV 


Cicety finally decided to go through the 
form of marriage with the dying man. An 
English chaplain was sent for, and they 
were married. 

Not long after, death intervened, and 
Cicely found herself a widow in name. 
She knew scarcely anything of her ‘‘ hus 
band,” and, to her astonishment, 
that he was Lord Steering, and had left a 
will in her favour. 


learnt 


CHAPTER V 
Lapy Winyarp returned from Boulogne with 


her car and her excellent chauffeur. The 
ring on Cicely’s finger gave away 

secret, and her ladyship was gre ; 
shocked. She recovered somewhat wil ‘ 


she knew that the dead man was a baron 
and insisted on writing to his mother, La 

Steering, to acquaint her with the new 

Kane, the orderly, also wrote. 


CHAPTER VI 
Miss Carotine Curevety, from the Manor 
of Deverills, walked to the it 
Much Havers to get the letters. T: 
surprise there was one from her brot! 
Lord Steering, who had been missir 


post of 





a long time. Although it was addr 
to their mother, Lady Stee M 
Chievely had no hesitation in ling j 
*““My number is up,’ announced 
erring brother, and then went on to tell . t 
*“a sweet English rose '’—Cicely Marst 
and of his great chum, Dennis Kane 
‘* These two have together lifted my sou! 
from a miry place and set it once more or 
the rock.”’ i 
CHAPTER VII I 
Lapy STEERING, not mor 
inches in height, was a : 
but with influence and power. She t 
the news with pathetic strength Anot! 
letter—from Lady Winyard—g the { 
information of the death of Lord Steeri 
and his marriage to Cicely. ‘* An imper- 
tinent letter,’’ Lady Steering characterised 
it. But Dennis Kane’s epistle immensely 
moved the two women 


. Lady Steering 
announced that she must immediately 


Pp 
ceed to France. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Lady Steering Meets Cicely 


HERE was a private chapel in the 


grounds of Ccur la_ Reine, sur- 
rounded by the headstones covering 
_dead-and gone servitors and _ other 





ons who had been connected 
au in its years of prestige and 





glory. The members of the august tamily 
themselves were buried in various vaults, 
me in the church, and a few in a gigantic 


France’s most 
1 contributed the group 
entrance. 


} ] 


ar from this rather overwhelm- 


leum, to which one of 


ng expression of a family’s grief was a very 

mple marble cross, which recorded that 

lept Sylvie Yvonne, only daughter of 

ngois and Sylvie Biancourt. The date 
irly in the century. 

by dint of hunting up old records, and 

“ing inquiries of the villagers, Cicely 

A dis vered that the mother of this 

1 hi l been English, and that she had 


1 to have her white 


tones of the 


dove buried undet 
vaults, or within 
mausoleum. The 
evaher, who had lived but to please the 
et rose he had culled from an English 
garden, had agreed to her wish. 


le sealed doors of the 


To this little burying-ground in the 
forest Cicely often ‘extended her walk 
‘hen she was off duty; and there they 
buried Giles Steering, simple soldier of 
France, after having "obtained permission 
om the Comtesse “Biancourt. 


DAVDLYLL 


To the new-made grave of the husband 


whom she scarcely mourned came Cicely, 
with a posy of early summer flowers, on 
the second Sunday following his death. 


She had walked bareheaded, save for her 
flowing white nurse’s coif, from the house 


to the burying-ground, and her sweet face 
wore an expression which indicated that 
her heart was not quite at rest. 

She was beginning to realise that the 
thing she had done might—nay, probably 
would —have far-reaching consequences. 
She had stoutly repeated, and intended 


to hold to, her decision to make no differ- 
ence in her life; also, she had forbidden 


them, one and all, to call her Lady Steer- 
ing. Madam, she’ had to put up with, 
though her glass told her how little she 
looked like a madam. The stress of these 
days, and the continuous thought which 
filled waking hours and haunted her oft- 
times sleepless pillow, had robbed the 
‘nelish Rose of part of her bloom. But 


she was a picture of surpassing loveliness 
as she bent to her lowly and sacred task 
of putting a handful of roses on Giles 
Steering’s grave for remembrance. 
It was very peaceful there in that 
enclosure, 
cvs 0g. 


sacred 
which had entirely escaped dese 
pe rhaps even observation, at the 
hands of ‘te invading armies in the earlier 
stages of the war. The chestnuts and the 
poplars waved in the gentle summer breeze, 


which made a kind of soothing rhythm 
amos leaves, 
Not much care was now taken of th 


burying-ground at Cour la Reine. The 
living “demanded so much, and labour was 
so scarce, the dead, perforce, who could 
make no complaint, or take any heed, had 
to be content with a hasty scythe passed 
over the lush grass, or a weed pulled up 
here and there by some kindly hand. 
Chere were no weeds yet on the new-made 
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wrave, which had been opened side by side 
with that which contained the child of the 
English mother. There was something sug- 
gestive in the idea of the beaten man of the 
world, the soldier of fortune, whose life had 
been so full of waywardness and strange 
adventure, and the pure little child, un 
sullied by contact with the world, sleeping 
side by side under the swaying poplars 0! 
France. Cicely was imaginative enough to 
conjure up a picture of all the incident 
tood for, and she was still dreaming of 
it when a quick footstep disturbed het 
solitude, and, looking up quickly, sh 
beheld Dennis Kane. 

She was surprised to see him. Since th« 
day a little company of English and French 
had stood by the open grave of Giles Steer- 
ing she had not had any speech with him 
whatsoever, and had the feeling that he wished 
to avoid her. She rose from her kneeling 
posture, bade him “good day” simply and 
naturally, and pointed to the inscription on 
the little cross. 

“You have seen this, perhaps? Father de 
Cassanet told me the story. She was the 
English wife of one of the chevalicrs, and 
he would not have her little baby shut up 
in that dreadful mausoleum. I am so glad! 
{ understand it so well.” 

“T have heard the story. But she was 
very happy here with her chevalier; and 
there were other children—one son, at 
least, whose name stands high on the 
noblest records of France.” 

“Why do you say that, tell me?” she 
asked suddenly, struck by the words. “I 
did not mean to hint that she was unhappy 

“No, perhaps not; but my thought i 
that international marriages are not always 
unhappy. It is possible for racial differences 
to be united, and even blessed, by a great 
love.” 

I suppose so—though I could not marry 
a foreigner,” said Cicely musingly. “Do 
you come often here?” 3 

‘Every day, Lady Steering,” he answered, 
and observed her to start and slightly draw 
back at the appellation. “But I have been 
sent to seek you. They are all seeking you 
at the chateau. Visitors from England have 
arrived.” 

Cicely, rubbing the brown earth from her 
fingers on her handkerchief, looked at him 
with misgiving, and seemed to shrink still 
further. 

“Visitors from England! What kind of 
visitors?” Then suddenly she brightened, 
and the colour rose high in her cheeks. 
“Not, by any chance, my darling father? ” 

Kane shook his head. 

“No. Two ladies have arrived. Lemoine 
told me. I believe it is Lady Steering and 
one of her daughters.” 

“Oh, I can’t go to see them! I shan’t 
know what to say to them. I can’t explaii 


'SYER 


anything. She will ask me questions I can’; 


answer!” she cried a little wildly, “ 
you go back to the house and say I 
come? That I am ill—anything! | 
slip back and go to my room, and 
sure it will be true immediately, jf 
not true now! I’m positively tren 
with apprehension.” 


C 


cant 


will 
l’r 


it 


t 
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Kane’s face became transfigured with 
incredible tenderness. He had the look 


man who longs, but does not dar 


protect and shelter the woman he loves 


“You must reflect that to do that 


W 


only postpone the hour which has to | 


gone through. Believe me, the thir 
do in the difficult hours of life 
approach them unflinchingly. Then 

e shorn of half their t 4c 

“You are always talking like a | 
she said petulantly. “But it doesn’t 
in the least. Can’t you be natura 
once? Then, perhaps, you might ji 
chance be of some little uss 


She did not know why she spoke t 


} , . | 
thus, wounding him purposely, as we 


1 


often wound even t Ce we ve 
Did she love this strange, silent, 
faced creature whom she _ had cl 


the “Mystery Man”? It would be too 


to say ves; but certainly he had the 
to disturb her, and in his pr 
conscious of his personal 1 netisn 
of a kind of deep and fé 1 jo 
Proximity. 


“Where have they come from—on 


dav, too?” she aske l, he prey 


go when he made no answer but only turr 


away from her. “Tlow did tl 
from Boulogne?” 

“They came bv motor r—that 
know. A Staff car and a Staff off 
them.” 


Oh’ «aj 





“Wel, E chal have te face x, F 


morning—that. ve return to 1 r Li 


very soon? - 
‘Yes, madam 
Are you clad. o7 


He shrugged | 1 
“Perhaps ‘supremely indiff 
best dc cribe mv feeling 
Hler eves bla 1 a little 
face. 

You juggle with words that don't 
anvthing. You know pe 
ou are not, nor could « c, 1} 
indifferent about anything. I shoul 
like to lift the lid off « e and s¢ 
eething cauldron you call your he 
“Madan, it would not be ; tl 

5 you ” 
Why not? I'm neither hild 
tool and l ca 1 | 
, to most t “ f 
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AN ENGLISH ROSE 


morrow? But I'll -ce you again. Don't 
dare to go away without saying good-bye 

The lids drooped a little over Kane’s 
sombre eyes—lest, perhaps, she should sec 
the sudden glow her words inspired. — 

“J will obey you, madam,” he said quietly 
and simply. 

Then, as if unable to carry on the con- 
yersation, or too conscious of the strain it 
laid upon her, she darted from him and 
disappeared in the cool shadow of the trees, 
leaving him by the grave of his dead com- 
rade, to fight the battle which had begun 
to rage in an entirely new direction in his 
undisciplined soul. 

Before Cicely had reached the end of the 
open glade through which so many of the 
biers of Coeur la Reine had been borne to 
their last resting-place, she had banished 
Kane from her mind—or, rather, the ordea! 
in front banished him for her. She had 
scoffed at the idea firmly held by her 
unt that some of the Chievelys would 
undoubtedly come out from England to 
inquire into the circumstances of Lord 
Steering’s death and the extraordinary 
marriage that had preceded it. 

Lady Winvard had read aloud to Cicely 
the letter she had addressed to the Dowager 
rinv, and had asked triumphantly 

















Was not a very clever, diplomatic 
document, setting down nothing in malice, 
ut at the same time making it perfectly 
lear that no condescen-ion on the part ot 
the dead man’« yi uld be br ] } 
he dead man family woule De yoOOKeA 
NV the young Wife or those re >} onsible for 


r 

Vhen Cicely reached the courtyard ot 
e chateau the Staff car, rather dusty 
d dilapidated, had already been brought 
und, and was being inspected, with the 
mnet open, by a chauffeur khaki. =To 
m Cicely immediately addressed herself. 





“Whose car is this?” 

The man stood up and gave a salute, 

“It’s the General's, Nurs 

‘What general?” asked Cicely, with just 

suspicion of her mother’s peremptory 

nner, 

“General Borrowdale, Nurse, from 
Boulogne ; Then, as he stooped to lh 
task again, he added genially: “There 


ain't no flies on ’im.” 
Cicely encountered the General himselt 
dit ; ; 4 
nhaing Mm the portico of the chateau 
alking with M. Lemoine. That she was 
the the . ] } 
he theme of that talk she was made awart 
v the abruptne with which ¢] 





hey paused 

she apy CATE d 

“Ah, here is the lady !” said M. Le moine, 
with the friendly, even enthusiastic smile 
with Which he never failed to greet the 
English Rose. He had a profound admira- 
tion for her, partly because, being a Frenchi 
man, he was bound to admire bea ity, and 
Partly oe » ss] roved herself use- 


adun¢ Sil oi 


ful as well as ornamental at Coeur la Reine 

She could be depended on in every emer- 
vency, even when some of the French sisters 
sometimes lost their heads. 

General Borrowdale, a thin, wiry, eager- 
looking chief of Staff, gravely saluted, and 
Cicely inwardly thanked him that he did 
not attempt to utter any words of common- 
place condolence. 

“Visitors are here for me, M. Lemoine: 
-he said in her clear, cool voice, and with 
awn assurance of manner which might hav 
belonged to one double her years. 

“Yes, madame. The y are now in the 
salon of your estimable aunt, Lady Win- 
yard,” answered the surgeon. 

‘] will go up,” murmured Cicely, and 
tripped away, giving no sign of the inward 
perturbation to which she was a prey. 

“She is certainly very pretty—but a mere 
child! I don’t think it was quite fair, M. 
Colonel, to inveigle her into even a form 
of marriage with a dying man,” said the 
General in his abruptest, most unpromising 
English manner. 

The Frenchman spread his hands. 

Mon Général, what will you? The ma 


was 7a extremis. He had some great end 
to serve some debt to discharge to his 
amily. It was written in his face.” 

Phe Enelishman merely shrugged h 
shoulders. j 

Phat doesn’t aiter the fact that 


glorious creature like that should not 
have been sacrificed. Fortunately he wa 
of quite good family. And perhaps—who 
knows?” he added, smiling rather grimly 

“it may double the chances when sh« 
is a fascinating war widow. It will be 
a trying interview upstairs, I don’t doubt 
for all concerned.” 

“You, who brought the ladies—poo 
Steering’s mother and sister, is it not? 
can perhaps guarantee the future of poo 
madame : ” 

“Nothing can be guaranteed in this 
world of sorry chance, M. Colonel,” a1 


wered General Borrowdale. “TIT have 
known Lady Steering since my _ salad 
days. She represents all that is worth 
preserving in’ English womanhood. — She 


is the real thing, M. Colonel—the type 
our men are fighting and dying for.” 
“Ah!” said the surgeon, with a long 
breath, amazed at the passion with which 
the soldier spoke. Perhaps he scented an 
old romance; perhaps not. He had long 


ceased to marvel at any happening, so 
full was life of the extraordinary, the 


inexplicable, the astounding. 

“Will you, perhaps, take a walk about 
the chateau? It is interesting. One of 
the few noble houses the invader has not 
wrecked or levelled in Northern France,” 
suggested the surgeon, as he offered his 

1gg g 
pocket-case of fine cigars. 
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The General nodded, and they passed 
together into the drowsy sunshine, and 
disappeared in the shadow of the trees. 

Cicely, though her heart beat fast, did 
not permit her growing nervousness to 
master her. When she had got to the 
top of the grand staircase she sped, rather 
more quickly than usual, along the corridor 
on the first floor to the closed door of her 
aunt’s room. 

The girl paused a moment, expecting to 
hear the murmur of voices; but all was still, 
except the moans of someone in the ward 
at the farther end of the corridor, where all 
the doors were propped wide open to permit 
a current of air to relieve hot brows that 
could find no rest on their pillows of pain. 

Then she turned the handle noiselessly 
and walked in. 

Her aunt’s commanding figure in her 
immaculate uniform, as usual, held the 
floor. She stood before the stone fireplace, 
with her white hands lightly crossed above 
her white apron, and was holding forth to 
the two women in black who sat in front 
of her. 

With the opening of the door she, like 
the two men in the portico, came to an 
abrupt stop, and all eyes turned towards 
the slim figure in nurse’s garb who broke 
upon their colloquy. 

Lady Steering rose to her feet, and a 
tremor shot across her features as her eyes 
fastened themselves almost relentlessly on 
the face of the girl who was now her son’s 
wife—the woman who had the power, if she 
wished and willed it, to send her from the 
home where she had been born and where 
she had lived the whole of her life. 
Cicely’s met hers. Then the heart 
of each spoke to the other, and, moving 
forward, the girl stooped with a gesture 
of indescribable grace, took the hand 
which was tensely gripping the side of 
Lady Winyard’s desk and kissed it. 

“No, my child!” cried Lady Steering, 
and the ready tears welled in her beautiful 
old eyes. “This is your place—here on the 
heart that has held no image but my boy’s 
all these years.” 7 ot 

Lady Winyard, though superficial, was 
touched inexpressibly, and turning to Caro- 
line, blinking her eyes, she acted on a rare 
Inspiration, 

‘I think 


cyes 


you and I had better make 
ourselves scarce, Miss Chievely —don’t 
you? Come and sce my hospital.” 

Caroline nodded; but as Cicely turned 
towards her at the moment she smiled 
rather jerkily. 


“T don’t suppose you want to take much 


notice of me just at present; but, when 

you’re ready, I'm Caroline—mere!y Caro- 

line,” she added, with her queer smile. 

‘But I won't butt in. I’m a good sort 
” 


alone. 


when I’m let 
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1 


doubt that that rrote 


There is no 
speech relieved the painful tension of th 
moment. Cicely sprang to her and kissed 
her on both checks. 


“Oh, I’m so glad you've come to 
Don’t go too fat away, and come back 
soon,” she said; and when the door clos 
on them she smiled back bravely into La 
Steering’s face. 

“Come and sit by me, my child, and t 
me about you and my boy,” said La 


Steering, moving to the stiff 


compelling Cicely all the way 














“Oh, but, dear Lady Steering, there is P 
anything to tell! Really not 
beyond what Aunt Georgie said in |] 

We were just good friends—nothing m 

And when that awful day came, and 

asked me to do that big thing without w “ 
he said he couldn’t die happy, I just d 

know what to do. I asked God to help me, 

and after that it seemed quite easy to 

down and go through with it. Poor dear! 

[ don’t know whether it really did mak 

him happy at the end. And I’m so ¢ 

you are not angry about it.” 

“Angry! I? Oh, my dear, you don’t 
understand the relief, the gratitude—th 
unspeakable joy it is to me to look o: 
your face!” 

Had Cicely loved the dead man she mi 
easily have found both food for reflecti 
and cause for pain in these poignant ¢ 
pregnant words, w really turned ba 
a page in Giles Chievely’s wasted life. A 
it was, she only felt glad that her unj 
meditated act had rht any co | 
to a woman who had evidently suffered 
much 

‘| think it is so wonderful of you to 
come to France!” she said simply \ 

I can’t help thinking it is 1 ve 

you got through. Every day the re 

are stiffening. Ilow did you ma t 

your son had been alive and d 

wounded, I could hav :\derstood it.” . 

Lady Steering faintly smiled 

“When one’s heart 5 set on a 
mine was, there are no ‘ ‘ 
wered. “At least, none that a woman W 
knows her own power! can t Vercor 
had the great good fortune to have a fri } 
at the Base, who put everything through 
me, just as another friend did at the \\ 
Office.” | 

“General Borrowdale. I saw as | 
came into the house. But how much I w } 
that you had been able to get here in tin 

“Ah, if only God had permitted tl 
But I thank Him for all He has done. A 


least now I know where my boy 1s; and he 
has given me the ¢ f you.’ 
Cicely secmed to shrink 
“Oh, but I con't want 
claims,” she said quickly. 
was just to relieve pain, as one might do 





a little at that 
to make al 
“What I aid 
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“She bent to ker lowly and sacred task olf 
putting a handful of roses on the grave’ 


yt x for a poor hurt body. I am so 
glad to see you and to know you, but 
tt that 1 expect anything from 
Lady Steering patted her hand, and het 
4 ’ sion oi ated that some part of a 
d had lifted from her heart. 
The on’t send me away from 
) i I deat 


CHAPTER IX 
An Inevitable Complication 
ICELY 
hew 


looked precisely as she felt, 
\ nd genuinely shocked. 
Leave Deverills! she repeated, 


‘What can 


I 1 
aerea ; 


ya mean 


“Precisely what I cay, my child. You 
tre my son’s wife. Deverills is your home, 
you care to occupy it You have the 

night to send us all out of it.” 
“But but I don’t want even to see the 
Place!” cried the girl bluntly, marvelling 
at the Stupidity of the world in general and 
this good woman’ Mnabilit to grasp the 
2 
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initial facts of one of the strangest cases in 
lite. 

“My dear,” said the older woman, with 
the sadness and dignity of one who has 


lived and weighed up most of the issues. 
‘You will have to see it. Guiles, I am sure, 
hoped it. Would you like to hear what he 
said in his letter 
“What letter asked 
‘He hadn’t time to write 
was wounded, poor fellow. 
able to | Was 
nothing more.” 
It was written 
mother explained. 
Then he had the right to speak of 
me at all,’ said Cicely in a low voice quite 


to me: 


Cicely 


densely. 
after he 
jie was hardly 
just 


one 
conscious, 


Spe ak ; he 


before he died,” his 


just 


not 


clearly. 
Something goaded her into saying these 
things, for to her clear, young, candid mind 


the one thing which made the situation in 
tolerable would be if they regarded and 
expected her to behave as a real mourner, 
an inconsolable widow of the man who had 
died 
lady 


ly Steering looked so woebegone at 


that, that the soft heart of the girl instantly 
melted. 

“Don't let us speak about these horrid 
things!” she cried, laying an impulsive 
hand on the soft, white, small ones. “And 
I am sure your son never intended that I 
should read the letter he wrote to you. It 
was most sweet of you to come all this way. 
Didn’t you find it very difficult to get the 
necessary permits? We had trouble ou 
selves, even though Aunt Georgie was 
properly accredited to the French Govern 
ment.” 

Lady Steering permitted herself a slight 
mile. 

“There are ways and ins, my child. 
Once the Chievelys held h'gh office in the 
State. Ah, if Providence had just been a 
little kind, and permitted Giles to bring 
you to Deverills, history might have re- 
peated itself. Women have great power 
behind every throne. Knowing what I 
know, I marvel that they should seek the 
other sort of power grudgingly given, and 
which alienates every man worthy of the 
name.” c 

“You are talking of the suffrage, aren't 
you?” said Cicely, de lighted to cet the con 
versation away from painful personal topics. 
‘I'm afraid we are all rather interested in 
it at home, and my sister Ann is really quite 
keen, and has been known to speak, and 
wave a banner.” 

Lady Steering spread her hands in im 
measurable disgust, 

“My Caroline is like that She is onl 


restrained from public exhibition by th 
little control IT exercise so lone a . 
under mv roof. Tell me, is vour. sist 
plain? It is only the plain ones who 


interested in that sort of thing 
Cicely laughed and clapped her 
together, and the 
and the added be: 
filled Lady Ste 


hand 
sound, so full of music 





with fresh admiration 





Oh, no, no!” cried the girl. “ That 
quite an old b y and I'm sure Carol n 
is a dear How vill enjoy meetine 
her! 

You have only on ter —anvy brother 
my dear?” asked Lady Steering anxiou 

“ Three broth: ch od chans oss 


“What do they do 

“Well, at the n vent they are all fieht 
ing or gettin | Tack, th 
eldest, was in the Territorials, and 
captain now, fighting on the Yser front 
Then Teddy, the second, is in tr 
Bedford. He joined the Gordons 
ing to convince himself that there was ; 
Scotch strain in our family to justify it. I 
was only vanity, of course, because he 


Oo 


aining 


after try 


very good-looking, and has such a_ nice 
figure, and was sure the kilt would be im 
mensely hecoming. Little Tony. who 


ust “teen, 1 in the Roval J | 
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Vv animation bestowed, 


He was a bank clerk when the war brok 
out, and went and enlisted without telling 
anybody, pretending, mind you, Lady Steer. 
ing, that he had turned eighteen! ” 

This splendid record might have affected 
Lady Steering, had the two words “hai 
clerk” not occurred in Cicely’s outburst 


‘AX bank clerk?” she repeated. 
understood from Lady Winvard that 


were the Marshams of Leste 

So we are—oOr were 1 
now Marshams, of 83 Goldman Avem 
Streatham Hill. Suburbans of the tburh: 





Daddy goes to town every day by the 8.1: 
They all di 1, except Tor vy. who was in 
Brixten bank. And bri the fj 





home in a string-ba 
There was just a suspicion of mischief 
the girl's eyes as she related these, to Lad 
Steering, astounding items ¢ family h 
tory. Cicely’s sense of 
acute, was immensely tickled at Lady Stex 
ing’s scarcely veiled horror, and she begar 
to understand at least one of the pred 
posing causes of Giles Chievely’ 
reaking away from family traditi 
‘I am afraid you are p 
my dear,” said Lady Stecring helplessh 





Oh, no, I do assure you [I’m not! \ 
see, we are frightfully poor. Ann works 
1 secretary to a . woman at Streathar 
vho has a regularl ed tem 
viving to charities L hel T ther int 
house, lo we can nlv aftord to keep 

vant () ho Number eicht th ( 

y like the 1] the rov 

mad t I 

t te { 1) ce | 

rk nicht ol n feel 

d come i »t ] \ll 

ae this | St 
1 fe) ( 

ir fu ture rer ’ 

t He 1} 
( i ‘ ( \ 
nad the ‘ ! 

B t ( ] 

pr So, . 

Oh, hat 
London If 
1 ( tt e | ‘ 

I mud Hal | 

t ne 

the ] 
‘ ? ] | t 

e of t } 1 
\nn and But 
thi ‘ 
that we I 

ther mixe | , 

Iam the true | 
portions of th 1 Lady Stee 
! V trifle pri t e it ; 

ittom of | | 1 whetner#r t 
‘ ¢ | ery we 





humour, always 
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and turn of the head betrayed some fresh 
charm, Was not making fun of her some- 
how. “I want to know about your father 
now, dear. You have said very little about 
him.” ; 

Cicely’s eyes suddenly filled with warm, 
bright tears. ; 
“One keeps the best till the last,” she said 
simply. “There isn’t anything to tell about 
Daddy, except that he is the best on earth.” 
That exhibition of feeling and affection 
melted the momentary prejudice from Lady 
Steering’s mind. 

“Dear child,” she murmured, and patted 
the girl’s hand. But Cicely, who did not 
like displays of emotion, drew a little 
away. 

“T have written to him about what has 
happened,” she said; “but his answer has 
not come. When Kane came to tell me 
visitors had arrived for me at the chateau, 
I was so excited, hoping it was Daddy! You 
see, he knows everything, and helps every- 
body without talking about it. He-is simply 
adored at Streatham. ‘The little newsboys 
and the crossing-sweepers on the way to the 
tation where he goes every morning, Say it 
isa better world because he walks that way.” 

“Noblesse oblige,” murmured Blanche 
Steering, with a little wave of her aristo- 
cratic hands. 

“If that means goodness of heart, it is 
true”” assented Cicely bravely. “But now 
I'm sure I’m talking too much, and you 
must be frightfully tired with your journey. 
Have you seen M. Lemoine? He was sv 
kind to your poor son, and he is such 4 
clever surgeon, and such a dear! He wil! 
tell you everything about him. Then, you 
will have to see Father de Cassanet. M1 
Steering was so fond of him. And _ the 
tunny little notary, M. Voisin, and the dear 
village people in LFouches. It is all so 
interesting here, and so very, very French, 
ind the dominating bond is hatred of the 
German, and the inextinguishable desire to 
make an end of him.” 

“IT came only to see vou, my dear,” said 
Lady Steering firmly, “and to take you 
home,” : 

“Oh, but ’—said Cicely, starting back— 
‘I don’t want to go. It isn’t my home, 
cally, and I don’t want you to think of me 

ke that. Couldn’t you just forget about 


” 


‘ Impossible, my dear. My boy left you 
hes . ) 
“But he hadn’t the right to do that—when 
he wrote that letter, anyway! We weren’t 

ae engaged. I can’t leave my aunt here 

pe She has been so good to me. 
ric pi I love the work, and my dear 
porlus would miss me, I am sure. I get up 

ONcerts for tl my off-time 
and do besides bei: : 
©) r and ‘T scother for te 


lem, and sing, 
ul sorts of odd jo! 


household. Sounds quite a _ formidable 
array of accomplishments! But it isn’t 
vanity that is making me trot them out. 
I only want to show that I can’t really be 
spared from Ceeur la Reine.” 


Lady Steering’s = was so 
wounded and_ reproachful that Cicely 


blundered on. 

“Besides, in a country house in England 
what could I do? I was born at Leste 
ford, but I’m a Londoner now, a_ pure 
suburban dweller. I should be the round 
peg in the square hole, dear Lady Steering. 
Why disturb the even tenor of your way 
for me at all? Let us, if you like, be quite 
yood friends at a distance. I am sure we 
should all be happier for it,” 

Lady Steering listened to 
with a mixture of feelings. 

Outwardly the new member of her family 
was everything that could be desired, there 
was not the slightest fault to be found with 
her origin. With what joy and pride, there- 
fore, she would show her to the neighbours 
whom the doings of the ne’er-do-well had so 
long outraged! There was something to be 
desired, certainly, in her outlook on life, 
but Lady Steering had great hopes that 
such material would be easily moulded into 
the right type. 

Imagining she saw some hesitation on the 
part of the girl, Lady Steering hastened to 
press her point home. 

“T came with a double purpose—I will 
take my son home, to lay him beside his 
father, in Much Havers Churchyard.” 

“Oh, Lady Steering, I am sorry, but per- 
fectly sure that what you are thinking ot! 
will never be allowed in war time!” she 
cried, beholding a ghastly vision of the 
whole business of disinterment, and thx 
journey to England—she expected to be in 
attendance, looking and playing the part of 
the disconsolate widow! 

“T have influence,” repeated Lady Steer- 
ing with an air of quiet assurance. “I have 
my old friend, General Borrowdale, with nx 
here. He is one of the chief Base com- 
mandants on the northern coast. I am sure 
he would make every possible arrange- 
ment.” 

“JT don’t think he would have the power,” 
said Cicely bluntly. “It is the French 
authorities who would decide. And, besides, 
do you think it would be wise? Aiter all, 
he died for France.” 

She said it so spontaneously and so 
sweetly that the heart of the older woman 
thrilled under the masterly touch. She sat 
forward eagerly. : 

“You had a good deal of talk with him, 
then, that you can speak with such assui 

»?” 


! 
lic 


these words 





*Oh, yes; heaps of tal 


“And he really loved Franc eee 


“Oh, yes; both he and his f 


‘QO 
3 





“Ah, tell me about the friend ! I shall 
have to see him, and it will help ever so 
much if you just tuld me all there is to 
tell about him.” 

“That would take some considerable 
time, even if I happened to know any- 
thing,” answered Cicely, and Lady Steering 
wondered why she rose and walked toward> 
the window, not being quick enough to 
note the rising colour in her cheeks. 


From a safe distance the girl went on 

“He is lrish—what they call an Irish 
patriot, | believe—and he has been nursing 
imaginary wrongs. Well, L think you mu-t 
be tired now, dear Lady Steering. Let me 


call my Aunt Georgie, and see about your 
rooms. Of course, you will stay som« days 
here, won't you?” 

*L shall certainly stay until the business 
for which 1 came here is attained,” said 
Lady Steering, smiling happily. 

‘| hope you don’t mean taking me back 
with you,” said Cicely. “I don’t want to 
be very rude or unkind, but I simply can’t 
vo back to England, Lady Steering.” 

“But, my dear, Giles would have liked 
it. | am afraid | must ask you to read his 
letter, or part of it. He left you in my 
charge.” 

Cicely rebelliou 
thoughts, and wondered how she could pre 
sent a picture of the situation to this sweet 
but completely tixed and determine 
woman, as she saw it herself. 

She stood with her back to the window, 
the tassels of the blind in her nervou- 
fingers, her figure silhouetted, in all its 
velte grace, against the clear light shining 
through the panes. There was a new line 
1 determination in the curves o: her you 
body, however, and her eyes had pet 
ceptibly hardened. 

“Dear Lady Steering, forgive me for 
saying it, but you are taking quite the 
wrong view of the whole affair. You see, 
[ have already explained why | consented 
to go through the marriage ceremony with 
your son. It is oaly right and kind to say 
that 1 did not care for him, and that if he 
had recovered it would have been an awful 
situation for us both. I see now that what 
| did Was quite wrong But I did not 
think of his relatives, or that any complica 
tions would arise. | thought only of him, 
and of giving him a moment's ease ot 
happiness in his pain at the last. But | 
can’t be punished for it for the rest of my 
life.” 7 

“Punished? Punished?” said Lady Steer 
ing in rather a nettled tone of voice. “But. 
my dear, we should take such loving care 
of vou 


“Oh, but it is the 


struggled with het 


r, and I am a young, 


trong woman who has answered the 
nation’s call, I can’t go and be wrapped 
up in cotton-wool for the rest of my lif 
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just because I happen 
>) 


mistake ! 


“Don’t call it a mistake, my child 
Think, rather, of the jov that has come 
my desolate stricken life!’’ cried L 
Steering, revealing a sudden glimpse of 
real woman. “I will not hide from 
that my dead boy wrung 1 eart and \ 


nearly destroyed my taith in the ete 
voodness of God. Nor will I hi 


you that one of my principal tern 
lest he should bring home me im] 
woman to Deverill and expect 
ceive her. Think of the } al 


with which I shall show my ! \ 
the people among \V | ( I 
of whom loved him to the end, 
all his faults.” 

Cicely melted. 

“When you put it like that,” 


doubtfully, “I feel I can’t refuse. But 


would only be for a visit, and on the 
tinct understanding that | 
to dear Cocur la Rei 
ible moment.” 





“We shall leave everything an 
que stion,” said I ady Steering cage rly 

Cicely hesitated, still t ng with 
tassels of the blind 

“ And—and you would not expect me 
wear a widow’s dress? I really coul 
I could travel in my uniform, and nol 
could wonder or sav a It F 
tection and an cv tl 

“We will n ju t that 
child,” said Lady S 
wistfully now that | t seer 
eained. =a hall | to v \ 
Deverills. It is a drear f what an Er 
ish home ought to | ( ; loved 
His heart turned to it l] 
had vone out into 1 ( ess, t 
make him happy where don’t 
When vou are unde 

Cicely turned I 
persistence wit wl he ¢ 
ippeal, on the a Impt t t it } 
a perfectly normal 1 age, betwee 

ho loved one inoth 

She understood the n of : 
long centred and f ed on one 
alone. She gave t ing 
and turned toward tl 

“I’m sure Aunt Ge e will think 
have been talking long enoug! You 
be simply dying for tea. I must 
Caroline.’ 

She seemed to fil 1 cou e and 

in the very name. She felt that tl 
trong, frankly spoken \ , wi 
mall, frail mother h evidently 1 


plete subjection, would be the one to he 


1 


or, at least, to buttress her in the 
complications which 
follow inevitably 

with Lord Sice: gf 
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CHAPTER X 
Caroliae Speaks Out 


OMEWHAT to Cicely’s disappoiniment 
her aunt did not oppose Lady Steer- 
ing’s wish to take her back to 
England. 

“Ivs ine right thing from her pormt 
view. Besides, you’ve got rights, child, 


and the only way to safeguard them is to 
be on the spot. ‘ 

‘[ don’t want any rights from the 
Chievelys, Aunt Georgie,” answered Cicely 
rebelliously. “And if | yo to Deverills an 
impossible situation will be created. Can't 
you see that?’ 

Lady Winyard shook her head densel 
and she could be very dense when six 
thought it necessary or convenient. 

~Den’t strain at the gnat after swallowing 

the camel, Cicely. After all, you did 
marry the man, though for what reason 
heaven alone knows! And out of it has 
risen this duty to his people’ It needn't 
be big enough to sweep your whole horizon, 
but I do most certainly agree with Lady 
Steering that you ought to go back with 
her.” 

“Then you don’t really need me here, 
Aunt Georgie, and I’ve been bolstering my 
self with quite unnecessary vanity! I 
really thought my small services indi 


Me Hsable 


“Well, of course they are up to a point, 
but everybody can be done without in this 
world, and the sooner we realise and 
admit it the more comfortable we ure. At 
least, it diminishes responsibility,’ said 
Lady Winyard cheerfully. ‘“ Now, L wonder 
whether Ann could come out for a month 
er two to take your place? It would give 
her a chance.” 

\ chance of what? ” a-ked Cicely quite 
erotlessly. 

‘AX chance of seeing a bit of the worl] 
It's not a matrimonial chance. Poor Ann 
is an excellent creature, but her chances in 
ihat direction unfortunately are likely to 
mall.” 

Cicely knit her brows, trving to pictur: 
\nn filling her shoes in the old chateau 
She could not conceive of any circumstance 
which would make her jealous of Ann, but 
certainly she did not want her to come to 
Cuur la Reine. 

‘I shall only make a very short visit, 
\unt Georgie, and if you fill up my plac 
| shall: just apply to the French Red Cross 
to be taken on somewhere else. Perhaps 
the Comtesse Biancourt would take me tu 
her hospital in Paris.” 

Lady Winyard did not think it likely. 

* Anvhow, what you have vot to do in the 
immediate future is to make a little stud) 


of your new ‘in-laws.’ don’t protest ' 
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Phe way in which you cutered matrimon 
makes no earthly difference to the fact, m\ 
dear—you are Lady Steering, and nothing 
can alter it.” ‘ ; 

“You are being perfectly abominable, 
Aunt Georgie, and you know it!” cried 
Cicely crossly. “You want to get rid of 
me. Well, [’m going. I can't pretend 
I’m not sorry, and what T wish is that | 
had never seen Cour la il 

“It was written in the sand, my dea 
aid Lady Winyard composedly. Sut 
Chievelys are quite nice people, tho . 
the daughter is rather awful to k at. 

‘I think she is perfectly delightiul, ; 
I’m going to find her now to ask her a | 
of questions.” 

Cicely smiled as she made good 
It was impossible for her sunny t § 
dwell long on the dark side of th 
there was sufficient piquancy in 
tion to interest her. She had 
some time for Caroline, whom she d 
covered at last, standing spellbound at t 
door of the laundry, where a number 
Village Women were at Work amor! t 
hospital linen 

“Whatever are vou doi there, M 
Chievely?” asked Cicel Do come 
of that hot steamy atn phere! I’ve bi 
huntine everywhere for , 

“Have yous L’ ve et KK 

Im rather fond of that me I'm 
who does the looking round at home rl 
seem to be a bit primitive here. Didn't 
eem worth while set p proper lau 
plant for such a big 4 hi 

Cice ly shi ok he I 

“There isn’t mon for ything hard 
nd we have become y clever at h 
hitts. Come, and | ke you t 
little wood I want t ask ul oceal 
questions. lim . e we're olny to b 
friends, and L’ll need you to help me 

Caroline nodded, blin! 
queer, emplhat 

pee uliar to het 

“T can’t imagine i 

» ask me. You're comparativel 
travelled and very experienced 
woman. I have been vs Little wav ft 
Deverills.” f 

‘But it is just about Deverills I wa 
ask questions,” said ely. “I’ve just 


been having a talk with Lady Ste 


She seems determined to take 





Thi¢ ) K V 
her to Eneland. -utr: us, | 
least Waht to ro! ’ 
“Of course not. Could you be expect 


to want it when you are in the midst 
this?” asked Caroline with a wave of 








hand towards the white walls and 

f the chateau “T tried to explain 
nother, but you know, erhaps you do 

know, the peculiar mantine surf 
sallow af actin ta: ceinsl 1 to 
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My mother has never in 
her voice above the propcr 
l, or done anything out of the common 
or conventional line of things, and she has 
reigned supreme at Deverills, and kept us 
all strictly under her, excepting, of -course, 


English softness. 


“She is very sweet, but I quite under- 
licious way of summing up the situation. 


bored to death, and I’m afraid 
Excuse my speaking so frankly, 
but I made sure, the moment I set eyes on 
you, that you were going to be a ripping 
good sort, and that | could say anything | 





Caroline’s face brightened visibly. 

“[’m glad you feel like that. 
you youve been a surprise to us! 
know exactly what 
you to look like. 
this log and [ll tell you something about 
Deverills and the Chievely- 


mother expected 
down here on 


yourself up against.” 
Cicely nodded and sa 


mother wants to show vou off at Deverills ? 
and neighbourhood genet 
brother gave them a 


we hadn’t heard anything about him really 
lor several years, and mother lived in dread 


room for talk, 


making a claim on him, or on us through 


rious relief you have been to her?” 
But I’m not really much good. 
family, and we 
I should be the round peg in 
he square hole.” 

“You could never be that in anv circum 
slightest hesitation. 
We really ought not 
e living at Deverills, and mother will 


» always seem, som 
ne Is always going to be a paragon, and 
retrieve the mistakes and the waste of the 


others, but he ends in getting us deeper and 
deeper in the mire.” 


“Mother wouldn’t let me. She's very old 


satisfied with afternoon calls, 
after the village, and se ing it walks in the 


which nobody wants nowadays. She is 
horrified when I tell her the village wants 
to run itsclf and resents our interference.” 

“I see the whole picture! Of course we 
knew something of it when we were all 
voung at Lesterford. That old regime i: 
passing, Caroline—I may call you Caroline, 
| suppose ? ” 

“Heavens, of course! Only too pleased 
you feel that way,” said Caroline, with het 
delightful wide smile and twinkle of het 
honest eyes. “We're going to get on 
capitally—I have visions.” 

“Visions of what, Caroline? 

“Of you being installed at Deverills and 
releasing me/ I do want a little flutter 
into the unknown, Cicely, and during the 
short time we were in Boulogne I very 
nearly said to mother I would stop there 
and lend a hand at one of the canteens. | 
couldn’t nurse, I’m too heavy-handed and 
too susceptible to other folks’ pain, though 
perhaps you wouldn’t think it to look at 
me. But I could stand for hours behind 
a counter and never feel tired, and I’ve 
no nonsense about my hands or about wear- 
ing unbecoming clothes, so I might be use- 
ful.” 

So vou made a little conspiracy to pre 
sent me with your duties to Deverills and 
stop in France instead!” said Cicely, hei 
lips curving in a faint smile. “You are 
not afraid that I might create disasters 
which would horrify your mother and make 
her rue the day she ever saw me?” 

“No, I’m not afraid of anything. At 
first, when I saw how pretty you were, I 
confess I had qualms, and wondered how 
Giles ever dared. I’m wondering that 
still. If it isn’t too painful for you to talk 
about, could you tell me how it ever came 
to pass?” 

“Tt can be quickly told. There was no 
leading up to it of any sort, though we had 
often talked together. It came upon me 
with such suddenness !—I had only fifteen 
minutes to make up my mind, and M. 
Lemoine and Mr. Fordham, the chaplain, 
your brother’s friend, were both very keen 
on it. ,l was pushed into it, that’s all, and 
that is why I don’t think I should be held 
responsible for consequences.” 

* Here’s someone coming.” 

“It is Kane, one of our orderlies. He 
was a great friend of your brother. Caro 
line, may I introduce him?” 

Caroline, whose wits were nimble enough, 
and her ear quick to catch the different in 
Hlections of a voice in which she happened 


to be interested, rose to her feet to be read\ 
to greet the approat hing ficure, whose nam 
she had already heard in connection with 
her brother’s experiences in France. 

She put away in a private niche of he 
mind certain small signs and_ portents 
which convinced her that Dennis Kane was 


















































a personality of deep interest to her new 
sister-in-law. Cicely, indeed, would have 
been surprised had she known how swilt 
and accurate was the conclusion to which 
Caroline had arrived. 

Cicely herself was as yet unaware of hi 
growing sentiment towards the Irish patriot 
She would have been very much astonished, 
and probably slightly indignant, had any 
one suggested that her reluctance to leave 
Ceeur la Reine had anything to do with him. 

“Come here, Mr. Kane! This is Lord 
Steering’s sister—Miss Chievely. She has 
come with her mother a long way to heat 
about him. I am sure you could tell her 
all the things she most wants to know, so 
1 think I will leave you and run back to 
the chateau.” 

Caroline turned to him eagerly. 

In a moment they were deep in conversa- 
tion, or, at Least, Caroline was, ready with 
her questions, which Kane did his best to 
answer or to parry, as seemed 
convenient. 

Cicely did not immediately return to t 
chateau. She made pause when quite | 
yond sight and hearing of the pair she had 
left, and stood on the little bridge whic! 
spanned the stream and which 
ticular charm to the 
Reine. 

The flutter which had betraved itself on 
her features had set her heart beating moan 


necessary Ol 


} 
} 


gave its pa 
srounds of Carur la 


odd, spasmodic way that disturbed = h 
miehtily. 

“Now, if that sort of thing is in the air 
Cicely, my dear,” che observed to herself 
vicicusly, the sooner you vo and. bury 
yourself in the impenetrable seclusion of 


Deverills the better 
Oddly enough, it was 

whi h recom iled 

thing else to the 


that brief exp 
the girl more than ar 
hext tep in her « 


krom that moment he altovethe r ceased 
protest or comment about returning to En 
land with Lady Steering and Carolin 


Nay, it almost appeared to her aunt as it 
she were feverishly for the da 
Their departure was fixed for 
Friday morning, and they were to he driven 


anxious 
to come. 


to Boulogne in Lady Winvard’s cat 
During the intervening davs Cc ly had 
studiously avoided Dennis Kane, keepin 


uch tral ce 
might b mi 


vuilty of 
as it 


rudene » especiatt 
construed by even the 


least self-conscious of 
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away from every part of the house ot 
yrounds where she would be at all likely 
to encounter him At the last moment, 
however, feeling that he could not b 


men, Cice ly at dow 
and wrote him a brief little note of good 
wishes and farewell 
She found some difficulty in’ writing 
note which would be pertectly non-com 
mittal but at the same time convey all she 
wished to be conveved 





After various attempts, she produced 
result: 

“DeaAR Mr. KANE,—As we don’t happe 
to have met during the last forty-eight 
hours, [ am writing to » good-bye, a 
| am returning to F1 nd with Lad 
Steering. It is ve btful whether | 
shall be allowed to come back to Coeur la 
Reine, as circumstance m to be stronge 
in life than we who are r puppets 
their sport, 

1 felt L could not | ithout savi . 
cood bye, and thanki! yr VO tor vour kind 
ness to me while | have en here, also 
for all the good advice you have given m 
[ have the kind of fe I that I shal 
need it more in the place to which I 
roing, and where it can't me If w 4 
ever meet again, may | the h 
that vour own count n : fore tl ‘ 

ove claim th levotic 
ou are so willing to France 
()t course, [ am awa t t the aims a 
the cause are identical t still. vou 

British born, and ought t t under tl 
Union Jack 

“Please forgive me f | on that 
old string, and believ ! to be—Y 
most sincerely, 

Cc Y STEERING 

She had hesitated quite Ll whit et 

could) brin erst to write er ne 
ime for the first tu 4 t aged it 

Isast She sealed it wit Wn privat 

eal, on tin delicat I ( iIng-WaXx 
which her aunt us n, al 

ave it to one of the 

he could trust to see it ere 

No sooner was It © 

‘ than Lady W t 
room exhibitin 

Ilere, that tire | 

elope | t temps it ! 
of genuine vexation llow yu et i 

rot into Boulogne, 

Something must 
the packing l Cone % | ~ 
Caroline sitting rea ( ( 

hy did [I not lea 

tead ot y} t \ ’ 

tl Ht 

At anothe t 
have jomed Kt t 

oved notl ) hy ' 

t the me | ( 

loo. 

But for the il VA 


and don't. ft 
learned the 
moment think 1 
ou with n 

Her 
ifthe 
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‘} Whatever are you doing therc, Mise Grann by 
Chievely ?’ asked Cicely '’—y. 242. — 
; 
I'd have got you through, and would “Really, Aunt Georgie, if I were a thin 
t have smashed the Idol,” she said skinned person I might take offence a hun 
iimly. Then, as they regarded each other dred times a day! Send one of the men 
x a few moments in perplexed dismay, | haven’t seen him to speak to for two 
. t Cicely said on the spur of the moment whole days.” 
\ ‘Why not ask Kane to drive us in? He's “You haven’t—even to say good-bye? ” 
an expert motorist.” aid Lady Winyard, looking into her niece’s 
“Is he? Are you sure? How do you face rather keenly. 
k nw 2”? F “Not even to say good-bye! He doesn’t 
“He didn’t tell me, you may be sure. It com to have been about, and there wasn’t 
vas it Was poor Steering. According to time to seek him out.” 
' iim, er re is. nothing on earth Kane can't “That seems rather odd, after all; you 
0, and do thoroughly well.” have been very friendly with the man, and 
“Model of all the virtues and accomplish he has shown you a lot of kindness. H¢ 
ments. Well, where is this paragon to be may easily think you a snob. Aren’t you 
found?) Could you find him, do you think, — afraid he thinks you a snob, Cicely?’ 
you always seem to know where that sort Cicely shook her head. 
- gt sot ero “Oh, no. Be: ides, would it matter, Aunt 
oa laughed weakly as she shook her Georgie? It isn’t likely we shall ever 


meet again. Kane will pass, with she rest 


245 


ag 








of the life here. 
I shal! miss 
thinking of.” 


Dear Coeur la Reine, how 
it all! It simply won’t bear 


CHAPTER XI 
The Homeward Journey 


ANE was duly found after lapse otf 
some little time, and indicated hi: 
willingness to take Benthall’s duties 
on himselt. 

He preserved the utmost decorum of 
demeanour under the tire of Lady Win- 
yard’s instructions and warnings, and ex- 
pressed hopes that he would get them 
through to the port without disaster, and 
be able to bring back the car intact. 


“You know what it is in this backwate: 
without a car, Kane,” she said sharply. 
“You are quite sure you do understand all 


about it? 

“| think I can manage it, Lady Win 
vard,” Kane replied in his quiet, rathe1 
Conving ing, manner. “You may rest assured 
| wouldn't attempt it unless I did unde 
stand, 

*Well, it would seem the limit of folly 
otherwise, for though it behaves lke an 
angel with Benthall, it could easily behave 
like the other sore with an ignorant or 
stupid chauffeur. Well, [ must trust you, 
ind fortunately the roads are very good 
Che traffic gets rather awful when you get 
wearer the lines of communication. You 
will have to be very careful, Kane.” 

‘Yes, madam, | will be very careful,” | 


replied as he lifted up the bonnet of the car 


and swept his cye over its internal 
mechanism. 

Somehow, that little incident reassured 
Lady Winyard. She had seen the august 


Benthall and other expensive chauffeurs do 


the like, and concluded that it was a habit 
of the highly skilled. 

‘But you won’t forget that you are carry- 
ing a valuable cargo?” she went on, in a 
sweeter, less agitated voice ‘Two Lady 


Steerings—and much depends on their 
tiny safely back to England.” 

*l understand. You may trust them 
me, Lady Winyard, and the car shall 
brought back none the worse, if I have 
luck all,’ Kane assured her with com 
plete gravity, ana stood at attention as the 
ladies appeared the terrace the 
chateau. 

Cicely « 
attaché 
worket 
any 
Wore 


get 


lwo 

be 
aly 
at 


on ot 


ame last, the 
without which no genuine wai 
ol sallyiny forth on 
uhimportant journey Shi 
uniform, ummer wind 
cloak, the Red Cros 
SHOWS apron she wore 


calry ing small 
Cart 
evel dreams 
lmnportant or 

her and the 
parted the 14 vealing 
on the bosom of 
With so much grace. 

Kane stow | 
looking | = 
(ia ufft 


the 
there a 


part the 


oO let 
ho 1 (i¢ 


if carved in stone, 
re spectful militar, 
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presence was lost upon him. 
him a glance of reco; 
walked forward to the 

“Aunt Georgie, I 
front with Mr. Kane That 
Steering won’t think it rude, 

Kane suffered no expression 
the reverse 0 
lace. There 
lront seat ol 
quite small in the fart 
sat there demurely chou 
wells had been said, and 
answering to the skilful 
ro at first down the tree 
out to the white 

It was white 
there 
Except when a convoy chu 
there was very little t iraffic o1 
road which led from thx 
village of Fouches. 

They had left it far be 
had ceased to watch 
hands on the steering wheel 
word passed between 1% 
then, in a still small v 
dimpling the cleft 

We're not very livel 
pose one ought not to sp 
the wheel, but you're 
game. I believe you cou 
your eyes shut. 

“On a quiet road 
casy enough. h 
her name.” 

‘Tlave 
fore?” 

“Never. I haven't 
own, but I shall : 
“Don’t you expect t «, 
Cicely innocently 

He r¢ plied by al ( 

“Who can tell: In wa 
day and gone to-mor! 
the hour.” 

‘You sound rather as if \ 

“T don’t. Human life 

nor dearer,” he answered 


from the ideal stage 
»” 


lront o 


ol to appeal 
Was aliipie roon 


the bie cat 


and st 





In het 





vou driven <% > 





ome da 


cit bac le. 
‘But 


quick 


the ideal 14 

ly ‘That is wl 

vou call a common di 

ideal or the idealists 

left pass t 

it 1s worth w ‘ 
She spoke with 

prised the man at het de, 

Hash an inquiring glan 
loved her for the 
her youth, her ex 

charm, because s 

inaecessible star for 

was giving him a little 
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cin 
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who are 


whether 


to 
had 
lor 


am voing 
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I think it will be worth while,” he 
ans wered simply “In that hope alone we 
fight on. 

“Tell me,” she said, sitting forward and 
with the gesture bringing herself nearer to 
him, “are vou, too, leaving Cerur la 
Reine: - 

“Yes, next week, Phey keep Issulnye 
fresh orders, and contradicting them—a 
way they have in the Army! 

“Bac k to the Legion: 

He nodade | 
“] don’t want you to Lo there. Fight 
or England,” said Cicely passionately. 

“Tt is all one, surely.-France and Eng 
and, the common bond, the one ideal. 
Does it matter under which flag?” he 
answered gravely. 


“Is the Hag the obdstack ‘ asked Cicely. 
thinking of what lay behind this man’s 
sombre eyes—centuries of oppression and 


wrong and injustice, which brooding ove) 
ad mag mified a thousandfold. Cicely had 
heard the Irish problem discussed at he 
mn home, and in other places, generally 
vith a sort of hopeless tolerance which 
promised no prospect of betterment for that 
distressful country. But she had never 
talked till now with a real Irishman who 
took his country seriously, and Kane was 
a figure to make a powerful appeal to a 
girl's quick per ardent imayination. 

“What do vou think about my going back 
England? she asked, with a sudden in 
onsequence. “Myself, 1 think it is a silly 
journey, and nothing will come of it.” 

\\ hy should nothing come oft * om he 
ked. “You will take up the duties of a 
great estate, and | am ire will dischary 
em well.” 

He spoke quietly and soberly, but the 
words angere d Cicely. 

1 


You needn't poke fun at me! T know 





hat you think about ereat estates and the 
luues attached thereto. You think th 
have no right to exist You are a revol 
tionary out-and-out I've discovered that 
ich about ou, Ml Kan 
Have you ] don't know it mvyself Vet 


“Don't you? Why, the very first time I 
aw you | detected the mouldering rebel 
n your eyes! You are a soldier of 
the Legion ; a protest against authority 


| 
What t would like to know i E how much 


lion 


of it is real and how much of it por 
She spoke with a kind of reckless candow 


Which amazed hersel She wanted = to 
wound the man by her side, to break up his 
stud 


oe gloom, to watch him wince undet 
las h ol her word 4 above all, to pro 
ks him to explar vation or self-defence 


The MOTIVE A} i. th it he coulc | not have 


easily told. Beyond doubt her own heart was 
oe at the prospect of parting from him, 


possibly nay, probably for ever. She 
knew that the chance 3 tol the soldiers of the 


Legion were very slender, and he, she felt 


ure, was one who would be first in th 
sault, no matter what the odds 

| suppose we are all poseurs more or 
less,” he answered, without so much as 
a flicker of the evelid. “But the dav comes 
and the hour when we are stripped and 
bare, and there is no longer any doubt.” 

‘What an unpleasant suggestion!” said 
the girl, shrugging her graceful shoulders. 
*You would welcome that? ” 

Welcome it? 1 don’t know. I shan't 
eo out of my way to avoid it, anyhow.” 

I would rather like to be there when 
vour hour comes,” she said wickedly. “I’m 
-ure there must be a very interesting picture 
beneath your mask.” 


My mask?” he repeated, and turned to 
her, his lips twitching in a rather queei 
rmile, So you are conscious of — th 
mask?” 


‘T think vou pride yourself on being dif 
ferent from other people. I’m not. sur 
that I didn’t like your poor friend’s way 
better. He was no poseur, at least. He 
permitted people to take their own esti 
mate of him.” 

‘He is fortunate in having won you 
approval and respect,” said Kane formally, 
and somehow these words so enraged Cicely 
that she could have shaken him. He sud 
denly made her feel very, very young and 


childish, and incredibly foolish. How 
ould he tell that it was because her heart 
was sore that she spoke words like these, 


and, even if he knew, would he care? 

So this odd acquaintance narrowed itself 
down to the same old limits, and the world, 
P of yore, contained only one man and 
woman, tormenting themselves and onc 
anothei 

When she did not answer for a long 
time, he turned and looked at her, but hei 
face was turned away, and he saw only the 
adorable curve of her chin and the tip of a 
pink ear showing under the gold of hi 
hair. 

T seesclouds of dust in the distance, 


lhe aid suddenly Kithe) a CONVOY Oo 
transport % 

lransport,” he said briefly Don’t you 
think you’d better go inside? You'll be 


mothered with dust, otherwise, and we 
must draw up, anyhow, till the entire string 
passes. That’s the rule of the military 
road 

Must we? Yes, of course, T’'ll go in 
side. It was silly of me to come on this 
-eat. IT thought I'd like it.” 

But vou haven't?” 

No, I’ve hated it. Thank you, don’t 
trouble to get down. I can easily step over 
vou.” 

“ He ignored the suggestion, and slowing 
in to the side jumped on to the roadway. 
tut he did not offer to help her in any 


Way. 
The two ladies inside, slightly alarmed 








at the stoppage—for a little nervousness of 
France in wat-time was part of their pre- 


sent outlook on I:fe-—-sat forward at the 
opening of the door. 
“It’s only me changing over to escape 


being smothered in dust,” said Cicely in a 
hard, cheerful voice. Phere’s an isimense 
line of transport ahead. It won't turn 
aside, worse luck, for I think I know where 
it is going. We shall have to close all the 
windows, and poor Aunt Georgie will be in 
despair when she sees how filthy the car is, 
more especially as Benthall won't be able to 
clean it. I don’t suppose you would stoop 
to that?” 

“Oh, yes, Lady Steering,” said Kane with 
a kind of laboured politeness. “I shall see 
that Lady Winyard has no occasion to find 
fault with my handling of the car. I will 
restore it to her in excellent condition.” 

“Don’t be too sure. We haven't got over 
the last bumpy miles to Boulogne yet. And 
then you have to come back! True, you'll 
be rid of your irksome load.” 

She flung the last words at him as she 
climbed nimbly to her little folding scat, 
with her back to the engine, but after they 


had started off again she adjusted the seat 
so that she looked straight out on the 
nape of his neck and the curve of his fine 
head. And what were her thoughts? She 


hated herself for picturing him as a boy, 
with a mother who loved to kiss that neck 
when it was soft and dimpled with the 
beauty of childhood. 

“He seems a very careful driver,” ob 
served Lady Steering from the depths of 
her soft cushions, “and a very interesting 
man. I had a long talk with him last 
night, and he comforted me very much 
about my son.” 

“Did he tell you much about himself?” 
asked Cicely, looking round into the soft, 
sweet face. 

‘Not so very much. Apparently he has 
had a hard life. But quite a gentleman 
don’t you think so, dear? ” 

“That depends. I’m afraid to be quite 
a gentleman, as we understand it, is the 
very last pronouncement friend Kane wishe 
made upon him. It would top all th 
wrongs, I’m afraid, Lady Steering.” 

“Dear me, what an extraordinary idea! 
I have invited him to Deveril and he h 
promised to come when the war is over.” 

“When the war is over! Will it ever 
be?” asked Cicely. “And next week he i 





going back to the line. The Foreign 
Legion is going to bolster up a weak part 
in the Verdun sector, he say and I don't 
really see much chance of his ever seeing 


Deverills.” 

“My dear,” said Lady Steering in a 
shocked voice, “don’t anticipate death! It 
is bad enough when it comes.’ 


They were detained for three-quarters of 


an heur at a cross-road, in order to 


allow 
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the passage of a long line of transport 
wagons, followed by a company 
It thrilled the two who had lately arrived 
from England, and made them feel that 
they were really in the war zone. 
picture could be seen in the 


of soldict 


The sam 
vicinity of an 


big camp in Ingland, but there wer 
camps near cnough to Much Ilavers to mal 
such scenes familiar to the habitants, 

At last the whole enormous train passed 


by, and Kane, without a backward glance 


made the car jump forward, and they wer 
off again, skimming the road like a bird, 
though the surface was much less smoot 
than it had been on the quicter | in t 

vicinity of Fouches. About half-past thr 
o'clock in the afternoon they passed the | 

barrier before Boulogne, and were driven t 


the Hotel Cambon, whet 
on their arrival in France. 
tention to sail by the bo: 


re they had put 
It was their ir 
t next day. 


The moment he had deposited them at 
their hotel, Kane prepared to drive away. 

*Won’t you come in and have a meal of 
some sort?” said Lady Steering, anxiousl 
and kindly. “It is a lor lrive back 

“Thank you, madam It 7s a lone wa 
back, and I think we shall have a thunder 
storm. If you will excuse me, I shall be 
going now. I am accustomed to long 
fasts.” 

“You must come in and have a cup of tea, 
at least,” said Cicely imperiously. “ Indeed 
I insist upon it! They know how to mak 
tea here. Aunt Georgie and I were quit 


agreeably surprised when we came out.” 


Kane looked at his wat then at the 
overcast sky, and shook his head. 

‘I oucht not to stay. Indeed, I can’t 
Good-bve, Lady Steer 

Che elder lady, thinking he was address- 
ing her, shook hands with him warmly, 
poke a few kind words, reminding him of 
| promise to visit Deverills, and th 
entered the hotel, follo 1] Caroline, wl 
iad the feeling that Cicel 1d somethin 
he wished to sa to kK t of the 
| iy 

- had some diff ] 1 saving it, an 
' Hushed } out the wor 
5) ( 

I want to sayv-—-I’m y for all 
horrid things T'\ d_ othe 
da he be in | mnd whe \ 

et back to Ci la R ) é 
vive vou a note T \ t ood-b + 
you, I hadn’t time to retrieve it before w 
started out Just tear it) vill vou—-witl 
out read it. T me 

‘Il am hardly ] to do that,” he 
answered quictl 

Goh. wT vou mu +? T } } nn richt t 

the things I did sa t-- about fight 
inde the Union | cl | lt t in 
\ I aid on the wav to Bo sone to-da 
\fter all, it is your | , 

Yes. von are richt ¢ mw hiucine 














a 





i” * “a Suppose we ae all peseurs mcre r less. 3Zut the day comes when 
, wea 


we are stripped and bire and there is no longer any doubt’ ’’—p. 247. 





he answered in the same quiet voice which 
exasperated Cicely, and made her feel 
cheap. 

“Well, we needn’t stand here, I suppose. 
You don’t seem to realise that I only wish to 
part friends, and not to have you think | 


am a_ horrid, interfering, selfish little 
beast.” 
He started at this outburst, which was 


certainly a most unusual one on Cicely’s 
part. 

“Please say no 
strange stiffness. 
it is not—it 
more.” 

His face had reddened too, and Cicely wa: 
glad of it. 


more,” he said, with a 
“J quite understand, and 
is not good for me to hear any 


“Lady Steering has invited you to 
Deverills. Will you come?” she asked. 
“TI don’t know. I have not had much 


use for England lately.” 

“Oh, but you might get to understand het 
better. IL should be pleased to see you at 
Deverills. I’m only going on sufferance my 
self, but I shall look forward to seeing you 
there.” 

“If anything would bring me, that would 
I will write it down.” 

“(Qn what? Do you keep a diary?’’ asked 
Cicely interestedly. 

“ No—except on the tablets of memory.”’ 

“Gracious, how overloaded these poor 
tablets must be! I can never remember 
anything—except the things I want to for- 
get!” 

He could not forbear a smile at the haste 
and passion with which she spoke. She was 
like an electric spark, or a live torch, beside 
which it was impossible for a man to remain 
indifferent or unmoved 

I see you are simply dying to get away. 
Well, good-bye, Mr. Kane. Perhaps we 
shall meet again. Some day, when I am 
very rich and have nothing on this earth to 
do—a state of body and of mind which will 
never come to pass—I shall take a trip to 
Ireland and find out for myself what is 
the matter with your country—and with 
vou.” 

She went, with that, after laying her hand 
just a moment in his. Had she looked back, 
as he bent to the bonnet of the car, she 
might have seen that in his face which 
would have perhaps helped her to a new 
understanding of him 


He had kept himself in hand only by 
an effort, and his face was rigid and dark 
as he steered the car slowly down the steep 


treet, in the shadow of the old town wall, 


and sought the open country again. For 
the first time absolutely Dennis Kane’ 
allegiance to the ideal for which he had 


pledged his life and service was shaken 

Tt is not the first time a woman's smile, 
the lure of her face and voice, have played 
havoe with a man’s plan of life, 


They found hotel full of 


the 


stranded 
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travellers, waiting for a boat, the port 
having been closed for military reasons fo 
three whole days. No one could tell then 
when there would be a boat; they could 
do nothing but remain till the appointed 
time. 

Lady Steering was keenly disappointed, 
and inclined to be a trifle querulous. Sh; 
was feeling the strain of the whole effort 
now, and consented to remain in bed tl 
next day, while the two girls explore 
Boulogne. 

rhey came back in the late afternoon, ; 
find that Lady Steering had got up for tea, 
which was being served in her room—a ve1 
pleasant one, looking into a lovely ok 
garden of which no hint was given fro 
the cobbled street in front 

Caroline’s face indicated that 
of great importance had happened to 
since she went out. After she had pow 
her mother’s tea, and otherwise seen to | 
comfort, she said abruptly: 

‘Mother, I’ve got to confess—first of ; 
do you mind if I don’t go home with y 
to-morrow? There is a boat at noon; 
found that much out.’ 

“What are you talking about, my dea 
“] want to stop here. Cicely and | 
been exploring canteens and places to-d 
and I’ve found a hut where they would 
glad of my help. I want a month or ti 
of it, anyway, and Cicely says she 
her best to fill my place.” 
Lady Steering looked the 





1 
I 


somethi: 


Will ¢ 


picture of 


nay. 

‘What an extraordinary idea, Car 
I don’t think I can possibly agree to 
But what does Cicely think?” 

‘Cicely thinks you must agree,” answert 
the girl brightly. “Everybody ought 


have a chance of doing some real war-wot 


and now Caroline is on the spot, and | 
the post actually offered to her, it woul 
be simply wicked to refuse. We can’t let 
her refuse. I’m not much od, perhay 


but I’ll promise to fill Caroline’s shees if 





can. It is very self-sa it of me, 
really,” she added, with look of pa 
ticular brightness which disarmed ever 
thing, “because I’m sure I shall need h 


advice and help a lot. But still, if you’ 
put up with me, dear Lady Steering, I'll « 
mv best.” 


Lady Steering looked from Caroline’ 
angular figure to the beautiful vision of hi 
new daughter-in-law, and her reluctar 
vanished into thin 

“Tt’s all verv extraordinary, and makes 
one feel as if the foundations of life wer 
being shaken, and the odd thing is, or 


hasn't the power to refuse- just swept 
‘ long resistlessly.” 

“Destiny!” said Cicely, with a_ little 
fluttering sigh. “And neither Caroline nor 
T are through with it ’ 

[END OF CTAPTER 


one 1 


vet.’ 
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“*,... May I reach 
That purest heaven, be to other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agony.” 
ELior, 


CrEORGI 


EAR ARMY OF HELPERS 
I went up to St. Dunstan's one 


afternoon to show a cousin from 


Denmark the wondertul work that is being 
one there for the blinded 
alors. It happened that 

open-air concert in full 
A number of 


soldiers and 


there was an 
swing when we 


arrived, music-hall ‘ stars ”’ 


had come to give the men a cheerful after- 


on. It was outwardly, indeed, as gay a 


scene as you could wish to see. A stage 
was erected on the lawn, and grouped 
round were the men themselves, the 
ses in their fresh linen dresses and 


slowy caps and aprons, and scores of friends 
tthe men. It was a glorious sunny day in 
late summer, and 
‘ora few brief minutes one might have for- 
gotten the war—had it not 
those sightless ones among the audience. 
[watched them from where I stood, noticed 
how they enjoyed that the 
singers made, and rejoiced to see them smile 
and to hear the hearty ripple of laughtet 
that went round; but a boundless regret 
lor all they had lost welled up in my heart. 
It is magnificent thus to make the best ot 
things, but what heartbreaking hours must 
‘ead up to this resignation. 

There Stepped on to the stage Miss Vic 
torla Monk 


under the rustling trees 


been for all 


each point 


a great lavourite, 


sang a song of which the 


chorus was 


and she 





Tt 





*R.H.LOCK_ 

Bella Sidné (whol) 
_ “Tike 
League of Young 

British Citizens.’') 


(/ncorporating 


Let’s be merry and bright ; 
What’s the use of repining ? 

Dark clouds must appear; 

lhe sun can’t always be shining.” 


The irony of it! The sun was shining but 
the blind men could not see it. 


their lives the dark cloud of blindness would 


Throughout 


hang over them, and yet they had fought 
through this greatest of all afflictions and 
had taken heart of grace and 
ning life 


were bezin 
again with new hopes and new 
work and new interests. 

I felt that if there is anything in the wide 
world that Tne Quiver Army of Helpers 
can do to bring happiness into the life of 
a blinded soldier we must do tt. 

And then Miss Pemberton, who is an un 
tiring co-worker of Sir Arthur Pearson’s at 
St. Dunstan’s, said in my eat 

‘Won't your Army of Helpers support 
Sir Arthur’s scheme ? It is for the 
blinded children.” 

‘Tell me about it,’ I said, 

sure my Army will respond.” 


hew 
soldiers’ 


I feel 


‘and 


And I think it is best for me to give it 
to you in Sir Arthur’s own words 

‘* Besides the care and training of thx 
blinded soldiers and sailors at St. Dun 


besides the 
care of these men, there arises the question 
of looking after their children. 


stan’s, problem of the after 


Lhe Government has already granted an 
blinded 


however, does 


allowance for children of soldiers 
in the war. 


not extend to the children born more than 


this allowan ec. 


soldiers’ disablement 


nine months after the 
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or to the children of th who 
after being discharged from the Army. 


“There is, it 


nyen marry 


seems to me, something 


infinitely pathetic about the idea of thi 
children whom their fathers will never sc¢ 
They will be known only by the sound ot 
their voices and by their characters as they 
develop; their little faces will become 
familiar by the touch of the hand that 
caresses tliem. 


“And they will grow up to respon: ibiliti 
that other children do not know. It 
often fall to the children of the blind 
to be the special companions of their father, 


must 
man 
to guide him, 


to wait on him, to help him, 


to become, in a sense, the guardians of 
their And just as blind Milton, 
pressing his pretty daughter Deborah to 
him, exclaimed, ‘ After all, this is my best 
the blind soldier 
learn to rely on his children. 

““T feel certain that those whose joy it 
is to look on the faces of their own children, 
to watch their smiles and their play, to se« 
them grow up, will be eager to help th 
from St. care for th 
little ones, known to them so strangely, lik 
the dreams. 

a cause 


parent. 


walking-stick !”’ so will 


men Dunstan's to 


children we see in our 
‘Gifts given in such are not to 
be regarded as the doles of charity, but 
as tributes thrown like flowers in the path 
of heroes. 

“ The 
not a matter ol 
to face life jovou ly 


that is dark, 


heroism of the blinded soldier is 
the battlefield alone, fo 
and usefully in a 
world requires an endurins 


courage. 


The generous help that has com 


to me for the cause of these men is lk 
a message from the public that they want 
them to live the happiest live possible 
we do not want the men of St. Dunstan’ 
to be hampered by difficulties that fore 
thought can remove from their way. ‘I: 
give blinded soldiers the assurance that 
the children who come to brighten thei 


lives shall be provided for till they are abl 


to make their own living, is the object I] 


have at heart—is the purpose I want you to 
make your own 

Jt is wonderful jor the blinded 
to have the love a lL constant care of 
wife. And in a world of darkn Whit 
visions of light are called into existen 
by the laughter of children, the sound of 
their feet, the touch of their hand 


lund to provide an allowance of 
for each of these 


oldiers who are not cared for by the State 
That means /13 a yeal or about two 
hundred guineas in all, to look after each 
child til it reache the < Ot sixteen.” 

I think Sir Arthur’s words will go straight 
to every heart I make ; > ul appeal 
this month to Toke Oviver reader on behalf 


of the 


Blinded Soldiers’ Children 


You see that 5s. keeps one child for on 
eek, and £13 provic fo ie child { 
vhole year, J hope that 13 y b 

to send in so substantial a im that 


shall be able to feel that Tun QUIVER At 
of }felpers has provided for 
and has removed all anxi ty from the n 
ol their sightless fathers. Then the 
will be an unclouded sout 
and, like Milton’s Deborah, will 
best stick ’’’ to guide the father 


through darkness. Every um, howevel! 


walking 


mall, is a help towards this 


My Post Bag 


It has from all 


been delightful to hear 

| the kingd 

\tmy of Helpers meets with approval. | 
kind 


those who are sO ready to 


mirts ol ym that th idea of tl 


ippreciate immensely all the words ¢ 
welcome from 
sist with all or 
ted for them to cr 
1 could quote from every letter, but sp 
Ifowever, I must gi 


son of the “nuts” I 


have sugge 


not pernut. 


a tew extract Winnie T ypl writes a 
very kind iett 
ie ad | 
i\ ve { 
‘as 1 \ ‘Y 
eal I 
| t ] 
1 {Ah I 
1 have , 
i j hes Kl . 
Miss Toplhiss is e1 ] niarrie 
r weddine has | tponed 
»> her fianeeé ha | nd 1 
nurth tis if tal \ 
Ho when she wrot by the t 
t hae lin are in ] | be ¢ 
h road to] li] | | 
i them beth. hl 
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“JT read your letter in the October Quiver, and We have a Sunday for different 
‘k Iam writing to t vou that I think vour ideas are obte 1 will, I know, be delighted 
d splendid, and [ will do my best to help you. I am wl h pennies have gone to help th 
railway clerk, aud do not get much time—there * Blinded Sold Sailors.’—-Yours very trulv, 
a js always so much to do nowadays. Before I wa “Ansic E. Hamonp 
"0 so busy I used to be fond of gardening. I only scem * Oil uperintendent).” 
. to get time for reading now. I expect there are 
h lot more gitls the’same. Lt is a splendid idea «of Ht was delightful, too, to receive a gift 
is for us to help the blinded soldiers, Tt mist from TEMES. Pala? with the following 
ht awful for them when they Know that they wall not rs ? al m- : | 
| vavs be blind You will find postal order to ' 4 Liew ' I \ Ven 
al as, 6d. enclosed for St. unstar 1 will send more [ enclose 15 4c1., ted on the mess deck 
ilf later when I have it 1 hope , aT will enrol me as ight for charity, \ l nsider could not be 
amember of the Army of Helpe posed of bette 
\e It is splendid to see how loyally women Is it not interesting to see in how many 
are working for the Empire. Winnie Top directions THe Oviver travels? Here is 
ne liss is a counter clerk and telegraphist, a very charming note from France: 


a Edith Penn is a rai! 
ed way clerk, and here \ 

" . comes a letter from a 
hy Helper, Robina Tew, 





n, who is doing her lit 
vl ‘ ” 
nd on the land.”’ She 
} 
ild says 
- | amt sul ( m 
he pant s’ will ¢ 
1er il to make vour tas! 
N lam f nel 
yer ilf now l 
l a \ 
itv of lal t 
Thee ar l 
the ni 
all t 
the - 
I ) 








Be. 5k, 
to | Isobel Harding also 























Pe , @ 
: nyves ona farm She 
Visi 
| writes 
ACC 
I send vou a I 
rive , 
ee uty weleome, and 1 i 
sa hope vou will have I'helr Royal Highresses the Prine> of Wales and Princess Mary 
good luck were recent visitors at the St. Dunstan’s Heme, 
wa | Gertie Foster 1S 
f helping in another and equally useful way : “Ha ibout THe Quiver 
( } 5 Art li ers, | express to vou th 
nave | “Tam sixteen IL have lett | l now and am mipat [ feel towa lL of therm Last veal 
lor for the } t helping at home, as we are saving a by t ti I was in England, where I spent ten 
I like housework, but like outside work a mont rder to lea vour language un 
. Ia rt d anything special except col- back w i very lL opinion of English peoy 
ling war savings, so l will be glad to do all T can ] lish women have \ themselves worth i 
7 to help in your Army, 1 am ing Is, 1. tot adi ition during t terrible wat 
= ounded soldiers “AS vou sav, no one Is * too p , too sma 
—_ t veak to give somet to help im the stir | 
but Iwas glad to see further signs of activity Lots of little jol ure tl reach otf eve 
tc 1 | lat to sanded. 1 I 
wing tt Cowdenbeath. I received a letter from . RS "' yo ‘ogy 
: ad F t , and prison t people ive nut 
the Maggie Muir and another from Mary Leish t : t | 7 tits will be vettir 
very man telling me that Nell Bowman and mor L more mum 
Viste : ' “A. Hyvrarp, Aiguebelle, Savoy 
tin ssi Russell are also joining min \rmy 
aj \ hearty welcome 1 ther i] Other welcome letters were received from 
Lin ‘ \ \ ) | i ! it . 
itu I was very pleased to 1 ve the foll Venes S. Gentles, Roma Howland, Miss Annie 
| ino le ( ’ 1 Tmeat St lev Teckens 
W all Ing letter and elt from Mi Hfamond Isabel Tmeary anley Wickens, ete, 
Dear Mr Lock I an tin vou this smal ss he Silwer Thimble Fund 
onation of 3s. 6d. from t t il of or : 
Primary Department. Cor , Be ce \ 1 looked at our. first cellection of 
| 








silver oddments spread out at the office, 
[ thought of the old nursery rhyme : 
*T am on Tom Tiddler’s ground, 
Picking up goid and silver.” 

It was such a fine collection for our first 
attempt, and I am longing to hear from 
Miss Hope Clarke the value of it all. Mean 
while, I hope those who have not yet sent 
in their silver oddments will turn them out 
now and help us with our 


Second Collection 

Please remember every scrap of gold o1 
silver goes to help our men at the Front 
Miss Hope Clarke wrote to me that she 1s 
collecting at the moment for a Motor Dental! 
Surgery, approved by the War Office. Thos: 
who know the tortures of toothache in a 
home can what it 
means in the cold and damp and unutter 
able discomfort of the trenches. 
send along all the gold and silver oddments 
you can find. I received many nice letters 
with the gifts. Mr. John Britton, one kind 
elver, wrote: 


comfortable imagine 


So please 


* The large silver brooch belonged to my wife’ 
sister, who died out in New Zealand some years ago, 
and some of the other articles have been in my 
family over fifty years; but the pathos of the con- 
dition of our brave men who are sutfering should 
appeal to all readers of Ture Oviver to make some 
effort to help. 

Mrs. Bullough wrote : 

‘LT have collected together some old jewellery of 
mine, amongst which is a gold wateh-chain and 
wedding ring. I feel this is certainly a time whet 
instead of hoarding old treasures, if thev can lx 
made use of thev should be.” 


Our collection included silver thimbles 


chains, watch-cases, mountings from pipe 
and umbrellas, rings, brooches, pen il cases, 


spoons, bangles, coins, etc 


’ , . 


Gay Bags 


\. fine « rop of “ Gay Bags 


was the result 
of my appeal, and they have been dispatched 
to Mrs. Ord Marshall. 
attractive show—all 

bow—and IT am most grateful for them. | 
shall b 


Bags’ are 


They made a very 
colours of the rain 


glad of further instalments. ‘‘ Ga 
given to our soldiers and sailor 
m hospital to hold their odds and end 
They are made of bright-coloured cretonn« 


or sateen rose patterns are the 


inches wide, 10 


most 


popular : 9 inches long 


with a drawstring round the top. 


Coloured Pictures and Scraps 
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T shall be glad of anv number of co'oured 


pictures and scraps suitable for the Ser 
Books for 
in great numbers and sent 
the pictures must be 
clean. They can be of any size. 


A Splendid List of Helpers 


I have a splendid list of kind people y 


have sent contributions to St. Dunsta 
vifts of gold and silver for the Silver Thiml 


Fund, Gay Bags, and old gloves. My ver 


warm thanks to all. I have sent an ack 
ledgment except when the gifts were a 
mous. THfere is a list of me of the kit 
donors: 

Lady Young, Mrs. and Miss Andrews, Miss I] 
’. Frame, M. E. Kev, \ ¢ tant Reader of 7 
OUVIVER (King’s Heat! M Miles, A I 
ros. silver and gloves), M M. Brown, Miss I 
}. Hood, Mrs. Cross, M 1 lL. Frenct 


Muir, Mrs. and Miss I] 
for the blind fre f I 
ID». J. Griggs, Mrs. W. T. B ‘ Frat 
War Hospital Depot), M Boreham (an | 





(;ranny, aged 7I—mv s] i wks to r), M 
J. J. Seri r, Harold W , Miss Pe M 
KE. I \ Puck \ ! M I 
Bassham, ** A Constant S t lHEe O 

for Twenty Years,” Mrs. ¢ { _™M \ 
Macqueen, S. Peterkin, Anonvt1 s M re 
Miss Body, Mrs. T. S , M Dabell, M 
Kenderdine Webb, M1 ! , M S 
Smith, Miss Davies, Miss I M. Briggs, M 


Godby, J. Wilson, Mrs. ¢ \ 


I 
Ellen Cecilia Brown, M Ik M.A. A. B. E. 


\. J. Johnson, the M 


Duxbury, Miss Ful M | 
Lifelong Reader of ‘Th .) M | 
Mackintosh, Miss Paton, M ( M 
Reece, Mrs. Ward, Miss | , \ 
Mrs. Stanvon, Miss Bent \ ( W. I 
Mrs. Bond, Mrs. Johns Miss ¢ , 
ft Tue Oviver,” M ( M | 
il Cadell 
\ further list will appear next month, 
I am delhghte 1 wit re - Oy 
tppeal o far, and |] b b 
chronicle a similar | { IHfelpers 
month. Every gift, b I mall | 
welcome, and does it hare in he 
ho are suffering through the wat 
Your neerely 
Brrra Sipney Woot! 
Nii kt. He 1 
All letters, gifts of mor r the B 
Soldiers’ Children Fund, silver and ¢ 
ldments for the Silver Thimble Fu 
kid) glove fur ft { Glove Waist 
l d, sho \I kK. He. I 





Lendon, 
hould be made payable to Ca ell and ¢ 


E.C.4 Cheque nd postal or 


Laimited, 


I 
Soldiers which re be ing mad 


aie OUIVE! Ottices, La Belle Sauvag 









































VENI 
By BLANCHE 


ENISON is one of those meats which may 

be counted as historically British, fo1 

from the earliest times the hunting of 

the buck through the forest glades of 
England and Scotland has been a favourite pas- 
time. There were days, and not so very long 
ago, when venison was considered a great luxury 
not procurable in the markets, and only the lucky 
few who had friends in the position to bestow 
upon them an occasional haunch were able to 
indulge in the delicious dishes which can be 
provided from this meat. 

Nowadays the price of venison is less than 
that of most other meats, and those of us 
who have hitherto not experimented with the 
vatious joints should now hasten, in compli- 
ince with the expressed wishes of the Food 
Controller, to introduce venison into our 
weekly menus. 

In discussing this question, 
bred housewives are a little 
ing venison, because 
uts into which the 
iid they are 
nees between meat that is 
ich is inferior. As too 
be laid on the selection of the meat (for 
first failure is apt to produce distaste for 

ire attempts), 11 may be advisable to give 
sme preliminary hints on what to choose and 
it to avoid. 


I find that town- 
timorous in buv- 
they do not recognise the 
buck or doe is divided, 
quite at sea regarding the dit- 
good and that 
great emphasis can- 











When Venison is in Season 
2 There are three kinds of 
Dritain, or rather the 


Variety, the red deer, 
Ireland 


venison in Great 

British Isles, for one 
is found principally in 
Che others are the a deer, which 
's bred in many home parks, and the roebuck, 
the last-named bein g pecul lar to Scotland. 
The flesh of the fallow deer is considered the 
best for culinary purposes. 

Buck venison is in sea son from June to 
Michaelmas, and is revarded as prime food by 
“pleures. Doe venison is not in the markets 
witil October, and remains available through- 
out the winter months. ‘The colour of the meat 
‘iould be dark rich red and finely grained. 


he f 
‘ie tat should be clear and white, and the 
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thicker it is the better the quality of the meat 
Venison, like mutton, should attain a certain 
age to be in perfection. The best guide to 
the age of the animal is the hoof; that of a 
young buck is only slightly cleft, whereas an 
older animal, who has naturally used its hoofs 
more, has a deeper cleft with a horny and 
more worn heel, The best test of the quality ot 
the meat is the depth of fat, which should be 
more than twice the depth of that on well- 
nourished beef or mutton 

Venison should be hung for several 
before it is cooked, but it requires 
particularly if the weather is inclined to be 
close or muggy. ‘The animal is skinned and cut 
into joints directly it is killed, and generally 
sold before it is in the best condition for cook- 
ing. ‘To ascertain the state of the meat, 
a metal skewer through it as close to the bone 
as possible, and this, on being withdrawn, will 
prove an infallible guide. If hung in the home 
larder the meat should be wiped with a dry 
cloth, well dusted with black pepper and, if 
liked, a little powdered ginger each day, en- 
veloped in a piece of butter muslin, in such a 
position that fresh air can circulate all round 
the joint. 

If the meat becomes black-looking, or acquires 
vellowish spots, it must be regarded as unfit for 
food and destroved. 

The great point to be remembered in cooking 
venison is that the fat must be to the 
possible extent preserved, and piece of meat 
should always be wrapped in thickly greased 
paper before it is put into the baking tin. In 
olden days the cook made a thick paste cf flout 
and water which he wrapped round the innet 
paper before enveloping the meat in a second 
wrapping, so that there was no possibility of 
the delectable fat escaping. Paste is, of course, 
out of the question just now, and basting 
frequent and liberal, must take its placc It 
is not too much to say that meat should have 
attention every ten minutes after the dripping 
has melted. About twenty minutes before the 
dish is to be served, remove the paper, dredg 
the surface with flour, baste well, aud return 1 
the oven to brown. 


dlavs 
attention, 


pass 


greatest 
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Another Way of Baking Venison 

Having ascertained that the meat 1s ready 
for cooking, dry it well and soak it in milk 
(1 am afraid I ought not really to suggest this) 
for twenty-four hours Dry, dust with 
and pepper, and spread with a thick layer otf 
dripping. Place in a carthenware 
baking dish, and bake in a hot oven, basting 
frequently. 


salt 


( asserole ol 


Venison Gravy 

Venison gravy is made irom the rich sediment 
which remains in the baking dish after tl 
fat has been poured off. It is much improved 
by the addition of a teaspoonful of mushroon 
ketchup or walnut vinegar, and a 
spoonful of red currant jelly. Red currant jelly 
and green yveygetables—sprouts, 
French beans—should be served with venison 
Note that as venison is essentially a fat joint 
and lukewarm fat is never palatable, the dishes 
and plates should be as hot as possible when 
the meal is served 


dessert 


cabbage, o1 


Venison Steaks 
These are delicious, and this 1 
with those that follow (for 
will probably be of more 
readers than thc 
bak’ng the joints 
Procure the requisite 


cipe, tovethet 
venison réchaufteés) 
practical use to my 
above -given imethed ot 


weight of venison and 


divide into suitable steaks Sprinkle the sur 
faces with flour that has been well seasoned 
with salt and pepper. Let the gridiron becom« 


suct. 
) 


hot, then rub it well with a piece of beef 
Lay the pieces of meat on and set over a cleat 
fire. When one well browned, turn 
the meat over (using a fish-slice so that none 
of the juice is lost), and grill the other side 
Have ready a very hot dish, arrange the steak 
on it, and put a piece of grilled fat or mar- 
garine on each. Géarnish with slices of lemon, 
and serve a rich gravy (made from bones ort 
trimmings and slightly thickened before it is 
well and flavoured with red currant 
jelly) handed in a separate tureen. 

The steaks can treated as cutlets 
and brushed with beaten egg or milk, and 
rolled in rolled-down crust crumbs before they 
are fried in deep hot fat. : 


surface 1s 


seasoned 


Venison Pasty 

Veni.on pasty, most listorie of famous dishes 
is made from picces of meat aad fat from the 
neck, breast, or shoulder Ihe must be 





cat 


well hung, about fourteen davs provided the 
weather is fine and dry. Wipe with a dry cloth 
wrung out in hot water, drv, and carefully re 
move any pieces of bone,. skin, or veins, and 
eut into cubes about inches square. Line a 
pasty dish (this is somewhat more shallow 
than a fruit pie dish) with short pastry, and 
place the picces of vemtson in la ers, fat and 


lean alternately. Season well with pepper and 
salt and, if the larder permits, put some pice 
of dripping on top. Cover with a pastry crust 
make an opening in the centre (this is vers 
portant), and bake in a moderate oven. Veni 


takes longer to cook than mutton or beef, there 








re it idvisable to cover the pastry with a 
sheet of paper so that it may not burn while 





the im is cooking 
Make a gravy from the bones d trimmings 
season with salt, pepper, and, if liked, mace or 


lutmeg The gravy s riled 
is reduced to about hi quantit 


then strained and poured into the pasty through 


1 
intil 
until it 





f its ivinal 











the hole in the crust just before it is sent t 
table. ‘The original recipes for a venison pasty 
tain many = spices but 
hii v flavoured dishes are not, a rule. re 
rr | 


modern pilat 


Venison Casserole 





























ak: Ib. of vent { in uall pieces 
Chop thre Moms it 1 ll ple nd mi 
vith a teaspoontul lL p ‘ Melt 
drippin 1 ¢ onion an 
parsley light rT ( Cook { 
teil minutes, turn l Have 1 
litthe yood venison vray 1 % into th 
‘ serol lea i tlie 1 ites, 1€ 
id to tabl 
Venison Collops 
bi mcat can 1 i vil read 
uinced or cold S:% I 1 ete 
can be used Take two parts of 
mix it with one part of minced fat 
ham Add a few breadcrumbs or a littl 
boiled rice Bind with an ¢ rr egg powder 
ison highly with pepper, salt, any approve 
pices or chopped parsley or onion jui l 
ri into small balls. Flatten, brush with egg 
milk, roll in oatmeal or crushed vermicelli 
ind fry 
Hashed Venison 
Hashed venison is consider 1 
epicures the best of all venison dishes, and 
hen well prepared it certainly is a deli 
iddition to a winter meal 
\ good gravy is tli ] 
fact, the vray is really the fi ‘ ntial 
for the meat should only be laid in the gray 
unl allowed to thorou ig 
before it 1s served 
hake all the available bones and trimmings a 
my gravy left from a prey roast, put them 
in a stewpot, and cover with stock. \dd 
liced onion with salt and pepper. Simmer! 


three hours, then strain into a basin 


Put 1 ¢ 





margarine lito a saucepan ada the si ( 
flour, and when thoroughly blen l 
trained stock. Stir till the ravv 
x ten minutes, then set e till cool. C 
venison in neat slices, lay in the 
md carefully reheat : 
Wi red \ t | 
pl i iy a Ice «¢ 
ven ish 
b de-up dish 
» | pot, et I 
I rh id t 
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ON GOOD RESOLUTIONS 


By “DAPHNE” 


for the competitions this month as 

there was last, so I suppose the sub- 
jects set were not very popular. Or are 
you all so busy doing war work that you 
have no time for such frivolous things as 
competitions now? [am rather afraid it 
was the subjects that were at fault. Per- 
haps they were a little difficult. Never 
mind, though, we will have some easy ones 
this month to make up, and as it is a 
holiday month for a great many people, L 
hope we shall have record entries for them. 


i ee E has not been such a large entry 


Result of the Funny Story 
Competition 

It is very difficult to be funny to order, 
and very few of the stories sent in were 
really amusing. The few that did show a 
sense of humour were mostly spoilt by the 
telling. 1 allowed you 300 words for this 
competition, but I did not mean that you 
were obliged to use them all. In many 
cases the stories would have been far better 
if they had been shorter. brevity is the 
soul of wit ” was; a copy-book maxim I learnt 
in my childhood ; but apparently modern 
education has dropped copy-books! Few 
of THE Quiver readers who entered for this 
competition seem to have heard of this 
excellent adage. Nearly all the stories 
teached the extreme number of words 

1136 


allowed, and, to crown all, a great number 
of readers even wrote to complain of the 
shortness of the word limit! 

CHRISTIAN MILNE has succeeded in telling 
quite a humorous little tale in less than a 
hundred words. And as she certifies that 
it is quite a new and original incident, having 
occurred in her own Sunday-school class, 
she receives the prize of a book offered by 
the Editor for the best humorous story 
sent in, 

The following competitors are highly 
commended : 

Alice Tirson, Joan E. L. Coryton, Jean Birkmyre, 
Gwendolen Leijonhufvud, M. Griffiths, Grace New, 
Winifred K. Coldwell, Doris M. Forscutt, Dorothy 
Agnes Yates, Fred Orme, Jessie Scott. 

E. L. JonEs sent in a good story, but as 
she neglected to put her age, her entry had 
to be disqualified. 


The Prize Story 
Here is the prize-winning story: 


A Sunday-school teacher was telling a junior class 
the story of Jac ob's joyful meeting with his long- 
lost son Jose ph: ‘Then Jacob was a very old man 

much older than any of your grandfathers are 
to-day. Does anyone know how old Jacob was? 
No? Well, he told Pharaoh the king that he was 
one hundred and thirty years old!” 

There were murmured “ Oh’s! ” of mingled surprise 
and awe. 

Then one little girl said thoughtfully, “* My! what 
a long, Jong time he must have got the old-age 
pension!” CHRISTIAN MILNE. 
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The Cartoon Competition 

CHRISTIAN ELIZABETH CAMERON, aged 15, 
is the prize-winner in the artists’ section 
this month. Her drawing, which shows the 
Kaiser trying to pacify the German nation 
—the German nation being represented as 
a child crying for food—was quite the best 
sent in, as well as being the one which most 
nearly approached a political cartoon. Very 
few competitors seem to have a clear idea 
of what a which fact 
partly accounts for smallness of the 
honour list this time. 

The work of the following readers is com 
mended : 


cartoon really is, 


the 


Nora Waring, Marietta Watt, Helen Thomson, «. 
Clayton, Olive M. Flower, Isabel Neill, Elizabeth 
G. P. Williams, Frances L. Welch, T. Caldwell, 
W. E. Thompson, Christian Milne. 

Literary Competition 

Now for the easy competitions I have 
»romised you this month. You all 
ond of writing essays, so one of them shall 
be an essay competition, and I have chosen 
a subject about which I am sure you will 
all find plenty to say. The Editor is giving 
a prize of Half a Guinea for the best essay 
sent in by January 21st, entitled ‘‘ New 
Year Resolutions.” ‘The word limit is 500 
words—competitors please note !—and the 
number of words used must be put at the 
end of the essay. 


seem 


The Turn of the Photographers 

This is not the very best time of the year 
for photography as a rule; but if we have 
any snow during the month photographers 
will be busy, for there is nothing like snow 
on the ground for giving a good light. A 
prize of Half a Guinea will be given for the 
best print sent in, entitled “‘ A Winter 
Scene.” Photographs taken in 
winters will be eligible. 


previous 


Rules for Competitors 

1. All work must be original, and must be certi- 
fied as such by the competitor. In the case of 
literary competitions work must be written uj 
one side of the paper only 

2. The competitor’s name, age, 
be clearly written upon each entry 
a separate piece of paper. 
pinned together. 

3. No entry can be returned unless accompanied 
by a fully stamped and addressed envelope, large 
enough to contain it. Stamps unaccompanied by 
envelopes are insufficient. 

4. All entries must be received at this office by 
January 21st, 1918. They should be addressed, 
“Competitions,” Tue Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, 


and address must 
not enclosed on 
All loose pages must be 


Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 
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I hope we shall have more people entering 
for the competitions this month than we 
have ever had before. 
New Year 
them, at any rate! 


Make it one of you 
resolutions to 


enter for one of 


A Compet'tion in which 
Overseas Readers may Compete 
As this is the time for making good re 
solutions, I 


resolution I 


into 
time ago—that is 
to set competitions occasionally in which 


am going to put effect a 


made some 


readers living abroad can take part. And 


as story competitions seem to be the most 


popular of all, we will begin by setting 
another story competition. The Editor is 
o“ering a prize of Two Guineas for the best 
story which reaches this office by April 20th, 
1918. There will be no restrictions as to 


the kind of story you may write whatever 
but no entry must exceed 


length. 


kind you please ; 


words in The rules 


2,000 civen 


above for literary competitions will apply 


to this competition also. Competitors en 


closing the fee of 1s. with their 
receive detailed criticisms of their work, 
Will Home readers please note that n 


should be sent in before April rst, 


entries will 


tories 


IQTS ? 


Geod Resolutions 


1 have heard good resolutions describ 
as lisines which everybody makes but 
nobody keeps.’”” New Year resolutions art 


proverbially unstable, as everybody knows 


and | think the principal reason for this is 
that even as we make them we have a sort 


of feeling we shall not be able to keep them 


for very lor g. Consequently we do not put 
our whole leirt into the keeping of then 
and the result is that they are very s 
broken. 
Another thing is that we will try too mu 
to begin with. You say t uurself perhay 
1 will not be late for breakfast durit 
the next vear.”’ And the very first ! 
the maid forgets to call mm! 
sleep yourself, you fly out of bed i ni 
when you realise what the time 1s, J 
scramble over your bath, hurry over 4 


dressing, pull off all the buttons and t 
ill the tapes, lose the « ind only st 
or safety-pin you possess, spend pr¢ 


finally arrivt 
ry bad frame 


r th 
after Li 


moments hunting for it 
down breathless and in a 


of mind indccd twenty minutes 
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gong has gone. You have broken your 
good resolution the very first morning—of 
course, it’s no good trying to keep it any 
longer ! And so another New Year’s re 
solve has gone. 


Making your Own 
“Happy New Year” 

It is really very sad, all this breaking of 
New Year vows that goes on all the world 
over. It is not such a very great wonder, 
after all, that the years don’t turn out better 
for us than they do. Every New Year’s 
Eve we think of the year that is past with 
all its sorrows and troubles and hopes and 
joys. And we think of the year that is 
coming, and we wish each other a ‘‘ Happy 
New Year,” and hope and pray that it will 
indeed prove a prosperous and happy one 
to us and all who are near and dear to us. 
We seem to expect the year to bring us 
happiness unaided. ‘We forget that we have 
to do our share in the bringing. Happiness 
comes from within a man, not from the ex- 
ternal things which happen to him; and 
whether or not your New Year is going to 
prove a happy one to you depends far 
more upon yourself than upon the things 
which are going to affect your life from the 
outside, 


Correspondents Wanted 

Having given you all that advice, we will 
now get on with our usual business. First of 
all, there is the Correspondence Column to 
be seen to. The following readers are 
wanting pen-friends : 

A Canadian Reader wishes to correspond with 
ther readers of Tne Quiver. Please write to 
K-Bec, Canada. 

Ruta Wricut, aged 21 
pen-triend, * 

A Reader living in Pennsylvania, U.S.A., would 


‘€ correspondence with English boys and girls 
ELISABETH K. SIMMONDS. 


Advertiser, living in Wales, wishes for pen-friends. 


Interested in books, gardening, wolf cub, botany! 
CAMBRIA. 


, would very much like a 


Letters in answer to the above advertise- 
ments should be put into stamped envelopes 
and sent under cover to me, with the name 
or psendonym ot the advertiser for whom 
the letter is intended written on a separale 
piece of paper and pinned to the blank 
envelope. Please do not write any name 
on the envelope, even when it appears to 
be a real name, as there is no way for you 
to tell that is not a pseudonym. And 
when you send i: your own name for the 


register, will you tell me as much as possible 
about yourself and your general tastes and 
the kind of correspondent you would pre- 
fer? You are far more likely to receive 
replies if your advertisement is an interest- 
ing one; but it is difficult for me to frame 
an interesting advertisement for you when 
all the data I have to go upon is the bare 
fact that John Jones wants a pen-friend. 
Also, if you want to advertise under a 
pseudonym, please tell me so when you 
first write. 


About Books 


Here are some questions and items of 
information about books which I have 
received from various readers. 

JEANNIE RENZIE recommends a book she 
used when going through a course of Euro- 
pean History last year. It is by Frederick 
Harrison, M.A., and is called ‘‘ The Main 
Stream of European History.’’ Jeannie 
says that it is written in a very interesting 
way, and is very easy to read. It is a little 
“scrappy” for a person who wishes to 
acquire a thorough knowledge of European 
history, but for one who only wanted to 
gather an idea of the general trend of events 
it would be just the very thing needed. 

A READER wishes to know whether there 
is a cheap edition of ‘‘ Desmond’s Daughter,” 
by Maud Diver. If any of you know of 
such an edition, I should be glad if you will 
write and tell me. This reader suggests, 
and I think her suggestion is a good one, 
that it would add to the value of our list 
of recommended books if the prices and the 
names of the publishers were also given 
| should be glad if those of you who can 
do so would supply this information, when 
sending in your lists. 

GWENDOLEN LEIJONHUFVUD highly recom 
mends ‘‘ Barlasch of the Guard,” by Henry 
Seton Merriman, which she has just teen 
reading. It is an historical novel represent 
ing Danzig in the time of Napoleon. 

OLIvE CHAMBRET Bupp wonders whether 
any QUIVER readers would like to exchange 
books with her? She has a lot of rs. and 
7d. novels and a few girls’ books she does 
not want. She will send a list to anyone 
who would like to exchange. Please put 
your letters to her in a plain stamped 
envelope and send them under cover to me 
to be forwarded. 


Yours sincerely, DAPHNE. 
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** Owen! Hew perfectly lovely !’ 


she exclaimed "—y. 205. 
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Long Complete Story 








“LONG ATCHERLEY ~ 


By 


J. D. BERESFORD 


A young man, engaged to the best girl in the world, must earn a thousand pounds 


before he can marry her. 


distastetul to him ? 


“Long Atcherley,” true to his love, tried it. 


Is he justified in taking up a business which is thoroughly 


And here are his 


adventures. 


CHAPTER I 


The Prentice Hand 











nown to the masters at Hale 
| k 4 Long Atcherley”; and 
even the boys referred to him 
g mselve by the common 
reviat of Lo t wu not only 
lis height he wa a e inch more than 
X Tee that made the descripuon appeal 
» nevitabl y ne way he gave the 
ression of length, especially when hi 
ved th gram that he plaved SO 
monly \ W h fiscovered the 
ext o! I ha I et or tennis; OF 
idressed 1 on et r when, dis 
a est ( far over the 
liard table ‘ \ invariably 
ved to . by V ¢ t ‘$2 long 
hay He had carried the name from 
1 to ¢ e, d it seemed probable 
it it w 1 stick to h through life. 
Geddes, w \\ Atcl ( house-Mastel 
Hale m Lilie vilable, and 
ed ( \ sometime 
ire e Le eville For, ac 
ding to Geddes, there was an atr of 
neaia 1 French adventurer about him 
3 rat narrow face, his thin, straight 
‘ | ait were all, 
u ! ( thie of the hero 
( thre fifteenth 
t e \t erle i 
e! | expert ta raplel 
‘Nstead of ( \ ( I Vt e wielded 
I ket bat tf « t ‘ ( ( ind 
Nees ae aa 
db ee 
st [ 1 el 
n with a me: iveliho H 
dX ) ( Mat t l 
lripos would cert ] t ve won him 
fort ership H im if he had 
t bec 1. “Doub! } 
. eless, whether because of that 





r strain in him, or for more 


Atcherley was tar 
‘£250 a year, resl- 
ership brought him 
his prospects had 


material reasons, L 
trom content with the 
dent,” that his mast 


\nd this dis 


with 








been brought to a head when Evely. 
Haytor, Doctor Haytor’s second daughter, 
id confessed that she was ready to re- 
nounce all further flirtations with college 
i ers for his sake. For nearly seven 
years she had begun at sixteen she had 
ven the cynosure of all masculine Hale 
1, the ideal of both masters and boys, 
but this was her first engagement. Atcher- 
lev marvelled at the wonder of it, but he 
d fe he first time in his life that he 

lit t Wake } 
| had talked, among other things, 
of a tarm in Canada, but Doctor Haytor 


roviso, namely, some 











| : thousand pounds had 
been mentioned as a_ possible sum, and 
At ley’s savings so far amounted to less 
tha hundred ] ity. rhe only one ot 
the thre who would have been content 
to 1 the adventure on that sum was 
ke 1. Her father shook his head in his 
obstinate, dogmat Way, and her lover 
ched his square shoulders, projected his 
inderlip, d agreed that a_ thousand 
pounds was the irreducible minimum. 

C)ive thi wa certain, he must leave 
Ha ) d eemed natural enough that 
hie hould be leavi at the end of that 

11 er term \ ew headmaster was 
coming in the autumn, a young man ot 
under for and from what he had seen 
of him on his occasional visits, Atcherley 

vy to Ve another reason tor 


Che 


Groome 


} } 
thick-set, 


vourab 1h Atcherley fore 
\ erfer s with work, and he 
preferred to work on his own lines He 


sonabie success aS a IlOrm- 


troubled him as he 


Yt the thine hat 
Bu ¢ thing that 
C 


in his study on this evening in the first 





week of examinations, a fortnight before the 
end of the term, was the nature of the enter- 
prise upon which he could become engaged. 
He could, no doubt, find another maste! 
ship; perhaps even a house-mastership that 
would enable him to marry Evelyn; but 
the thought of such a post did not satisfy 
him. He had begun to realise his own 
potentialities during the last six weeks. 
He wanted to move in the larger business 
of life. He was newly conscious of 
capacities that could find no expression 
in teaching. 

He was expecting a visitor, a stranger. 
An old Cambridge friend, now on the Stock 
Exchange, had written him a short note 
to introduce a certain Mr. Burton. “He has 
got some pension scheme for public-school 
masters,” Helmsley had said in his letter; 
“you might have a talk with him and 
pass him on.” 

Atcherley did not expect any help from 
Mr. Burton, but had wondered whether 
Helmsley might be able to “put him on to 
anything in the City.” The City was so 
obviously the natural El Dorado. 

He was still wondering when his visitor 
was announced. 

The unknown Mr. Burton, whom imagtna- 
tion had depicted to Atcherley as probably 
a “bounder,” and certainly a bore, was pr¢ 
sented, surprisingly, as a man of between 
forty and fifty, with iron-grey hair; he 
was wearing evening dress, dinner jacket, 
and black tie, and from the moment of his 
entrance he displayed the manner of a man 
who was at home in any society. 

“Jolly old place the Haleham “Hotel,” 
he remarked when he had introduced him- 


self to Atcherley. “I’m staying there fo 
two or three days—perhaps our friend 
Helmsley told you?’’ And from that he 


passed easily to a comparison of European 
hotels generally, finding common ground 
with his host in a discussion on the merits 
and demerits of the Davos hotel at which 
Atcherley had stayed more than once i: 
the Christmas holidays. Burton seeme 
to know Europe and the States quite 
intimately. 

Atcherley found him a most entertaining 
visitor. , 


} 
] 
| 


“You public school masters seem to have 
a pretty good time,” Burton put out pre- 
sently. 

“In a way, yes,” Atcherley agreed. 


“In awav?” Burton’s evebrows went uy 
“Comfortable quarters’ he looked round 
the well-furnished study, full of Cambride: 
reminiscences—“ long holidays, not too 
strenuous work even in term time, and a 
decent income, with, I suppose, the prospect 
of getting a house-mastership 
later.” He shrugged his 
more do you ask? 





gone! Ol 
shoulders. “What 
* he concluded. 


“Doesn't lead to anything much,” Atcher- 
ley replicd, thinking of his own prospect 
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decided to 


In fact, I’ve 
leaving this term. 

‘Going to Eton or Wi 
uggested Burion tactfully 

NO. I really d 
eoing to do.” : 

Burton nodded as if 
trude his curiosity. “I admit,’ he 
that there two dis 
advancement and no retiring pe 
{ By the wi you’ 
scheme about 
asked Atcherlev, suddenly remind 
visitor had not called solely 
teresting conversation. 

“Oh, yes,’’ Burton agreed witl 
siasm, “but I won’t botl 
It will hardly interest you in 
stances.” He hesitated as if 
thing further to add. 

“Tf I can be of 
Atcherlev. 

“It’s very good of you,” said 
don’t know yu WwW 
pass me on our new Head, 
for instance? He’s staying 
believe?” 

“Well, I hardly know 
admitted, “but I'll inti 
sur house-master, a 
introduction to Gro 

“Thanks very mu 
vood of you.” Mr. Burton seen 
miss the topic with a little 
of his hands, but returned 
remarking casually: 

“Quite a young man 
lieve. Under fifty?’ 

“ Thirty-eight,” 
youngest Head they have ever had here 

‘Married ?” 

Yes. Two childrer 
Pretty good thi 
mastetship of a plac 
nt on, still | 
ticularly interested in the t 
you suppose it’s wort] : 
“It varies 
to the number of boys,” ex ned 
but 
vear, | 
without 
laint 
mind. 
trifle overdone: he we icred 


hould b oO interested in the 


on t 


are 


es. 


pensions, haven't you 





ne€ ( 
had sor 


any ust 


whether y 


y 


oauce vou 


an 
nd he 








to 
foreign ge 
to it at 


once 
Dr. Groome, I 


’ 


We with ar r of not 


to a cert 


an average about fifteen h 
belheve 
he 


on 


A house 
it, of 

No. From si ndred a th 
replied Atcherley, still wondering and 


feru b <r 


coul Burton ntinued 





: Irious 
vhether he wa vise 1 | vidi 
formation 
And is theresany pension scheme ‘ 
ing? ’’? was Burton’s next question. 
“Of asort. It’s pretty rotten.” 
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“Compulsory eee 


“No. Half the men don’t contribute to 
il ; : : 
face expressed satisfaction. 
> asked 


Mr, Burton’ 
“What's your pension scheme: 
Atche tl \ ; 7 
“How can it interest you: 

ton with a smile. 

Atcherlev stretched out his great length 
still farther in his low wicker arm-chatr. 
I'd like to hear about it,” he said. 

“What no one seems to realise,” returned 
“1s that a pen lon sé heme should be 


rephed Bu 


Burton, 
an individual affair. 

“How?” asked Atcherl 

“Any of you fellows here can provide a 

ent retiring income for himself,” replied 
Burton. 

By investment: 
By a particular kind of investment.” 

And that is?” 

‘Insurance,” said Burton. 

‘Insurance?’ echoed Atcherley. 

The very word gave him a twinge of un- 
easiness. He associated it chiefly with a 
ittle shabby man who had once victimised 
n, and from whom he had found it ex- 
eedingly difficult to get away. 

But are you in any way connected with 
he asked. 
“ Does that shock you?” 


an insurance company 
Burton laughed. 

said, 

Oh dear, ne.” ré plied Ate herley. 


don’t understand.’ 
Burton laughed again. He had a pleasant, 


“Only 


genial laugh that was free from any affecta 
tion I can quite believe it,” he said. 
The people in this country don’t under- 
stand these thinys 


Atcherlev felt that he had been surprised 








to a somewhat ungracious attitude. “Is 
there any money in it?” he asked, with an 
ssumption of interest And then, chiefly to 
ake it quite plain his respect for his 
Visitor w In nO way inishe d, he added: 
'm asking you because }’m rathet looking 
fora} vself at the present moment.” 
My dear fellow returned Burton, “am 
n of inte ( eC ¢ make a thousand a 
I first yc ked Atcherley, 
nly stirred to te? vy the mention 
magical sum he so ardently desired 
More likel 1 | first \ than in his 
B it here,” said Atcherlev, now veri 
Wide awake, “forgive m put the thing 
tther blunt] it rather a beasth 
D you \ » f e yourself on 
opl that sort of t 
Mr. Burten w ved that aside with a smile 
That the wav thi ) ts to work, mv 
Cat Mi Atcherley 7 Bag 1 Il credit vo 1 
Ith mor tr-fatre than to suppose that 
You woul ‘ t 
* wOUIG eVCI torcee yourselt Upon any 
_ He paused, and then added But, 
OF oO re ot ‘ 


Atcherley got up and leaned against the 
mantelpiece. “L'in particularly serious at 
this moment in my wish to make a thousand 


pounds,” he said 
“Well, you can do it,’’ returned Burton 
quietly 


‘But how could I set about it? How does 
one begin? ” 

Burton locked at his host with a shrewd, 
speculative glance. “By writing insu 
ance,” he submitted. 

But | don’t know anyone to insure: 

‘You play cricket, | believe?” put in 
Burton. 

Atcherle nodded, 

By yourself: 
We Ll], ie 
“Ten men for you in nearly every eleven 


you play for,” suggested Burton. 

Atcherley shrugged his shoulders.. The 
picture did not please him. 

Burton laughed his pleasant laugh. “You 
won't find it necessary to take them by the 
buttonhole,” he said 

Well, how do yow set about it?” he 
asked. 

‘In a thousand different ways,” returned 
Burton. “Curiously enough, the subject 
always turns up, and I’ve always found that 
I could get a man interested. You see, the 
word ‘insurance’ stinks, simply because it 
| When you can show 





been so misused. 
a man that he can get three per cent. com- 
pound interest on his money by investing in 
a mutual insurance company, and various 
other advantages into the bargain that he 
could get by no other investment, the affai 
wears quite a different complexion.” 

‘Is that a fact?’’ asked Atcherilev. 

Burton condescended to figures. He used 


them deftly and clearly. He was enorm- 
ously convincing in his quiet, unenthusiastic 
Wwa\ He put the facts so plainly that 


Atcherley became increasingly certain that 
he had made a great mistake in not having 
ured with Mr. Burton’s company ten 
vears before. And with it all Burton dis- 
plaved no urgency, never gave his listener 
any sense that he was being harried. 
I never had the least idea that insurance 
wa ih a good thing,” Atcherley confessed 
\\ ll, of course not.’ said Burton. 
Atcherley dug his hands into the por kets 
of his jacket and straddled the hearthrug. 
There was something of adventure in the 
idea that appealed to him. It was, he sup- 
vosed, unprecedented, but, then, Burton 
himself was unprecedented in Atcherley’s 
CAPCrichNCe He had one doubt: What 
would Evelyn say to han amazing:v un- 
conventional proposition * For the moment 
he put that away from him, and turned back 
to an examination of the actual problem 
He asked questions about commissions and 


} 


premiums, but chiefly about commissions. 





Mr. Burton found that this possible recruit 
with figures. 


\\ quite at home in dealing 





Presently a neat little leather-bound “ rate- 
book” was produced. 

Atcherley examined it with interest when 
he had, not without some difficulty, per- 
suaded Burton to part with it. 

“Here, now, what should I make out of 
this little chap?” he asked, indicating a 
particular section in the rate-book, 

“ Twenty-year endowment?” replied Bur- 
ton. “You'd get sixty per cent. of the first 
premium, and five, ten, or fifteen per cent. 
of the first renewal, according to the 
amount of business you wrote in your first 
twelve months.” 

“Then if I get a man to go in for a two- 
thousand pound policy I should make £60, 
spot cash, when he paid his first premium?” 
asked Atcherley. 

“You would,” said Burton. 

“By gad, I’ve a mind to try it,’ 
Atcherley. 

“Of course, there are many things you 
would have to learn,” said Burton, with a 
shade of evident hesitation. “You must 
prime yourself with the standing of the com- 
pany in the first place. 1 would sugyest 
that you should come to my office in town 
and let me coach you for a week.” 

Mr. Burton was an agency director, and 
quite ready to adopt this recruit—he knew 
the line of this kind of business so well; a 
few policies gleaned from friends, and then 
failure; but for him it was profitable. 
Mentally, he put down Atcherley as good 
to write five thousand pounds’ worth of 
business, and after that Burton would have 
no further interest in him. But he was 
not eager that his possible lieutenant should 
begin too quickly. If there was anything 
to be done at Haleham College, as Burton 
believed, he preferred to do it himself 

And Burton’s luck, which rarely failed 
him, helped him at that moment, for b« 
fore Atcherley could ask any more ques- 
tions, Geddes came into the room. 

“Oh, sorry!” he said, when he saw a 
stranger. “ [——” 

“Come in, Geddes,” said Atcherley at 
once. “I want to introduce you to Burton, 
my new Head.” 

Geddes looked puzzled. 

“Let me see,” he said, as he shook hands 
with Burton, “I forget for the moment 
which schoo]l——” 

“He’s not serious,” said Burton quickly 
“I’m not connected with any school. | 
wonder if you are any relation to a Geddes 


, 


admitted 


I met near Hamilton, in Canada, Arthur 
Geddes?” 

“Geod gracious, ves; that’s my young 
brother,” replied Geddes eagerly. And for 


the next half-hour Atcherley had no part in 
the conversation, but was provided with an 
excellent object-lesson in the discreet 1 


avoid 


ance of any mention of his business by M 
Surton. 


prenius ¢ 


Without question, the man was a 
he had been everywhere, met ever 
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body, and forgotten nothing. 


He got away 
on this occasion without any reference to the 
topic in which he was, presumably, so in 
tensely interested; but not without Geddes’s 


promise of an introduction to Dr. Groome 
the next afternoon. 

“Interesting chap, that,” remarked 
Geddes, when Burton had gone, 

‘Brilliant,’ agreed Atcherley 

“One gets imto a groove here,” said 


Geddes meditatively. 

“Rather. I'm getting out of it this term 

“Beyinning some true de Longueville 
venture at last? ” 

“Something of that sort,” agreed Atcher 
ley, and stooped to pick up a small squar 
of white paper that had fallen out of Bu 
ton’s rate-book. 

Geddes was interested. 
going in for?” he asked 

‘I’m not absolutely certain yet. 
of some kind,”’ replied Atcherley. This was 
his first imitation of Mr. Burton’s method 

For some time the two men talked school 
shop, but just as he was going, Geddes said, 
“By the way, what is Burton? What doe 
he do? Anything? ”’ 

‘I fancy he has some sort of interest in a 
pension scheme for masters,” said Atcherley 
“Collecting statistics, | He didn’t 


“What are yo 


Business 


rrobablyv. 


say much about it. He'll tell you to-m 
row, no doubt.” 
When he was alone, Atcherley unfolded 


the little square of paper he had picked u 
from the floor. He found that it was 

application form for an endowment ins 
ance policy. 


‘I suppose this little chap might m 
sixty pounds to me,” he reflected. Her 
that the company was Che Cosmop 
Mutual Insurance Society of New \ 
London, Paris, Melbourne,” and ( 
twenty-five other cities of the first 1m} 
ance throughout the world He also 
the order of precedence in which t 
cities were arranged, and drew his « 
deductions 

“American of course.” he thought. “Tl 
do these thin so much better in Ame 


so 


Atcherley 


saw little of his new “dire 
tor” the next day, but Geddes reported 
that Mr. Burton had engaged Dr 
Groome in an animated discussion 
the present conditions of the Slovaks 


Huneary, and had been invited to cont 
the conversation at dinner on the follow 


Friday. 

“That to-morrow night.” remark 
Atcherley thoughtfully, and then conti 
“What do vou make of Groome 

‘I think he’ll be all 1 t hen he sé 
down,” said Gedd ] 1 toucl 
swelled head at present. Coming stra 
from a comparative mall school, 
know.” ' 
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“He has been pretty hard up, hasn’t 


he?” asked Atcherley. 

Geddes nodded. “I heard so,” he said. 

“With a wife and two children to provide 
for,” Atcherley went on. 

“What in the world are you driving at, 
Long?” asked Geddes suddenly. 

“Oh, nothing,” returned Atcherley casu- 
ally. “I’m going up to the fields. Are you 
coming?” 

“Later on,” Geddes said. “I must get on 
with some of your fellows’ papers. Pretty 
good lot in your form, Long, take ’em all 
round,” 

“Good!” replied Atcherley, as he stalked 
ff. 

As he had anticipated, he found Evelyn 
on the cricket-field, and presently they 
moved away together to%a seat that  pro- 
mised comparative solitude, if it presented 
small advantage for observation of the 
match that was in progress. 

“You’re rather distrait this afternoon,” 
Evelyn protested a few minutes later, when 
Atcherley had failed to discover the least 
interest IN any conversation. 

“I’m sorry, dear,” said Atcherley. “The 
fact is I’ve something to suggest, and I 
don’t know how you'll take it.” 

‘What? ” she asked, and looked at him 
with something of doubt and fear in her 
face. His tone had been so inexpressibly 
gloomy. 

“I may be rather an ass,” he said, “but 
I'm going into a business that’s generally 
looked upon as being most frightfully low 
down. Not that I care a curse what other 
people choose to think about it, but I feel 
that if you’re against it i 

“But what is it? ” she asked, still anxious. 

“Insurance,” he said, eager to get the 
worst Over, ; 

“Well, why not?” she returned, with a 
sigh of relief. ‘IT thought vou were going 
to do something awful.’ 

“I should only be an agent,” he ex- 
plained. “TI should have to tout no end, 
trying to get people to insure.” 

‘Well, isn’t that what Mr. Burton does?” 
she returned 
“How did you know that?” he asked, 
thanking heaven for this glorious unique 
precedent of the inimitable Burton, 

“He came down the first afternoon he was 
here to ask father to be his examining 


doctor, or something.” she told him, and 
then added, “I like him very much in a 
Wav: he’s very amusing, but I wouldn't 


trust him, Owen.” 
“Clever of you,” remarked Atcherley. 
“How did you discover that?” 


“T didn’t,” she said. “IT just felt it.” 
“Intuitive little beggar!” he murmured 
fondly, 


“Would you be working with Mr. Bur 
ton?” she asked, disregarding his tribute of 
admiration. 


“In a way,” he admitted. 

“Could he let you in, anyhow?” 

“No, I shouldn’t think so. That isn’t 
the point, really, dear. You can trust me to 
look after myself. The thing is if you think 
the whole job would be too horribly ixfra 
dig.” ihe 

‘IT can’t see why,” she said, and added, 
“Mr. Burton’s all right, isn’t he?” 

“He’s a marvel,” agreed Atcherley, 

“But is there any chance of your getting 
that thousand pounds out of it?” she 
continued, 

“A pretty good one, apparently,” he 
said. ; 

“Owen! How perfectly lovely!” she ex- 
claimed, and in the enthusiasm of the 
moment gave him her hand. 

He held it until they sawthe new “ Head ” 
coming towards them across the field. 

“Oh, what does he want to come over 
here for?” Evelyn wondered. “He’s a 
nasty, scratchy little man, don’t you think 
so, Owen?” 

‘IT expect he’s coming over to talk to 
me,” said Atcherley, overlooking her second 
question, 

“Well, there’s only room for two here,” 
said Evelyn. 

“Perhaps vou’d better get back to the 
pavilion now,’’ suggested Atcherley. 

She looked at him in amazement. “Do 
you mean that you-don’t want me any 
more?” she asked. 

Atcherley stood up and dug his hands 
into the pockets of his blazer. ‘‘ No, dar- 
ling, I don’t mean that,’’ he said. ‘‘I mean 
that I want to have a few minutes’ talk with 
this Groome chap. I'll tell you why after- 


wards, <So 


Mr. Burton was congratulating himself 
that he had everything in train. Very tact- 
fully and delicately he had laid his plans, 
and to-night he meant to make his attack. He 
had a delightful sense of impending victory, 
and was in a thoroughly optimistic mood 
when he received Atcherley’s note 

The contents were brief. ‘f Dear Burton,” 
he had written, “I should be so glad if you 
could look me up before dinner. I par- 
ticularly want to see you.—yYours, O. J. 
ATCHERLEY.” 

“Decided to try his hand at the game,” 
Surton reflected, and added that to his othet 
causes for self-congratulation. He was a 
fairly good judge of men, and thought the 
more of Atcherley because his personality 
had so far eluded analysis. 

“Cleverish beggar, I expect,” thought 
Purton. ‘With that easy manner and air 
of not caring what you think of him, he 
ought to write some good business. I 
should not be altogether surprised if he 
turns out to be the one man in a million 
who can make a big success of it.’’ 
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Mr. 





Burton's 







Was amazingly wide, 


experience in this matter 
but, outside the States, 


afterroon. 


Havtor 





he had not vet met the millionth man who 
could compete with himself. His own 
speciality was Europe. His methods did 
not carry in the same way on the far sid 
of the Atlantic 

He dressed early, ex grande tenue for this 


occasion, and called at the school-house on 


his way to Dr. Groome’s. 

Atcherley greeted him quietly Hope | 
haven't put you out at all,” he said, ‘but 
I wanted to tell vou that | have made up 
mv mind to try mv luck at your game 

‘Good man! returned Burton warmly 


‘IT have been thinking about your possibili 
ties in that way, and, honestly, I believe 
that youll make money.” 

“hanks,” replied Atcherley 
thusiasm. He was straddling 
rug and looked an imposing 
Even the inimitable 
three continents, 


Indeed, | 





without e1 
the hearth 
figure of a man 
Burton, at 
felt a twinge of awe. 
tee] he 


home in 


quite certain,” said. 
And fighting the unpleasant and, to hin 
unusual feeling ot inferiority, he continued 
‘You will have to learn the ropes, ol 
course. You can't expect to start out w 
a rate-book and write insurance until vou 





know something of the technicalities. 11 
not saying this to discourage you in at 

Wav, Atcherley, but because I feel that \ I 
will make a first-class insurance mai | 
want you to be equipped at every point 


“Oh, quite,” agreed Atcherley. “Youur 


that 


don’t 


derstand, J hope - 


propose \ 


go in for the thing permanently? I want 


examined him | 
tea and savs he’s a first Life ‘ 
quite know what's tl etiquette ¢ 
business, but I suppose it just a qu 
of getting in frst, isnt 
For a moment thi n i surto 
ta cred But | 11 
form,” he said. 
Yes, Lhad:; vou d ppe © out « 
pocket the other eve 
Burton stared mn a 
You've done n cle { i 
said with his heart Great S 
Atcherley, you'll do 
Oh, beginnet | k ' At 
ley quietly | ] poe é t 
moment But Tl | ‘ the 
vou, Burton Real 
my prentice hand 
But B irton .would 
the one man ina mil \ 1 
a valuable addition to net 
Not a bit of itv’ he \ \ \ 
case, Atcherlev, and _ sixt t 


oul 


reat Scot, 


thousand 


\ iil 
youl 












to make, and | mean to make, a thousand 
pounds; after that I shall drop insuranct 
for ever.” 

Wait till vou've made our first thou 
sand before you come to anv deci ion, 
Burton's advice Well, uu come to n 
at my office,” he went ot and ll yut 
you wise,’ i he Ame cal Sa | 
afraid | must be off now I want to have a 
little talk with Dr, Groome before dinne1 

Pretty like ip, Groome, to take 
msurance just at th time ! est 
Atcherley 

Burton he ti a ! t tite re et 
whether he wv | Vise t ( \ 
his intention 

*M-ves, possibly, ( eded 

“Really, 1 think he would 
case,” protested Atche 

‘Sure to be prett eep in it already 
put in Burton a Chat | i« 
always i Well, 1 afraid | mu 
soing 


“Must vou returne Atcherley 


onl said that about Groome recause 
don’t think T should mention insurance ¢ 
him to-night if T wei ou, Burton 
Why not * asked Burton harply 
“Well, T got him for two thousand witl 
the Jitle twent ‘ endowment cl ip tl 





went out 
Lon Atcherleyv rer tar 
lon time on. the eartl He 
perienced the ol ot t ( 
more than ever that he the | 
By gad, I wouldn't t t 
fork if it weren't | 
ace on 
suit oh meant t ( 
CHAPTER II 
False Pretences 
KTER Atel ( ( 
VI li on the t I 
Mir. Burt Y ( 
t >a ) t 
) KK ci 
qu 1 1 t 
t ent 1 
kivel HH ! t ( \\ 
His first d t the ut 
; \ t \ ] ¢ 
rk | r 
nportant cove t 
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yurt | t 
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eva i 
oe. I noint 
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“You’re cutting yourself off from a 
splendid hunting-yround,” urged Burton. 
'“The hunting-ground would jolly soon be 
cut off from me,” was Atcherley’s rejoinder. 

Burton shook his head despairingly. * I’ve 
made a hundred friends through insurance,” 
he said; “I’ve never lost one.” 

“But you are unique,” replied Atcherley ; 
4 fact that Burton could not truthfully 
deny, although he insisted—for business 
purposes that his new recruit might in time 
emulate even his director’s achievements. 

Atcherley was ready with a tactful ex 
planation of the innate differences between 
himself and Burton, but he omitted the 
essential—he did not think it diplomatic 
to dwell on Mr. Burten’s sublime selt 
assurance. 

So for nearly three weeks Atcherley con 
tented himself with mastering the in- 
tricacies of his business He found that 
they were many, but he had a gift for 
figures. Had he not taken honours in the 
Mathematical Tripos at Cambridge? At 
the end of three weeks he went to see Bob 
Helmsley in Austin Friars. 

Helmsley was not numbered among those 
who were to be exempt trom attack. He 
was a member of the Stock Exchange, and, 
therefore, presumably interested in_ all 
financial ecperations. Moreover, he had 
been the direct means of starting Atcherley 
on his new career by introducing him, in the 
first instance, to the inimitable Burton. 

Atcberley found, however, that this was 
not quite the same Bob Helmsley who had 
been the crack bowler of the Trinity 
Eleven eight years before. He had grown 
1 moustache and a presence; he was stouter, 
| more shrewd; he seemed to have 

all those refinements that Atcherley 
ad kept, and would keep, in any circum- 
neces or under any influence. 

Jolly good of you to look me up after 

this time, Lone,” was Helmsley's effu- 
sive greeting when Atcherley was shown 
his private ofiice; but when after a few 
ninary reminiscences his visitor an- 
uunced h change of occupation, the tone 
the interview grew perceptibly cooler. 
Goodness me!” Helmsley exclaimed in 
tonishment-—-he had been expecting to get 

Isiness, not ‘to give it—“but what on 
earth ’ He looked SUSpL ously at 
Atcherley’s clothes, and finding them unim- 
peachable, decided on another explanation. 
He screwed up his eves and looked a trifle 





sly “Haven't been getting mto any 
rape, Long, have you?”’ he asked. 
Atcherley smiled. Is it sO unreason 
able?” he said, 


‘Oh, well, my deat chap, Insurance, you 
know ! returned Helmsley. ‘* And for vou 
) all people! Take my advice, Long; 
trop it like a hot poker. It’s no good 
really no zood at all.” 

“All your doing,” replied Atcherlev 
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coolly. “You shoved Burton on te me; 
now, by way of return, you have got to 
shove me cn to somebody else.” 

“Oh, Burton!” said Helmsicy, shirking 
the second part of Atcheriey’s remark. 
“He's different. He doesn't count. He’s a 
renius. But you don’t mean to tell me 
that he persuaded you into this wild-cat 
cheme: 

“Not altogether,” replied Atcherley, with 
a shrug of his square shoulders. Then, 
standing up, he thrust his hands: into the 
pockets of his serge jacket, and looking 
flown at Helmsley, said, “Now, then, my 
son, you are going to give me an introduc- 
tion of some kind and then I’ll cry quits 
with you and leave you alone.” 

“My dear chap, I can’t—I_ simply 
can’t! Helmsiev wailed. ‘‘ If it were any 
other mortal thing des 

it isn't," said Atcherley briefly. 

‘But how can | e 

“Never mind how; do it. 1 can play 
your rotten bowling all day, so hurry up.” 

“This is intimidatiou,” said Helmsley, 
helplessly 

‘*Rot!’’ replied Atcherley. 

‘Look here, I'll tell you what I can do,”’ 
said Helmsley hopefully, after a moment’s 
thought. “{ daren’t give you an introduc 
tion, but there’s a cient of mine, a chap 
with a pot of money, who mentioned insur- 
ance to me a little time ago, I'll give you 
his name and address, but I won’t give you 
a letter.” 

“Pretty thin, isn’t it?” suggested 
Atcherley. 

“Tt’s all I can do,” protested Helmsley. 

What sort of a chap is he?” 

‘He's a Dutchman, [ think. He's got a 
place in Covent Garden. Does something 
big in the wholesale line there, I take it 
He makes a pot of money, anyway.” 

‘Oh, well, Vll try him,” remarked 
Atcherley, after a pause. “But it’s such a 
jolly poor return for shoving Burton down 
my threat that I shall probably look you 
up again later. What’s the Covent Garden 
Johnny's name?” 

‘Lippmann, 71A, Tavistock Street,” re 
plied Helmsley eagerly. Inwardly he had 
decided that Atcherley should have no fur 
ther chance of looking him up, and when 
his visitor had gone be took precautions by 
21Vin very particular instructions in the 
outer oftice 

He need not have troubled himself, how 
ever: Atcherley had not the least intention 
of ever calling again in Austin Friars. 


<jo 


So fa it »round floor was con 
cerned, 71A, Tavistock Street was = an 
uncertain cross between a warehouse 


and an office. The stvle of the firm, 
I. Lippmann and Co., was barely decipher- 


able cn the rusty facia that spanned both 
the wide door and the window that might in 
better times have been used for a shop front, 
but was now free from any encumbrance in 
the way of exhibited goods. 

The door was wide open, 


Atcherley 


and 


hesitated on the threshold, exploring the 
gloomy cave of the interior. The front 
part of this hybrid place of industry was 


stacked with packing cases, hampers, crates, 
and baskets; but at the rear he saw two 
lines of desks at which half a dozen clerks 
were working by the aid of electric light— 
in the recesses of that cavern it was always 
evening. 

Atcherley pushed an empty basket on one 
side and lounged in, making his way 
through an aisle of crates towards the alta 
of the distant desks. 

But before he reached his goal he was 
confronted by the figure of a little square 
man in shirt-sleeves, who came out from a 
cross aisle and opened conversation by say 
ing, “’Allo!” in a voice that intimated an 


urgent desire to know the intruder’s busi 
ness. 
“Hallo!” returned Atcherley. He sup 


posed the little person to be a porter of some 
kind, 

“You vant——?” inquired the little man. 

“Oh, yes, I want to see Mr. Lippmann,” 
said Atcherley. 

“So,” said the other, scratching his cheek 
with a very dirty hand. “And for vot 

‘Well, that’s a matter between me and 
Mr. Lippmann,” replied Atcherley gravely. 

“It ees not so,” said the little man, stand- 
ing sturdily in the aisle and barring further 
progress towards the desks. “All 
first koms through me. So say vot you vant 
or clear out; yes.” , 

Atcherley paused for a moment. 
now very clearly some of the objections to 
what Mr. Burton called a “straight canvass 
If he were to mention the word “insurance 
to this intermediary, he would be shown out 
firmly and without hesitation; he would | 
given no chance to use a single argument 
If, on the other hand, he a false pre 
text, he would be hopelessly handicapped 
when he met the well-shielded Mr. Lipp 
mann. 

Revolving these 
mind, Atcherley decided that he would 
try the effect of mentioning Helmslev. He 
owed him nothing, and he had made no pro 
mise not to the name. Helmsley had 
only said that he would not vive a letter of 
introduction. And more than all, Atcherley 
did not greatly care if the prosperous stock 
broker did suffer some slight loss of prestige 

“T have come from Mr. Helmsley, ot 
Austin Friars,” he said. 

“Yes?” remarked the little man, without 
the least show of being impr ed. Lhe pro 
duced a short, thick cigar had a figure 


” 


beesne ss 


He saw 


Ye 
fave 
thing 


rapidly in hi 


cbse 


it 


a Se ae S apene aus 
very like his own—from his upper waistcoat 
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pocket, bit oft the end, and spat it out 


on 
the floor between himself and Atcherley. 
Atcherley felt that the game was up. 
and it was in sheer desperation that he he 
out, “I have come with reference to M 


Lippmann’s insurance policy. 
The iittke man displayed no anger. He 
deliberately lighted his cigar—a 
lengthy  process—and then’ with equal 
deliberation winked at Atcherley. 

Vot kompany?” he asked grimly, 

The ‘Cosmopolitan,’ ” replied Atcherk 
He found this queer little perso 
amusing than otherwise, a 
surance had been explicitly 
worst Was over, 

American, yes? 

“ Cosmopolitan,” 


somewhat 





n rather 
nd now that 


mentioned, tl 


” 


returned Atcherley 











© Ac h ! Ve Ss, but neve rtl eless Ame rican 
replied the littke man, “You do big’ bee: 
ness, what?” 

‘Very big business.” 

** And vairy streect medical examinatio1 
yes?” 

‘Not particularly.” 

The little man pufted cigar thou 
fully. “You ’ave not met Mr. Lippmar 
ho he sug ested, 

‘*No, I have not vet had that pleasur 

“And Mr. ’E-Imsle Vy, row does ’e kom 
this? ” 

“He doesn’t come into it at all 

“So!” meditated the little man. The 


cocked up his cigar in the corner of 





mouth and remarked, “I am relation of Mi 
Lippmann. I know all his beesness. 
vait ’ere, and I tell ’im vot you vant.” 

Atcherley was left standing in the aisl 
crates and hampers, astounded at this } 
mise of success. Helmsley had don 
good turn after all 

He had waited for a quarter of an 
and had begun to wonder if the little m 
had not made a fool of him, when a t 
dark man in a frockcoat and well-pol 
top hat emerged from bs nd the desk 
came down the aisle towards him 

‘Mr. Lippmann?” asked Atcherley 

The other nodded Come alot 
here,” he said, with a very light fore 
accent. We will talk then about thi 
urance.” 

Atcherley fellowed him past t cle 
none of whom had tak the lea 
him while he had sto e am t 
crates and did not now k up ) 
office at the back of the building—a sq 
room lit by a skylight, and furnished 
the roughest of office fit At aj 
deal table in the centre of t Oo! t 
litthe man, still in ! t-sleeves, 1 
triously trying to keep | ar alight 

“You sit down,” said Mr. Lippmann, 
dressing Atcherle I my fathe 
law, Mr. Grosstet led, dicat 
the little man. 

Atcherle bowed and t k 
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“LONG ATCHERLEY ” 


The business was settled with amazing 
ease. S ’ 

It appeared that Mr, Lippmann was will- 
ing to insure himself for £10,000, on an 
“ordinary life’? basis, involving a premium 
of some £300. Mr. Grosstein conducted 
most of the conversation, chiefly by asking 
questions. He was particularly anxious to 
know what identification papers were neces- 
sary. “Mr. Lippmann is not, as yet, 
naturalised,” he explained. 

“Qh! no papers are necessary,” replied 
Atcherley easily. “We make a few general 
inquiries, you understand.” ; 

“You send someone ’ere to ask questions, 
ves?” asked Mr. Grosstein. 

Atcherley nodded. He was not at all sure 
what sort of inquiry was made from head- 
quarters. It was none of his business, but 
he remembered that Burton had said some- 
thing about it on one occasion. 

“Ach! We will answer any inquiry,” 
said Mr. Grosstein genially. “Vill you ’ave 
a cigar? ” 

Atcherley refused that offer on the plea 
that he did not smoke. 

He made out Mr. Lippmann’s application 
form, and then took him straight down to 
the head office for his medical examination 
without further ado. 

Burton was warm in his congratulations. 

“It seems to me you've got something 
better than genius,” he said. “You've got 
luck. 

Atcherley, presently returning to his lodg- 
ings, saw success near at hand. He stood to 
make £150 out of this one case. He wrote 
an optimistic letter to Evelyn that evening. 


? 


<sse 


Six days later Atcherley received a sum- 
mons to Mr. Burton’s private office. 

“Sit down, Atcherley,” he said, glancing 
ata policy spread out on the table before 
him, “IT want to ask you one or two ques- 
tions about this man, Isidore I.ippmann.”’ 


Has the policy come through? ” replied 
\tcherley, with a touch of eagerness. He 
lad learnt that nothing was sure in that 


business until the policy was delivered and 
the first premium paid, “Is he all right 
first-class life, and that sort of thing?” 

* Yes, oh, yes,’ returned Burton quietly. 
“First-class life, and plenty of money, ap- 
parently, but we are a little puzzled about 
one point. What’ your man like in pel 
“Ol al appearance: “id 

* Tallish chap, dark, black moustache.” 

‘H m! Has he got a partner?”’ Bur- 
ton’s tone exhibited a plac id interest. 

si I don’t knew that he’s a partner. T saw 
another chap who seemed to have a lot to 
do with the business. He was introduced 


tome as Mr. Grosstein, Lippmann’s fathe 
in-law,” 


“Ah!” commented Burton. “And, Gros- 
stein, now, what was he like? ” 

“Shortish, stocky little fellow; speaks 
very broken English.” 


“Yep!” said Burton. ‘I’m afraid it’s 
*no go, Atcherley.”’ 
“No go?” asked Atcherley. “But why? 


” 


What's wrong with the thing? 

Burton leaned back in his chair and 
smiled pleasantly. “Bad luck,” he said; 
“but don’t get down about it. It’s a do, 
that’s all. And it might have come off 
the first part of it, anyway, though we should 
probably have spotted it when the claim was 
made.” He paused a moment, and added 
reflectively, “Even that was not a sure 
thing.” 

“But what——” began Atcherley im- 
patiently, 

Burton held up a well-manicured hand. 
“Gently,” he said. “Don’t get excited. 
Cultivate your sense of humour, Atcherley. 
This is really clever, and uncommonly 
funny.” 

Atcherley grinned and thought of hi. 
£L15e. 

“The thing very nearly came off,” con- 
tinued Burton quietly. “But, as I’ve told 
you, the insurance companies have a sort of 
exchange; we can always find out if a man 
who comes to us for medical examination 
has ever been up before any other company. 
Well, your friend Lippmann was apparently 
all right, and the general inquiries we made 
appeared satisfactory; but we found that 
a Mr. I. Lippmann, of the same address, 
had been up for examination before an 
English company a month ago, and had 
been turned down absolutely as he was suf- 
fering from Bright’s disease. Naturally the 
people at headquarters were a little sus- 
picious, especially as the description of the 
bad-case Lippmann did not tally with that 
of the applicant who came to us. And now 

although they’ve covered their tracks so 
carefully that we haven’t a clear case 
against them—it seems fairly probable that 
Mr. Lippmann with Bright’s disease has 
made application for a policy and sent his 
son-in-law, Grosstein, up to be medically 
examined.” 

“Oh, dear! * groaned Atcherley. 

‘It’s clever, and it might have worked,” 
continued Burton judicially. “In the 
market, it seems that Grosstein passes as 
Lippmann, some hanky-panky they played 
to avoid liabilitv, so far as we can gather; 
and both of them are about the same age, 
and they are now giving up their English 
business and returning to Holland, which 
mieht have helped them to establish their 
claim when the real Lippmann dies, as he 
will in a year or two. At least that’s what 
we make of it, and in the circumstances we 
don’t feel justified in issuing the policy. 
Verv clever, and it might have come off,” 
concluded Burton, with gusto. 
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Atcherley stood up and stretched his long 
legs far apart, straddling the hearthrug. 

* The trouble,” he said, after a long pause, 

is that the policy is made out for Lippmann 
instead of Grosstein, eh 

“Precisely,” agreed Burton. 

“Oh, well, let me have it,” said Atcherley, 
taking up the policy from the table. I}1 


vo down and have a talk with them and 
make a few further inquiries. 
No harm in that,” said Burton; “and, 


about it, no 
ian | shall. 


of course, if we are all wrong 
one will be more delighted t} 
But I’m afraid 

“So am I,” said Atcherley. 

Indeed, he made his way gloomily 
down towards Covent Garden, he telt very 
certain that the little man in shirt-sleeves 
had tried to swindle the “ Cosmopolitan,’ 
and it vave him small satisfaction to reflect 
that Mr. Lippmann had failed. Atcherley 
tound little consolation in the thought that 
at the coming interview he would have the 
whip hand. That would bring him no 
nearer to Evelyn and his thousand pounds 
He was inclined to be bitter at that moment, 
and he entered Mr. Lippmann’s place ol 
business with the same air with which he 
had sometimes entered his fourth-form class- 
room at Haleham College. And when he 
had worn that air his boys had hung their 
heads and prepared for squalls 

Mr. Lippmann—to call him by his propet 
name—was not in the front of his ware 
that morning, and Atcherley stalked 
straight through into the inner room without 
troubling the One of them mad 
some tentative remark in broken English as 
Atcherley pas but he did not deign to 
take the least notice of the attempted inter 
ruption, 


He found Mr. Lippmann and his son-in 


as 


house 
clerks. 


sed, 


law at the table conte rring over a ledger. 
"Allo! exclaime the littl man, on a 
note of surpri “"Ow ’ave you kom 
ere: 
“Through the door,” replied Atcherl 


and clesed it behind him. 
Lippmann planted his elbows on the tabl 
So?” he said non-committally You ’avi 
the policy, ve f It e all right?” 
“Yes, the policy's all right,’ replied 


Atcherley He took a ch; Ir and at down 
opposite to the other two “Tt as without 
question quite the best policy any man could 
want. I gave you some indication of it 
qualities before, [ 1 vi but ou'll b 


rlad to see them all in black and whit 


The 


, 
chiel © Ws advantages, of cout 


that it is indi itab Once the poli 
issued, the Cos-n p »] ) eve or b Ve 
its contract rl } world-wi ha 
no suicide clause; it is, in facet, indisput 
able 

*Vair goot,” replied Ml Lipp ann with 
grin “You ’ave told 1 all that We ¢ 
not doubt ect Now vant vour mone 


eh? Tice ’undert and seventeen p 
it not?” 

Grosstein wa fumbling with hi 
moustache. He looked uncomfort ble 
unhappy I will write you a cheque 
said quickly. 

‘Ach! surely you wrote that sheck | 
this,” put in Lippmann imperturbabl 
"ave seen it in the sat 

“Yes, yes, that is so,” agreed Gro 
hurriedly. “I had forgott His face 
grown very red, and he looked 


comfortable than ever 


Atcherley tilted his chair back 
legs. He had seen cit l 
this litthe misunderstandn Ne 
was Lippmann’s cheque that 
Written, and he had fo tt 


confederate. 
that the policy would be ready 





he had been clever en h to forese 
hat cheque could not be | tl 
sence of the compat ‘ ent () 
thing Atcherley had t i 
Garosstein was scare 1 and 
‘M-ye remarked Atcherley, 
policy is all right, but I have 
you that the company insist 
small alteration. Ele ) 
effect of his peer upo Ludi 
Grosstein rose qui k ly ( 
began to wipe his forel l witha 


unclean handkerchief ; 
cocked his cigar and said, “So 
of interested inquiry. But Atcl 
he heard him whispe1 I 
2. 3s . 
his breath. 


Yes,” Atcherley went 


rather particular about ( 
things, and more esp 
that the name of tl ri 
poli is issued | 
of the man w ( 
Xamination 
S-SsO It (, 
er excit i} but 
father-i | Lip 
iS Instant It 1 
id failed j 
1 i? 
Ach! You « 
\ 1 len viol \ 
) ( in ’ere 
do our th it 
me foolish sto 
Ine es black \ 
I ' \ ) 
the tricl t 
B \! 
le ol 
mi HH \ t 
jit ! H 
| yr ) 1 
bef Pp 
16re rc , 
Va yu iI | 
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deny the whole affair, as he fad just 
denied it. 

Atcherley glanced at Grosstein, and saw 
that he looked pale and anxious. 

“Please don’t excite yourself, Mr. Lipp- 
mann,” said Atcherley gravely. “Remem 
yer that vour health is not too good.” 

“Vill vou go now, instantly, or do I 


send 


or my clerks to turn you out?” replied 

Lippmann fiercely. 

Atcherley smiled serenely. Better listen 
me.” he said. “lL assure you you would 


well advised to listen to me. You may 
ise me as much as you like, but the fact 
mains that you and Mr. Grosstein have 
nspired together to obtain money by false 
matter, Mr. Lipp 
company has ce 


SC rLIOUS 


that the 


very 
ious 


tences a 





ided to take leval action to protect itself 
I'm cfraid that Mr. Grosstein, at least, will 

himself in the police court within 
ventv-four hours unless you consent to act 


upon what | am here to propose. 


And you also,’ returned Lippmann 
juickhy “vill find yourself in the police 
uurt for blackmail unle you clear yoursell 
+ ot ( ¢ ? F 

But Grosstein interposed “Ts 4€ sot 
etter to hear what 1s prop ed?” he asked 
ervous! 


ejaculated Lippmann, and blazed 
‘nt Dutch Atcherley understood 








enough of that language to realise hat 
Lippmann had a poor opinion of hi yn 
law s courage, 
Grosst did not appear to resent the 
sults that were poured upon him His 
mly reply, made in th ame langua, ’ 
uch he was addre | Is it wortl 
Vile and pre enti ided, | \ 
always acainst t 
It Wa ri do m\ dauvnht 
™O ( 1 e ppt ann, \ lé 
> pre nee “When | rwll 
Make NO Mole mone tool 
\nd IT mus provide tf the est ol a) 
n lam no ) rT 
(irk tK : 1 ( ould Wel 
' . now . re 
Pard } put \t rievo quick 
Is a great deal of ie 
Ach! you rer ta Dutch 
Lipy na . OM ) } ( ime 
et perturbat not aah 
Fairl Wel \te But | 
Cah { anes! lowe ( rye 1 1 
pr t [ am propost that My Crrosst 
“HOUT aCCOoMpal ( \ 1) a mi 
u Compa aha Way a \ poli rhaacie 
nut his own brane He mav | call 
t pe hay ‘ nN t uhh ( cul 
ta ( to Wea " if a t and | oduc 
ertain evidence of n rdemtity but I car 
Ire vou that there wi be little trouble 
ut that 


mann. 


ATCHERLEY 


a great, genuine, ring: 
ing laugh. “Oh, Mr, Lippmann, you are 
magnificent!” he said. 


Lippmann grinned, 


Atchei ley laug hed 


{ do not see why not,” put in Grosstell 
nervously. 
‘And ’oo 


am de ad : 1 


will pay the 
asked Lippmann, 


premium when | 
vith a retur 
to his former manner. 

ae shall, said Grosstein. 

“Ach! sO, macea ° replied Lippmann 
with intense surprise. Andt I haf told you 
‘ow many times that you should insure your- 
lt: Andt you ) 


-ave becn so clever to tell 
me one ’undert reeson for why not.” 
[ have changed my mind,” said Gros 
stein uneasily. 
“Ach! if dat is so it is vell and goot, 


said Lippmarn. “Den you go with this 

man and swear your affidavits and 
pay with your own shecks.” 

Grosstein seemed to hesitate 

* said Atcherley, getting to his 

feet. “You mustn’t hesitate. It is a choice 
that and the police court.” 

Ih, all right!” @rumbled Grosstein. 
Mr. Lippmann laughed. 


youn 


vou 
‘Come, sir, 


yetween 


‘Ere, I vill shak’ ’ands with you,” he 
said to Atcherley. ‘I tink I mak’ ’im do 
most vat I vant, but you ’ave been more 


clever still.” 
Atcherley the proffered hand most 
He did not dis Fuse his admira 


Dutchman, who, however 


shook 
heartily. 


the little 


crooked he might be in business, had still 
ich courage of his opinions that he would 
utempt and then brazen out a crime to 

wide for his daughter at a time when 


cen overawed by the 
Burton rubbed his hands when he heard 
e story. ‘You're a marvel, Atcherley,” he 
atulate vou. You know, 
would nev 





of course, that company 
have prosecuted And, bv the way, don’t 
et the facts get about. It’s all right as 


thines have turned out, but they would not 





countenance anyth like intimidation at 
heacacquarters, \ yuu know.” 
‘- euessed that replied Stcherl 
let That was m\ hiet reason tor not 
conhada it 4 ec Ll went down to sx 
Lippn 
He 4 sed al l the ade ™ I 





CHAPTER It 
The Expressive Hend 


CHERLEY Calhe into hi aire 


t private OTlice one 0 cy 
early in March, shut the door care 
ully after him, and said 
I chuck this game, Burt 
Mr. Burton glanced up at him tor a 


; war ange 
then resumed his writi! 


moment anda 


>* 
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“Get the talking 


“Go on,’’ he remarked. 


done while I finish this letter. I shall be 
listening.” 
“There isn’t much to say,’ Atcherley re 


turned. “As you know, I’m engaged to 
Miss Haytor, down at Haleham. I gave up 
my mastership at the college so that I 
might make a thousand pounds at this 
wretched game, the understanding between 
Dr. Haytor and me being that Evelyn and 
I might marry and go out to: Canada when 
I had that amount of capital. Well, I’ve 
been with you six months, and I've got 
£300. Since December I haven’t written a 
single case and I have at the moment no 
prospects of finding another. So Ive 
cided to try something else. That’s pretty 
compact, isn’t it?” 

“What else are you going to try?” asked 
Burton without looking up from his letter. 

‘IT don’t know, vet.” 

“I’ve heard that there’s money to be got 


de- 


out of piano organs,” Burton remarked, 
writing steadily. “Or crossings.” 
“I’m not sure that I wouldn't prefer 


either to insurance,’ commented \tcherley. 
‘You are doing something all the time.” 

“But I doubt if you’d make £500 in six 
months,” Burton added, signed his name, 
addressed an envelope, and then, the busi 
ness of his letter completed, leaned back 
in his chair and said: 

“Don’t be an ass, my dear chap.” 

“That’s all very well Atcherley 
began, but Burton interrupted him. 

‘L promised you when we first met at 
Haleham,” he said, “that you should save 
your thousand in twelve months. Up to 
now you've saved £500 in six, so just 
up to my contract. Well, you owe it to 
me to give me my full chance. Isn't that 
so?” , 
Atcherley sighed. 
me to my promise,” he 


Of if vou hold 


“Tve got 


course, 


admitted, 


to stay. But 

‘I do hold you,” Burton said. “We've 
no written agreement, but [ trust you not 
to let me down. You're the only man I've 


got here now thats doing any good, and it 


| let vou slip, the head office will be down 
on me like a thousand of bricks. [told 
‘om when you came that you had signed o1 
tor twelve months.” 

“TIL stay af vou insist,’ Atcherley said, 
“but I don’t see that I’m likely to be much 
good to you—if I don’t do any business. 

‘Like a chanve to the easide ?”’ Burton 
asked with a whimsical smile. 

Atcherley was used to his director’ 
oddities. “Bit cold in March,” he said 

“Oh! But this is the English Riviera,” 


Burton returned. Penzance.” 
“What's the idea?” asked Atcherley 
“Just a letter of inquiry sent to the head 


office—sort of thing they do send on to me,” 


Surton added bitterly. “You know that 


when we 
always 


this sort 
sending an agent 
The Cosmopolitan doesn’t believe in letting 
while 


get an inquiry of 
answer it by 


we 








grass grow the Government delivers 
letters. But, well, Penzance is a bit out of 
the way, and, of course, if vou care to tak 
it on, vou do it at vour own risk and pa 
your own expenses.” 

“What's the inquiry Atcherley asked 

Surton separated a letter from the papers 
on his desk and tendered it to Atcherley 

The contents were very brief: simply 

Dear Sir, -Would you kindly quote 1 
your rates for a £10,000 policy, payable at 
death ?—Yours truly, CHARLES Moor 
The date was that of the previous day: t 
address, “ Tregurrian,” South Cliff, Pt 
zance. The only remarkable thing abo 
the letter was the writing, which, includi 
the signature, was the ttempted copp 
plate ot a st hoolboy f twelve 

“Tt hasn't the air of being a great chanc 
Ill admit,’ commented Burton, “but if tl 
business is to be had \ 1 ought to g¢ it 
with that Oxford manner of yours.” 

“And it will mean another £120 towa 
my thousand,” Atcherle dded I'll ¢g 
It will be something to do, anyway.” 

He just managed to catch the elever 
o'clock train from Paddington. 

sje 

He went early to Tregurrian the 
next morning. Either the weathe 
changed in the night, « the east wi 
that had ravished London for so mal 


days had 


exhausted itself before 





reached this extreme peninsula of Cor 
wall: for the day was bright, sunny, eve! 
Warm A\tcherley 1 ind the change 
Vivorating His depre the past 
weeks vanished. He had an intuition th 
thi yourney to Penzance would be a success 
And with that happy anticipation 
realised how he longed tor the poss 
future that udden| eemed within | 
reach \ life spent with Evelyn in the fre 
air of open spaces in t t We had 
wh attractivene Ot ¢ ar tds 

| 1] yet this chi 1), i | 
to dun him, Atche determined | 
have to beseech him, { \\ toon his de 
tep till he moi ck ic than [ an 
him It's worth Gad! | mt care W 
1 do if I can onl ) t 1} off 

Never since he ( ed the ervice 
the Co mopotitan had ( eel de perate 
et on what Mr. Burtor illed “getting Dis 
man.” 

\ casual boatman, { iothing, 

truly Cornish air of pondering the Me 
finite, informed him that ° Tregurrian™ Wes 
“up ovel 

The house promised well, Atcherie 


It was new 


thought. 
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separable from all 


but it was ceytainly 
ff some means. It 
end of the South 
id the end otf the 


arden that would 
sine when the thin 
rown into a bushy, 
nie beds had accumu 
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1¢ secret 
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“ LONG 
“Ah! that’s good of you,” his host said 
genially. Despite the general peculiarity of 
his appearance his smile was wonderfully 
reassuring. ‘I made a dreadful oversight 
in my first inquiry, I find, and every answe1 
| have received has pointed out my: foolish 


ness. They reprimand me quite severely 
for not stating the age of the applicant. | 
have been teeling more than a_ little 


humiliated 
Atcherle\ 


point,” 


smiled. “It 7@s essential 


aid. “But, by % 


4 the applicant in question 


are Val 


he 


“No, no; my name is Aulay,” explained 
the other, “spelt like the historian, without 
the Mac. The insurance is wanted for a 


oung ward of mine He'll be in directly 
He’s bathing, I believe, at the present 
i) moment. No,” he repeated thoughtfull: x 
‘I'm afraid no doctor would pass me | 





ght go on for years, I’m told, but, on the 





other hand, I might drop out at any 

ment. However, that’s beside the point, 
vhich is the business of this insurance 
Now, are vou in a hurry 


come down | othe 











‘No I've or no pu 
se than to see you,’ Atcherley proteste | 
I'm entirely at your disposal 
‘Splendid ejaculated Aulay. “ Well, 
hen, may | explain, as a layman, what it 
s that my ward, Charl wants to do 
I can’t say I altogether approve, I must 
tell you, but the fact 1s that he wants to 
alse Money On certain expectations ol his, 
nd tl sp icy is to be what | beheve the 
collateral security 
Oh, yes; quite,’? Atcherley agreed. “1 
juite an ordinary thing 
‘Ig it? Yes, ] dare say it is M 
\ulay paused, and then laughed pleasantly 
| I'm not a busine man,” he went on. “I 
all know nothi if Whatever avout the 
ffairs And perhaps because I had already 
been rapped over the knuckles for omitti 
at essential about the age, L was teelin 
7 surdl nervou ot y ttin the proposal t 
1. I didn’t know whether lL wasn't 
vesting ometl Ing quite illy 
in, dear, no: tf s Gorn CVETS ai 
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THE QUIVER 


being “a very decent chap,” when Charles 
returned from his bathe. 

But Charles was another of the surprises 
of that curious morning. Atcherley had un- 
consciously formed a vivid picture of him 
from his guardian’s conversation, as a 
bright, eager, ingenuous youth, a kind ol 
young Shelley, impulsive in love and quick 
to remorse. 

The Charles Moore who came into the 
room with the shuffling self-conscious air 
of a gawky schoolboy, tulfilled no detail ot 
that expectation. He was a rather tall, 
heavy youth, with a scrubby brown mous- 
tache, and he had the clumsy gesture of the 
half- witted. 

“Did you have a good bathe, old man?” 
Aulay asked in a voice that was almost 
tender. 

“Oh, yes. All right,’ returned Charles, 
looking sheepishly at Atcherley and imme 
diately shifting his gaze back to Aulay. 

‘This is Mr. Atcherley, from the Cos 
mopolitan Insurance Company,” his guat 
dian explained. “He has come to save us 
a lot of trouble, old man. Everything is 
arranged, except * He broke off, and 
glanced at Atcherley with a half-whimsical 
smile. 

“Except what?’ Charles asked without 
interest. 

“Except the amount of the loan,” Aulay 
said. “I think, after all, that it had better 
be limited to £7,500.’ 

The youth was watching his guardian 
with the half-timid, half-eager air of a dog 
that is being put through his tricks 


“Oh, all right,’ he mumbled. “I mean, 
if vou think that’s enough.” 
“T do,” Aulay replied firmly. He was 


standing in the bay window, and as he 
spoke he half turned away from his ward 
as if to avoid furtl dispute And then 
Atcherley noticed what eemed at the 
moment a trivial thine—a mere nervou 
movement of Aulay’s lett hand, the finger 


of which suddenly bent back in a gesture 
that in some wavy expressed both nervou 
tension and a tired disgust. The hand wa 
so long and flexible, and the fingers seemed 


to strain back with a curious intensity, as it 

the whole vital 

relief in the action. 
‘But we'll argue that later,’ Aulav con 


y of the man found 


tinued almost immediately in the ame 
gentle voice “We needn't bother Mr. 
Atcherley with our private disputes, ch, 
Charles? ” 

“No, rather not All right,” the young 


man returnea. Then he ighed, 
appealingly at 
his first indepe 


olan ed 


and ventured 





I savy, what do I have to do now he 
asked 

Atcherley n ed re iringly ‘Nothing 
much,” he said “Just sign th ipphication 


form and I’ll get the doctor to come up 
here and examine you this afternoon ‘ 

“JT don’t think there’ll be mucl 
on that score,” Aulay put in 

Charles signed his application form i 
same childish hand that had _ exci 
Atcherley’s interest in the letter. H 
noticed further, now, that the vouth wrot 
with painstaking difficulty. No wonder 
that his inquiry to the Cosmopolitan had 
been so brief. 





sje 


Mr. Burton did not stint his congratul; 
tions when Atcherley looked in at the off 


the next afternoon \ boy, you've ¢ 
genius,” he said, “and ymething better 
still—which is luck. Geni with | 

is an awful handicap in life Tell me 


about ee I’m interested 
Atcherley 
technical side 





“H’m!” remarked Burton. “Just a sl 
queer for a guardian to lend his ward money 
en expectations: but, after ali, t 
our affair. What's the euardial nar 

“William Aulay,” Atcherley said 

Burton raised his eyebror a 


sallow chap with black hair, 
he slept in his coffin ev 
ked. 

That’s Aulay to a T,” replied Atche 
‘I say, are there at 
met at some time or anothel 

“A few,” Burton said Sut where i 
name of all that’s wonderf did Aulay } 
up a ward? Knew 
explained. “Fishy altogether, 1 
have said. He was editing some old 
other out there, and maku a littl 
by blackmail. The usual thing, of « 
but he went a bit too far and had 
British Columbia by the dark of the 
However, go rij r | ] 
The office will mak nec 
quinies.”’ 

Sut when Atcherle ck in ] 
room that night he | 
not concentrate his att 

Evelvn, the writ 
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Between him and t 
the vision of a long 1 
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Oo ecntly and tender!l \ 
lived bv blackmajl i! 
before, and now profe 
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“LONG ATCHERLEY ” 


it was no business of his, and yet he could 
not persuade himself to stand aside, in 
face of the danger he now began to foresee. 
He remembered cases he had read, and it 
seemed to him that here was the making 
of just such another. What could be more 
easy than for young Charles Moore to fall 
over a cliff or be drowned bathing in 
Mount’s Bay? ‘That fellow Aulay, despite 
his voice and attractive manner, was the 
villain he had instinctively thought him, 
when he had first seen his gaunt, sinister 
face staring out of the bay window. And if 
he were, indeed, a potential murderer, what 
was to be done? Atcherley thought hard 

for a few minutes, and then decided on a 

e of action. The Cosmopolitan did not, 
sa rule, insist on a birth certificate being 
roduced before the issue of a policy, 
although it was the usual custom of the 
English insurance offices. But that point 
had not been discussed, and now he could 
write and ask for the certificate of Charles 
Moore’s birth. If Aulay’s designs were in- 
leed sinister, he was hardly likely to refuse 
the request and complicate the business by 
making application to another company. It 
he acceded, Atcherley could at least find 
Charles’s birthplace, and discover if he had 
any relations living. If he had expecta- 
tions, as Aulay had said, he must have a 
family of some kind. There would be time 
to make a few inquiries. ‘The policy would 
not be issued for at least a week. 

He sat down at once and wrote to Aulay 
on the Cosmopolitan notepaper, asking for 
the birthplace of Charies Moore, “in order 
to comply with the company’s regulations 
requiring the verification of an applicant’s 
age before completing the policy.” Not 
strictly true, Atcherley admitted, but  per- 
missitle in the circumstances, 

Two days later he received a characteristic 
reply, signed “Charles Moore.” It ran: 
“Dear Sir,—I was born at Purwell, in Buck- 
inghamshire, on the Sth May, 1881.” 

“Aulay means all the correspondence 
to be in handwriting,’ Atcherley 
muttered. d 

Fortunately he would not 
much time in going 

s only an hour’s 


one 


have to waste 
dewn to Purwell. It 
run on the Metropolitan. 
<je 
‘ anticipated the possibility of 
tedious inquiries, but even in the train he 
fearnt that the task of tracing Charles 
Moore's people presented no kind of diffi- 
culty. Two stations short of his destination 
passenger entered his compart- 
ment, who paused at the door and _ in- 
Guired of the guard if he were “right for 
Purwell,” 

‘I got into the wrong train once,” he 
explained as he sat down, addressing 


Atcherley, “and I’ve always made a rule 
of asking ever since.” 


He had 


another 


“Do you know any people of the name 
of Mcore at Purwell?” asked Atcherley at 
a venture. ; 

“Well, I should say so, if you’re meaning 
Mr. Moore, of Purwell House,” replied the 
nan. 

*{ suppose you don’t know if he has a son 
called Charles?” Atcherley continued. 

“Ah! he has, but we ain’t seen much of 
him lately,’ was the reply. “The fact is,” 
he went on, lowering his voice, although 
there was no cne else in the compartment- 
“fact is, Mr, Charles is a bit soft-witted. 
Not an idjit exactly, you understand, but— 
well, a bit stoopid, slow, if you understand 
me. 

“Oh, yes, I understand,” replied Atcher- 
ley, and abruptly changed the conversation. 

He suffered a faint twinge of nervousness 
as he walked up through the park to Pur- 
well House—a fine Tudor mansion, half lost 
in the beech-woods. Possibly Charles’s 
father had quarrelled with his son, and 
would not thank an interfering insurance 
agent for meddling in affairs that did not 
coftcern him. At the last moment Atcher- 
ley felt an impulse to leave the whole thing 
alone and let the policy go through; and 
then he remembered Aulay’s expressive 
hand, and every decent feeling rose in 
protest against letting that poor, slow- 
witted boy go innocently to his possible 
fate. 

Atcherley rang the bell of Purwell House 
with almost unnecessary vigour. 

‘I want to see Mr. Moore. It’s about 
his son, Mr, Charles Moore,” he said to the 
butler. 

He was not kept waiting for long. 

A little, plump, red-faced man burst into 
the rcom into which Atcherley had been 
shown, stared for a moment, and then 
said: 

‘[ suppose you’ve come from that swine 
Aulay? Weil, it’s no good, my man! 
You'll not get a penny out of me.” 

“T’m afraid I don’t follow you,” Atcherley 
returned with cool di 

“D’you mean you haven't come from that 
swine Aulay? Do you mean you aren't 
here to blackmail me?” asked Mr. Moore, 
hesitating between anger and apology 
ir,” Atcherley said. 


nity. 


‘(ne moment, 


~ Do 


I understand that Aulay has been trying to 
blackinail you?” 
The litthe man snorted contemptuously. 


Not for the last six months, he hasn’t,” he 


said. “My sen’s a fool, and this swine 
Aulay—well, he knows things we don’t want 
known. And here am I*—he stopped 
hort, with an anery shake of his head— 
‘giving it all away! And who are you? I 


haven't the least idea,” he concluded. 

“T’ve come to tell you, sir, that that 
swine Aulay has given up blackmail and 
is contemplating murder,” replied Atcherley. 

“My word! You don’t say so?” broke 
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out Mr. Moore, and his ruddy face grew peace and quietness that his weakness d 
suddenly purple. ‘D’you know where he manded. Oh, he was clever— he was vey 
is?” he continued eagerly. kor L. don't clever! Tm sure that he would hav 
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form of bribery that the Cosmopolitan would 
not countenance in any circumstance 
Technically the operation was spoken of as 
giving a rebate,” and Mr. Burton, Atcher 
ley’s immediate chief, had given a ver 
forcible explanation of the abuses that wer 
the inevitable result of that system 
“Bad luck on you, my boy,” Burton had 
said; “but I cant permit you to bid 
avainst the Beneficent on those lines.” 
And now Mr. Stone had written Atcherle\ 
very polite letter stating that he had a 
ase which he was willing to hand on to 
the Cosmopolitan, and asking that he might 
be “favoured with an immediate reply.’ 
Such an offer was surely unprecedented, 
ven in Mr. Burton’s large experience. 
Atcherley’s first impulse was to throw the 
etter into the waste-paper basket and treat 
Mr. Stone with silent contempt. For alto 
sether apart from that doubttul transaction 
vhich had first brought him to Atcherley 
notice, the personality of Mr. Stone was not 





ne likely to commend itself to a man with 
University. educ won, who had bee n tol 
five vears a master at Haleham College 
There was a suyvgestion oft exaggeration 
about Stone that did not accord with Keng 


lish public-school traditions. His cuffs wer 
always a shade too long, his collars too 
vh, the white slip inside his waistcoat too 
prominent, his pearl pin too large, his 
ots and hat too glossy. And, then, his 
lark, handsome eve and big features did 


t 


{ 
not accord with his very English name 
Lone Atcherlev had suspected him at first 
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Neverthe l he went to the telephone with 
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voice reply 





eard Mr. Stone’s rather fi 
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Look he re, Atcherlev, vou what, I'll 
me round t 


to sec you, he aid in answet 
Atcherley 
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and, believe me or not as you like, Atcher- 
ley, I was very glad of the chance to put 
a soft thing your way. Now, what about 
terms—shall we make this a half-and-half 
case? Share up the commission?” 
Atcherley ignored that offer for the 
moment. He was puzzled to find a reason 
for a man preferring the Cosmopolitan to 
the Beneficent, as the latter office, although 


British, was offering terms that contrasted 
very favourably with any American con- 
cern. He had been “up against” the 
Beneficent’s very generous promises in the 
matter of bonuses on more than one 


occasion in the past few months. 


“Is the man an American himself?” he 
asked. 
“No, no. He’s English all right,” Stone 


said. 

“Do you know why he wants to come to 
us, then?” Atcherley went on. 

“Well, no. To be honest, I don’t,” 
Stone replied with an air of great frank 
ness. “He’s one of those thick-headed fel 
lows, I fancy, who hold of an idea, 
and never lets it go again. Successful busi 
ness man, too, strangely enough.” 

“What’s the amount?” Atcherley asked. 

“ £12,000, ordinary life. He’s thirty-nine, 
and with your rates that'll work out at a1 


He’s will 


rets 


annual premium of about £270. 

ing to pay that, and he’s a good risk 
sound as a bell, he says, so far as hi 
health’s concerned Now just let’s settle 
that question of shares between ourselve 
and put the thing through at once. Pet 


haps in the circumstance I'd be willing to 
take forty per cent and leave you the other 


’ 


sixty.’ 

“You would only get ten per cent. if you 
took the case to the head office on your 
own responsibility,” remarked Atcherley 


thoughtfully. The Cosmopolitan worked or 
American principles, employed only “ whole 


time” agents, and did nothing to encourage 


introductions from outside 
“IT know, I know,” Stone agreed. “ That’ 
the reason why I preferre d to bring the case 


straight to you. No harm in making forty 
per cent, instead of ten, if you get thie 
chance.” He was goir on, but Atcherle 
cut him short. : 

I'll give you twenty,” he said. 


“ Twenty-five,” Stone protested 
y rwenty,” Atche rley returned coldly 
Stone pursed hi lip and stared at the 


ceiling. You get a big commission on 1 


first premium, don’t you he asked 

“Sixty per ceat. on tl kind of poli 
Atcherlev said 

“T’ve done all the hard work, Stone 


remarked 1] 
Atcherley sighed and pushed back hi 
chair. 
I wouldn't take it,” Stone said, “if the 
thing wasn’t pre ! I think vou're be 


rather hard on me, Atcherley 


** Shall I give you a commission note?” 
Atcherley returned, 
But Stone had a real gift for his business, 


oe 
and knew well enough when he could trust 


his man. He sat up in his chair and re- 
garded Atcherley with the expressior 


a dog that has been thrashed by mistake 

My dear fellow, ourse | 
anything but your word,” he said. “] 
let’s agree on the amount of my s| 
all. There’s surely no need for comm 
notes between us.” 


oT ¢ don’t want 


“Oh, all right! I'll give you tw 
five,’ Atcherley said, smiling for the 
time. He recognised the trick of Stone 
pretended generosity, but he could not bri 
himself to.parleying on that level. He wor 
dered, nevertheless, if Burton would | 


sified his concess 
squeamishness.” 

“That’s very good « ' 
effusively. “Now, what do wou 
we go right up together 
once sr 

‘You seem to be in rather a hurry aly 
Atcherley, struck by t 


cla 


ot 


1i0n as another instar 


it,” commented 
constant reference to the nece tv for 
Stone hesitated a m } 


and then he 
effectively florid manner 
“Ah, well, you k 
what this busine is, m lear chay | 
with Stayton—the man’s name 
by the wav—fairly late last night, | 
finally agreed to 
vour office 
New York 
get on to 
and that would mal it unnece 
dificult for us to rope him in 
Still Atcherley was not tisfied. Ir 
or perhaps by reason of, his fluen 
had the at 
.mportant contingent 
“How long have 
low Stayton?” Atcherley asked And % 
Stone hesitated perceptibly before rey 
“Well, well, as a matter of fact, I 
him vesterdav for the first tims B 
true what I | 
a lot of work I w witl hin t] 
part of the day, vesterd I 
word of honour I 
‘ee’ perfectly tra Le pose 
business ?’ Atcherle isked tern] 
Oh, absolutely ! al lut : 
turned with immense ( 
Neverthele . Stone Wi \ 
at ease when he and At 
into Mr. Sta 
later 
Stayton, the T Tr part 
firm Stayton and 
was a tired, rather har ed-look 
Ile did not keep h \ to waitil 
ante-room, but he greeted then 
they were 


answered, 


accept 1 
gut he w rather keen « 
Life, and } I t cuite 
their c] 


one ot 


ot a mal conce 


vou been after t 


told you <j t ha 


il] 
hown 
minutes 
Mr 
ot 


shown in He | 


when 
280 
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“ BEGONE, DULL CARE.” 


THE brilliant shine of every pot 
and pan in the kitchen where 
Vim is used proclaims that, as far 
as they are concerned, dull care is 
gone for ever. 

The spotless cleanliness which comes from the 


use of Vim makes the housewife’s heart rejoice. 


Use Vim for cleaning and polishing Tilework, 
Glassware, Marbleware, Stonework, Woodwork, etc. 


OF ALL GROCERS, STORES, OILMEN, CHANDLERS, ETC. 


In 6d., 3d. & 1d. Sprinkler-Top Canisters. 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT. 
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-and the modern House- 
wife are inseparables 


once they meet—because La-rola is 
a sure remedy for rough, red, or 
chapped hands, which is the inevit- 
able result of housework. La-rola 
is so easy and pleasant to apply. 
Just rub it into the hands after 

PALE washing and theres no need to worry about them. The 
COMPLEXIONS delicate scent, the absence of stickiness or greasiness will delight 


a ea you; and it is equally good for the complexion. 


touch of “La-rola Rose 











Bloom,”” which e . ’ : 1 aR _ , 
a al eno | a-rola is quite economical at 1/|} per bottle, because it goes a 
the cheeks. Noone can | long way. It is so good that all chemists and stores sell it. 


aves, THE BEAUTY 


SPoT! Boxes - | M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM, 


ENGLAND. 











ao 
BEETHAM'S 
a-roia 
(The Best Substitute for Glycerine) 





























If you have tried Custards made with 4 
Send a post card ordinary custard powders and didn’t 


for CREAMOLA fancy them —— try 
Recipe Book—free 


CREAMOIA 


CUSTARD PUDDING 


















It makes the most delicious custards { 
their rich, creamy qualities appealing \nd 
CREAMOLA is one of the most « 1 
dainties there is to-day, the large 6d. px 
taining three times the usual quantit other 
high-grade custard. 
Simple recipes for delicious sweets 1 
packet and they are very easily and quickly made. 
Order a packet or tin from your grocer 
to-day. He can supply you in 1id., 6d., and 
1/- packets, and in large airtight tins 1/2. 
~ 
In case of diff 
/ 1 \ send BO 
/ Hh \ Wi) packa 
off MWe, Postave prec. 
WAG i¢es 
—a 
D. K. Porter 
& Co., 


GLASGOW. 
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“LONG ATCHERLEY ” 


manner, by no means unfamiliar to Atcher- 
ley, of one who was called upon to undergo 
a critical operation. And entirely over- 
looking the effusive greetings of Mr. Stone, 
he turned at once to Atcherley and said: 

“You represent the Cosmopolitan Insur- 
ance Company? ” 

“Tt do,” returned Atcherley. 

Stayton stared at him keenly for a 
moment, as if he were making up his mind 
as to the sort of man he had to deal with, 
before he went on: 

“Have you got a specimen of one of your 
yolicies with you? I’d like to see the kind 
of contract you want me to make.”’ 

Stone glanced uneasily at his temporary 
partner, as if uncertain whether he were 
ikely to have such a document with him; 
but Atcherley was quite equal to the 
occasion. 


‘This is a reduced facsimile of one of 
policies,’ he said, producing a neatly 
folded document and giving it to Stayton, 


who read it through carefully before putting 
his next question. 

“My policy would be an exact duplicate 
ff this. so far as the general terms of the 
contract are concerned ? 

“An exact duplic ate,” 
lessly. “But in any 


Atcherley said care- 


case you'll see your 


policy before paying for it. I will bring it 
to vou here myself.” 
Stayton nodded apathetically. He had 


laid his arms on his desk as if he were try- 
ing to find some position of rest, and his 
expression was that of a man who has found 
all life tedious and unsatisfying. 


“Well, now, sir, why shouldn’t we get 
down to business?” Stone began, with a 
factitious alertness; but Stayton stopped 
him by a gesture. 

‘Where's your nearest examining doc- 
tor he asked, looking at Atcherley. 

‘In Cheapside. Two minutes’ walk,” 
Atcherl said 

We'll go at once, then,” Stayton replied 
wearily ‘T don’t know whether Mr. Stone 


told you, but I want this thing put through 
as quickly as possibl Yet he spoke with- 
out alacritv, and his tone seemed to suggest 


that he would willingly have postponed the 


eration indefinitely 

Just as they were all leaving the room, 
owever, he apparently remembered that 
me explanation of his unwilling haste 
ght be advisable 


The tact 1S, Mr Atcherleyv,” he said 


throughout the interview he had ignored 
Stone--“the fact is that this insurance busi- 
hess 1s an awful bore just now. I’m very 
busy with other affairs, but the policy is 


needed for a new partnership agreement I’m 


naking.”” He paused for an instant, and 
ee d to re flect on what he had said, before 
e added, in a more confidential voice, 


“And, then, 
horror of doctors. 


all my life I’ve had rather a 
I’ve always been afraid 


that they might discover some deadly disease 
in me that | hadn’t the least idea of. As a 
matter of fact, except for being a trifle ove 
worked, I was never better in my life than 
I am now.” 

And that explanation served to 
Atcherley’s suspicions for a time, although 
he had a passing doubt as to whether M1 
Stayton’s protestations of good health were 
well founded. Atcherley’s luck had been dis- 
tinctly out lately, in that particular, 

“He’s doesn’t look a first-class risk,” he 
confided to Stone, while they awaited th« 
result of the examination. 

“Oh, he’s all right—he’s all right! ” Stone 
replied, with his first symptom of irritability. 
“By the way, will your doctor tell you at 
once? Our chap at the head office is a 
frightful disciplinarian. We never get any 
particulars until we have the official notice 
that a man has been refused.” 

“Oh, [ll find out all right,” Atcherley 
said. “The doctor’s rather a pal of mine.” 

Stone smirked and glanced down at his 
highly polished boots with a most unusual 
cffect of self-depreciation. “You a Univer- 
sity man?” he asked. Possibly he was 
realising very clearly just then that however 
successful he might be he could never claim 
to be the “pal” of his examining doctor. 

“Oh, our doctor’s a very decent chap,” 
Atcherley replied, evading the question of 
his education. And any further attempt to 
reach his confidence was interrupted by the 
reappearance of Stayton. 

“All right, I hope?” Stone asked brightly. 

Stavton shrugged his shoulders. “TI rely 
upon you to hurry the policy through,” he 
said, rather wistfully, to Atcherley. 

The doctor reported him as a first-class 


life. 
<sse 


When he got back to 
Atcherley found Mr. 
private office. 

‘May I come in he asked. 

“Another £10,000 case?” queried Mr. 
Burton quizzically, 

Twelve thousand 
said. “But : 

‘Wouldn't pass 

‘Oh, ves, he ha 
first-class risk.” 


allay 


Coleman Street, 
Burton alone in his 


this time,” Atcherley 
the doc tor?” 
passed the doctor as a 


Mr. Burton beamed. “Oh, vou're a 
wonder, my bov!” he said. “Where on 
earth does that ‘but’ of vours come in?” 

‘LT have to give our friend Stone 25 pet 


cent. of my commission.” 
Burton clicked his tongue 

tion of impatience. 

earth?” he asked. 


with a sugges- 
“Do you want the whole 
“Tt’s well worth 25 pe 
cent., isn’t it? By the way, we can’t recog- 
nise Stone—you know that? Any commis- 
sion of that sort must be paid out of your 
own pocket as a private and persona) 
transaction.” 
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“Yes, I know all that,” Atcherley agreed 
thoughtfully. 

“Well, what’s the trouble, then?” asked 
Burton. 

* There’s something queer about the case,” 
Atcherley said. “Something I don’t under- 
stand yet. [I want your advice about it.” 

Burton made a despairing gesture with 
his hands. “Either you’ve got a perfect 
genius for finding queer cases,” he said, “or 
else a very marked talent for suspecting 
queerness where it doesn’t exist. Well, get 
on. Let’s have the whole yarn.” 

And Atcherley explained at some length 
his experiences and deductions of the 
morning. 

“Ts this chap a partner in Stayton and 
Medlock, the solicitors, in East India 
Avenue?” Burton asked. 

“That’s the chap,” 

“Ought to be all right,” was Burton’s 
comment. “Old-established firm, and they 
do a big business, I believe.” 

“Do you admit that there zs something a 
trifle queer about it?” Atcherley persisted 
“All this appearance of haste combined with 
an equally apparent reluctance! And why 
should he pick out the Cosmopolitan in pre- 
ference to the Beneficent? If he’d taken 
a violent dislike to Stone I could have un- 
derstood it; but he lets Stone introduce 
me. And there’s another thing. All these 
solicitors are agents for some insurance com- 
pany or another, and Stayton and Medlock 
are no exception. I saw the Legal and 
Medical’s calendars and blotters and pen- 
trays, and goodness knows what, all over the 
outer office. Well, why doesn’t he go to his 
own office and save the commission? ” 

Burton had been fiddling with the papers 
on his desk while this evidence of 
ness” was being put before him, but he 
raised his head with a whimsical smile 
directly Atcherley had finished. 

“Tf you’d taken all my lessons to heart, 
you’d know why, my boy,” he said. “It’s 
just because Stayton has learnt what you’d 
better learn as soon as you can, and that is 
that the Cosmopolitan is the one and only 
insurance company on this earth. I’ve 
given you the reasons for that statement 
a few hundred times, I[ believe. Well, you 
go and think them over, and I'll send thi 
application form down by hand to the 
H.O. with a note to underline the necessity 
for hurry. All the same,” he concluded, “I 
shouldn’t expect to get the policy in less 
than a week. In a big case like this they’re 
bound to make some pretty confidential in 
quirie 

“T hope 
gravely. 

Burton frowned impatiently. “You'd be 
the best agent I’ve ever had,” he said, “if 
it weren’t for this infernal squeamishness of 
yours.” 

“You admit, then——” Atcherley began. 


Atchei ley said. 


“ queer- 


they will,’ Atcherley said 


“T admit nothing,” 
irritably. “Never saw a 
my life.” 


returned Burto 
cleaner case 
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And if it had not been for 
tretemps Atcherley might have come to 
accept his director’s judgment by th 
the policy was delivered. But for 
reasons that intensely annoved 
and revived Atcherley’s 
case was inexplicably “held up” by th 
head office. The Cosmopolitan’s usual tim 
for the delivery of a policy was from seven ] 
to ten days after medical examination, but 
this policy, endorsed “urgent,” 
forthcoming at the end of 
night. 

“T’m hanged if I can unde 


Mr. Burton, 


another cor 


Mr. Burton 


own SUSPI1C 10On, the - 


ae | 


Was still not 
nearly a fort 
tand it,” said 
successful 
crult came 1n one morning to enter a mild ; 
protest at the unusual delay; and lh t 
snatched up the telephone on his desk as ' 
if it were his intention rangle tl 

fectly innocent 


when his most 





receiver of that instrument. 
“Oh, yes! Burton! Burton! Put me o1 I 
to the secretary!” he shouted in a tor 
final exasperation when he got the Excl 

of the head office. 

After that connection had been made, how 
ever, his voice dropped 
irritated inquiry. 

“T can’t understand it,” he 
ley, as he hung up the receiver. “ Harrisot : 
says the case has been put 
further inquiries. What sort of i 
won't say. He says he has 1 
be all right, but we m. have to wait 
another day or two. Confounded nuisat 
old bey, but there it is It I wer ] 
just run up to see Stayton and say t 
thing’s coming on Monda I'll get it 
then or burst. I’m going down to the H.O 
this morning, and 
a Dutch uncle.” 

Yes, I should be clad to et it fini 
up,” Atcherley said quiet he pas . 
week our friend Stone h: been rir ng 
up every half-hour to know if the poli 
been delivered yet Well, I'll see St 
anyway. No harm in rez ring hin 
vg I shouldn’t ay anythin to 
the inquiries, vou know,” Burton 1 f 

“ They’re 


to one of slightly 


Oo doubt it wv 





about 


plied. quite confidentia 
course.”’ 
But when 


Stayton’s 


Atcherley was admitted to \l 
office haif an ho 
that his natural honesty would not permit 
him to invent excuse 

“ Inquiries! Stayton asked, with a ner\ 
ou tart. “What do you mean by that 
Have you been putting a detective 0! 
me?” 

“No, no,” Atcherley said 
inquiries in that sense.” ; a 
“What, then?” Stayton persisted. [i 
tared angrily at Atcherley for a moment, 
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FRIENDS OF ARMENIA. 


Office and Embroidery Depot: 
47 VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 
Hours, 10-5; Saturdays, 10-1. Tel. 1198 Vic. 


= | 

President: LADY FREDERICK CAVENDISH. | 

Hon. Secretary: Mrs. MARY HICKSON, 

Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: E. W. BROOKS, Esq. [ 
Office Secretary: Miss B. HICKSON, 


While fully realising the many claims on the 
; generosity of the British public 
at the present time, we beg | 
that the sufferings of the widows 
and orphans of ARMENIA may 
not be forgotten. 
The FRIENDS oF ARMENIA 
most urgently appeal for funds | 
to feed, clothe, and educate little 
orphan refugees of Armenia. 
The work of repatriating the un- 
happy refugees from the Russian 
Caucasus to the conquered dis 
tricts of Armenia will occupy a 
considerable time, and the 


IMPORTANCE OF ACCUMULATING FUNDS 


for the purchase of seed-corn, cattle, agricultural and 
building implements for use when the refugees are 
nce more settled will be readily understood. 











Gifts, however small, will be most gratefully received and promptly 
acknowledged. They should be sen to the Hon. Treasurer, 
E, WRIGHT BROOKS, Esq., Friends of Armen.a, 47 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, London, S.W.:, Chcques should be 
crossed ‘* London County and Westminster bank.” 











200 BRANCHES. 











HEADQUARTERS,” QUEENS ROAD, BRISTOL. 
PAGE ILLUSTRATEO LIST. 
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‘SALE of BARGAINS 


In Irish Linen—including 
Table and House Linen, 
Handkerchiefs, Shirts and 
Collars, at MAKERS’ PRICES 





te for sa 1 ist, sent post free. 


R obinson .Cleaver 


Donega! LTO 


LONDON 'BELFAS’ T LIVERPOGI, 








The NAME | | 


BORWICK] 


is a guarantee of purity 
and genuineness. 
When buying BAKING POWDER, therefore, 
insist upon having BORWICK’S in the 
world-renowned packets and tins, and | 
AVOID all cheap bulky packets 
and loose baking powders. | 








ze HER MOTHER SAYS a 


STEEDMAN’S 


SOOTHING 
POWDERS 


THE 
PICTURE 
OF 
HEALTH 





ight you might like to see my 
) he is just three 
she was a_ baby 

have given her 





and | always 
only cooling, but 
ng | used to 


same day each week, 
d red to miss, she was 
cross and fretful She cut all her 
h without my knowing thanks to 

those priceless powders.” 
TT », Sept. 29th, 1915. 








THESE POWDERS CONTAIN 











EE NO POISON. EE 

















7OLANDS & COLONIES SUPPLIED 


FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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Weather-Resisting Footwear 
for Outdoor Rompers 


The little people are trudging to and from 








school in stormy 
weather d«ring The 
th ese Winter Uignon 


months; they 
want to be out of 
doors playing on 
col lL. dry days, and 
mo.t certainly in 
the snow. 


Then see to it, 
mothers, that the 
health of your 
boys and girls is 
not undermined 
by frequent colds 
caused by often- 
wet feet; that as 
far as possible your 
youngsters are 
protected against 
the miseries of 
cold feet. 


Damp and cold 
cannot penctrale 
to feet shod with 


Nor Pwells 


“Direct from Scotland ” 





willow calf 
smooth nsoles; 
al s kee 





Cosy warmth, remark The 
able ‘waterproof and “Gh 
wearproof qualities are 
the characteristics of 
all Norwell footwear. 


D. NORWELL & SON, 


PERTH, SCOTLAND. he 
Specialists in good- 186 
wearing tootwear. : 1 ‘Bie 

std. over too year . 256 

Foreign orders receive spe ‘30° | 


attention, Orders sent 4 
free in Britain 
posta 


ge extra 
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SY CURA is bound to 
please you immediately you 
see it. It is delightfully soft and 
-fleecy to the touch, yet will wear 
longer than any other fancy flannel. 
\ SYCURA is non-shrinkable, thcrough'y 
durable, and is produced in a w de range of 
delightfu: patterns to pleasc every t.ste. 
REG? 


The IDEAL FLANNEL. 


In cream and @ designe 
The most . ffective material for nightwear, 
Pyjamas, shirts, blouses, tennis and river 
wear. Ask your Draper ‘o sh w you SYCURA. 


If “e dors not stock it pete communicate at 
with the Sole Proprietor 


The Lanura Co., Lid., 
Leeds. 
London Address: 
@3, MARGAR:T STREET, W.1. 
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THE LION LEADS IN CURING 





It is Nature's Remedy. 


BURGESS’ 
LION 
OINTMENT 


Cures without painful 


TRADE MaKe 


Operations, lancing or 


cutting, in all cases of Ulcers, Abscesses, Whitlows, 
Boils, Fatty or Cystic Tumours, vues. Fistula, 
Polypus, Poisoned Wounds, anid all f en 
Disease. Its penetratis t applicat 


rig all Chest und Grenchiet ‘reuuiee. 
SEND TWO 1d. STAMPS FOR SAMPLE. 

Sold by Chemists, 9d., 1/3, etc, ADVICE GRATIS from 

- BURGESS, 59 Gray's Inn Rd., London, W.C.1. 













CIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
a -) 98) 3 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 





















































“LONG ATCHERLEY” 
and then suddenly dropped his eves and 9 and then turned with a slightly scared ex- 
began to fidget with a letter on his desk. pression to a little white-headed man, whom 
“[ don’t understand,” he went on. “Do Atcherley recognised as the firm’s manager. 
you mean inquiries as to my _ financial “What’s your business?’’ he asked 
pos ition, and so on?” sharply, and came forward out of the little 

‘We have to protect ourselves,” Atcherley group of clerks and led Atcherley back to 

returned, on a note of apology. “We onty the outer door. 

take the best rftsks. It’s because we are so “No, you can’t see Mr. Stayton,’’ he con- 
careful in that way that we can offer such tinued when the business had been ex- 
good terms.” plained. “% He-—he’s not here this morning 

Stayton was obviously not listening. “Do “But when can I sce him?” Atcherley in- 

you suggest that there’s a chance of my sisted. “This policy is urgent. Mr. Stay. 
application being refused?” he asked. ton a ; 

| “No. I tcel certain that I shall be able The little manager looked up with a quick, 
to bring you the policy on Monday,” Atchet suspicious stare. “Don’t you read your 
ley repiied. “I only came to apologise fol morning paper?” he asked. 
the delay.” “Yes, as arule Ido. Not very carefully, 

“Mcnday?” repeated Stayton. “And this perhaps,” replied the puzzled Atcherley. 

Mi s Thursday. Four more days.” He spoke “Ah, well, you'd better go and do it now, 
as if he hal forgotten Atcherley’s presence. remarked the little manager curtly. “ You'll 
And then he sighed deeply, and glanced find the best account in the Star.” He 
out of the window at the brilliant July sun- almost pushed his visitor out of the office. 
ight, a glimpse of which had _ penetrated Atcherley had reached the Mansion Hous« 
even into the obscurities of East India before he found a paper seller, and then 
Avenue. the contents bill gave him nearly all the 

“I'll guarantee to bring you the policy on — information he required. “Suicide of Pro 

Monday,” Atcherley said boldly. minent Solicitor” was the announcement he 
Stayton nodded. * T expect to be here on aw, and he had no need to open the paper 
Monday morning,” he said, to know that the solicitor was Henry Stay- 

\tcherley left the ofhce more puzzled than ton, Everything was explained in a flash. 

ever. The reason for the suicide was discreetly 

When he returned to the Cosmopolitan, he — hinted at by the Star's reporter as “serious 

rang up the secretary on his own account. business troubles. 

“Can you give me any idea why that But Mr. Burton had more detailed in- 
policy for Mr. Stayton is being held up?” formation to offer when Atcherley returned 
J he asked, to Coleman Street. 

The secretary was very polite, but could ‘Yes, yes, I know ali about it,” he said. 

vive no reason for the delay. “It’s quite “Good gracious, Atcherley,, you do find 
’ safe for Monday,” he concluded, ’em!” 
So “But what ?” Atcherley began. | 
s fraudulent trusteeship,” Burton inter- 
] And on Monday the policy did indeed posed. “I’ve been on to a chap I know in 7 
arrive—a first class policy, fre e of all re the City on the phone. It'll be one of 
, strictions, Atcherley hesitated — for a the worst cases that has been known for 
’ moment, and then decided to put off inform vears Medlock has done a bolt, they sav, 
: ing either Mr. Burton or Mr. Stone until got clear out of England; but Stayton had 
M the business was finally completed. Even  « wite and family, and IT suppose this policy 

' now he had a curious presentiment that there was a desperate attempt to leave ’em some- 

Was something wrong with this particulat thing to live on.” 

ase te as that why the policy was held ; 
9 The clerk was not in his usual place at th asked Atcherley. : 
| inquiry desk at Mes-rs. Stayton and Med ‘There were rumours ‘about the firm in 

‘ lock’s chambers when Atcherley arrived, — the City last week,’ Burton explained; “but 
and after trying in vain to attract any atten they were hushed up and it looked as if 
tion he opened the door into the general evervthing was voing to blow overt 
ofice and looked in, to find that the atmo “Did von know > Atcherley begat 
sphere of sedulous attention to business that Burton frowned impatiently. “Well, 
usually obtained there had given place to a well, my dear chap, one guesses a good deal 
disorderly if subdued excitement. ‘The half in this business,” he said. “IT had my sus- 





dozen clerks were standing in a knot about picions when you brought in the applic ation. 
the — talking in low, half-frightened When a fellow who is in touch with the 
tones, and s © preoccupied that Atcherley had British companies and can draw his own 
come. right into the room before anyone commission comes to us, there’s only one 


noticed him, probable reason. You see, we've got no 

( 

Can I see Mr. Stayton at once?” he ‘suicide’ clause in our policy.” 

asked. “And Stone guessed that, too, I sup- 
The clerk nearest to him looked round, pose?” 
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Burton 


“Very probably 
replied. 


‘And yet vou and he wanted to push the 


; I should ay, 


policy through,” Atcherlcey expostulated. 
“Well, why not asked Burto1 “hy 
would have been a sort of charity, wouldn't 


it? Helped him to leave something behind 
him Besides, my dear chap, we didn’t 
know. It might have been all right.” 
Atcherley drew himself up with a deep 
sigh. “Oh, it's a beastly business,’ he sald, 


and then, after a moment, he went on: “I’m 
rlad, in a way, that Stayton couldn’t watt 
| shouldn’t have liked to have had _ that 
policy on my conscience. I should alway 
have felt that I'd given Stayton an addi- 
tional inducement to kill himself 

“Oh, you’re altogether too squeami Ny 
Burton snapped. 

‘I dare say I am,” agreed Atcherley. “In 
fact, Burton, I am so squeamish that [’n 
voing to chuck insurance. I’ve had 
enough.” 

‘Oh, take time to think it over,” returned 
Burton. “What about your thousand 
pounds?” 

Sother my thousand pounds,” Atcherley 
said. 


CHAPTER V 
His Last Case 
WEN ATCHERLEY was very con- 
scious of failure as he made his way 
up from Haleham Station toward 


the colleye 





ing-fields. It was 
just a year since he had resigned his maste1 
ship and set out to win the price ot his free 
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doing since you left the college | 
already the memory of |] twelve mont 
servitude to the Cost aL tal had ta 
on the colour of an o pation that was c« 
temptible if not a shade d racetu 

\bove all’ he wanted first to 
alone and not in the pres of acqu: 
ance or strange Lf < \ 
vould understand and f 
put he telt lat ake ip 
old relation in | ed 
truth If he t ( ‘ 
have O app cn ) d 
With wha 1c CO ted ( 
true la he kne 
rt of heir hoped I yital: ) 
had to tell her that | 1d 
Cosmopolitan althe ( Wi 
technically, in their emp t | 
fact would need a long ex ati 
of the necessary admission that h 
now have to find some new work { 
the additional £300 was, perhaps, « 
ther off than the whole thousand 1 se 
last year. He foresaw not so much 1 
as disappointment; and he felt that 
appointment would be irder to I 
his own. Neverthel did not 
his determination to give up i 
He had changed into flanne ind 
taking a few balls at tl t m 1 
fessioral, when the first contingent ot 
and visitors came stri I uD 
chool buildings. Five minut lat 
qaozen representative ) the two ¢ 
wys still at the colicge, old 
mastel were either bowli y to At 
or tielding for him , 
And for a time his depression and 
ue feeling of bei a pariah vani 
Tie had been aved ft tor! 
ings with his old acquaintances, had j 
ick at once into the iid atn phere 
ad found hi form t t k 
istantly, and it was rateful to him t | 





dom And now | had come back on the 
college prize-day to conte that he had not 
ucceed | He ad W irked hard Hi 
‘¢ director,’’ Mr. Burton, had recommended 
him as a success—thereby belying his o 
original and vet confident promise th 
\tcherley would achieve his ambition with 
out difticultv. But at the end of the twelve 
month he had avead a Ale i, rs and 
my a few days before he had thrown up 
his job. He had h 1 it from the be I 
ning: and his last « xperience had fina 
onvinced him that ie could never aga 
touch insurance rk—a fact that he had 
tl » Colle to \ 

The thought ¢ f ir weighed 
ve heavi up i it mornil Hi 
mad consented to p t Old B 
match som wee he ( wii l \¢ 
lope OF triur ) d emed 
po ible to h But ( t he ild 
not Tace 1e@ prize ( t oO pr 
ceded the openin f the « et mate and 
he made h VY: traicht un to ¢ 


deserted playi field H anted to avoid 
meeting his old friends and acquaintances; 
ie dreaded having to talk to the boys He 
was afraid of being asked that almost in- 
evitable question: ‘‘ What have you been 


old nickname 





Oh, well hit, Long!” G ’ 
i! enthusiastical] G 
( the men he had 
They had been 
* tellow n tel t t t 
Atcherle 1 t 
Ince he i icit I 
void the clist ’ 
id been atraid that G 
rid hi 1 DD) ( I 
the represe ative 
whe t t | 
) le of 1 t ( 


Hlaven’t touchec t 
until to-dav.”’ Atcherl y Cy} d. “That 
why I tried to sneak a few minutes’ practice 
hefore you came up.’ 
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From Booming Bomb 
Delay is slight, 

For help comes from 
His Friend Fluxite. 


LARGE QUANTITIES OF 


FLUXITE 


are being used in the manufacture of 
Munitions of War. To be certain of 
delivery your orders should be placed 
well in advance. Fluxite is known 








the World over as the paste flux that 


_| SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


It solders even dirty metals without 
cleaning or corrosion. It joints lead 
without solder merely by the use of a 
blow-lamp or pipe. Born Amateurs 


and Mechanics will have FLUXITE. 





Of all Ironmongers, in tins, 8d., 1/4, and 2/8. 


AUTO-CONTROLLER CO., 226 Vienna Road, Bermondsey, Eng. 


1138 














Home Billiards ! 


For empty Winter evenings introduce a 


Riley Billiard Table 


into your home. 








A 


Wo 


You play as you pay—and Seven Days’ 
Free Trial Guarantees your satisfacticn 
- the vacant } rs trom 1 t } tin . 

it’s then that the young | { the } 
boredom of doing nothing—t s the time to 
bring out the ‘* Kiley,” and 4 trice i've 


= (a . 7 
— © got them so fascinated thev'll never think of 
looking outdoors for ar t 


Fascinating ?— well, everyone seems to want 
a hand in it at once; and there me thing 
about Riley's Home Billiard everyone, trom 
ten-year-old Tommy to grandfather, can ea 

become skilful on a Riley's Billiard Table 


And even the expert plaver finds that so 
well-finished and well-proportioned are Riley’s 
lables that on the smallest size one can mak 
the most delicate run-through stroke or | pot, 
and every stroke with the same nicety as on a 
full-size table. 








Riley’s no-trouble way to pay 


Send postal order to us this even'ng 
with na few days the 24 1s, Od. 

e RILEY MINIATURE TABLE 

= t t popular size) will be dispatched, 
t ge p id (no charge for packages) 





ess in the United King 
down fa Railway Station. The 
r you pay teen monthi 
instal ts of 108. Any other pri f Table in 15 equal 
monthly pay \ Ri“y Miniater , on rescimey 
Cash p S are a 
Size gft. gin. by oft. gin... £4100) Orin ¢ 6/3 RILEY'S MINIATURE BILLIARD TABLE 
” Se git Dy 5 10 o | I | 8/- fits securely on an t e. 1 
» 6ft. din. by 3ft 4in. 6 16 O > mon 10/- French polished 
7it. gin. by 3ft. 10 - 9 S$ Of paym } 13/5 | f cushions, crystalate balls, and all a 
yy «Ott. gin. by 4ft. gin 12 15 0” of 18/6 included. 


RILEY’S “‘COMBINE" BILLIARD AND 
DINING TABLE, 1 
perfect as a Billiard Table. 
tru er Cushions, 
' ig and lowering action. Dining-table top of 5 


ahogany. 





Cas — 
ft. 4 in. by 2 ft. 10 in. a r£i3 10 0 
» 6 fte 4 in. by 3 ft. 4 in. eee ove ove 15 OO 
o» 7 ft. gin. by 3 ft. 10 in. . - » 1810 0 
» Sft. gin. by g ft. ¢ in. ‘ 4 *~ 2410 0 
R inv ated Dinas Takis w» 9 ft. gin. by ¢ ft. 10 in 32 00 
Or in 13 or 18 m k s 


y he / F my 5 
’ ° 
Seven Days’ Free Trial 
Couldn't be a better guarantee of satisfacti than on receipt of post full detailed Illus 
Riley's promise to accept the Table back if after F EF trated Catalogue I urd and Dining 
seven days’ trial you are dissatisfied. Send first Tables, and small or full-sized Tables 
instalment at once and make this test quite free. j 


E. J. RILEY, Lid., Brandon Works, ACCRINGTON. 








London Showrooms: 147 Aldersgate Street, E.C, 
3 \4 i“ @ 




















a LON : 


ood for a century,” Geddes 
commented. And the college is rather 
weak in bowling this summer. 

Atcherley was playing for the Old Boys 
He had been at Haleham as a boy before 
he returned there five years later as a 
mastel Sut during his mastership he had 
never played against the college, a fact that 


was recalled by Geddes’s next remark. 
against us for six 


We haven't had 

ears now.” he went on. “Bad luck that 
we're rather a poor Jot this term.” 
Atcherley took that up with an eager dis 
claimer. He was anxious to keep the con 
versation on the subject of cricket. But 
before they had reached the pavilion Geddes 
aid sudde nly 
‘And how 
“It's gone, 
eturned ¢ 
ject tO me 


feliow.” 


“ You look« d 


you 





is Insurance going: ” 
dead, finished with,” Atcherley 
“rtly “Never mention the sub 


again, Geddes, there’s a good 


Geddes’s surprise was vented in a low 
whistle. Why: What's put vou against 
he asked. 
It's a beastly business to be mixed up 


th,’ Atcherley said, frowning. “I could 
tell you things I’ve met with, even in my 
rt experience, that would make you sick. 
Geddes obviously did not understand. “Is 
tas bad as thats” he asked with a mild 
wonder. “Dl tell vou why I mentioned it, 
way. You remember Teddy Fulton? He 
was a couple of years junior to you when 


ou were a boy here 
Rather! Decent kid, but rather an ass 
form,” Atcherley agreed 
H father and hi erandfather died 


thi a week Ol One 
into the title three months avo,” 
nued, He’s Lord Claydon and as 
ch as can be. And he’s down here to-day 

not plaving in the match -and I thought 

insure 

Isn't 


another, and he came 


Geddes con- 
now, 


ou'd probably get him to 


adeath dutue ol 


against 


somethin that the 


sort of thin these millionaire fellows go 
\tchertev gave a despairing moan. Of all 
t ( In the usin he had so recentlh, 
p , th prospect of imsuring a man 
ag. t death duties was the rarest and the 
most alluring In one transaction he might 
e more than he had already saved in a 
work He might claim Evelyn and 
enter that hopetul prospect of a Canadian 
farm swith quite a substantial margin ove 
Nd above that minimum he and her father 
id alread ‘ reed upon 
And yet | heart sank at the thought ot 
approaching the vou Lord Claydon with 
that proposition \ moment ayo he had 
Deen 


an old Haleham boy, the 
‘ddy Fulto or anyone else in 
man who could enjoy the, 
rare pleasure of the breaking-up 
match with the happv knowledge 
that he was asking nothing from anyone 


cricket 





ATCHERLEY™ 


Now all the memory of that year’s work in 
London returned to him with, if possible, a 
new feeling of degradation added. He saw 
himself as the furtive agent of a business 
concern who had come down to solicit 
favours, to worm his way into the confidence 
of Lord Clavdon He 


made a gesture ol 


disgust, as if he would sweep the whole 
affair away from him. 
“Oh, confound you, Geddes!” he said 


bitterly, 

Geddes looked distinc tly offended. “ What 
on earth is wrong with you?” he asked 

Hang it, I thought that sort of thing wa- 
in your Jine.” 

* Sorry, old chap, Atcherley apolo 
vised. “I can’t expain it to you. It would 
take too long. It was very decent of you to 
mention it; but I wanted to forget that in 
fernal business for ever. I told you that 
I'd finished with it.” 

“Oh, all serene,” Geddes returned, slightly 
mollified. [ probably shouldn’t have said 
anything about it, if it hadn’t been that 
there’s a ghastly bounder called Stone, o1 
something like that, who has followed Clay 


SOLry,,- 


don down here and has been boring him 
frightfully about the same business. I just 
thought that if the thing was to be done 


Claydon would ever so much sooner give it 
to vou, that’s all.” 

Stone!” ejaculated Atcherley. “Do vou 
mean an overdressed beggar with a big nos 
and brown eve : 

~ That's the 
agreed 

Stone!” Atcherley winced. 

Oh, let Stone do it, then,” he broke out. 
“I'm not going to compete with that chap, 
not at any price. 

“Must be a jolly rum business, this in 
surance, I should think,” commented the 
puzzled Geddes. 

“Altogether too rum for me,” 
cone lude d { rimly 


Nevertheless, the 


fellow to a Geddes 


4 ” 
’ 


Atcherley 
alluring prize that had 
dangled before him 
his day He writhed 
ht that Stone should 


momentarily been 
likely to spoil 
ver at the 


oe med 
with an 


thoug 


vrab the money he himself wanted = so 
er sperately, And vet he could not face the 
thought of entering into competition with 
him, of putting himself in Teddy Fulton's 
eves on Stone's level. 

And that problem, and that alone, was 
Leating through his brain as he went in, 
third wicket, to save the hope of the Old 
Bovs 

Thev had won the toss and had taken first 


full of 


opinion of the 


Innings, Geddes’ s 
seemed to 

Already 
nine runs 


two reasons to 


confidence; but 
‘s bowling 
falsified. 
three wickets were down fot 
There were 
this unexpected beginning. 
that the pitch had been 
too diligent professional 


COLIC 
have been completely 

account tor 
he first was 
overwatered by the 


The sec ond, that 
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“young Robirson” happened, for once, to 
be in torm. The year before he had been 
the team’s success as a bowler, but during 
the present season he had hardly taken a 
wicket. (It was true that he had been going 
in for a scholarship and working unusually 
hard.) But to-day—perhaps because reliet 
had come to him from having won his 
scholarship—-he was, as he put it, “on his 
day.” He had even had so great a belief 
in this “hunch” of his that he had begged 
the captain to put him on first, and was now 
triumphantly justifying his premonition ot 
success. The Old Boys’ captain, meeting 
Atcherley at the door of the pavilion, issued 
a solemn warning. 

“For sake, watch that chap 
Robinson, Atcherley,’ he said *He’s 
keeping a perfect length and breaking a foot 
either way.” 

Atcherley had promised to play himself 
in before he took any liberties. An hour be 
fore he would have had little doubt of his 
ability to “knock young Robinson off 
length”; but now all confidence had 
irom him. For the past quarter of an how 
he had been staring across the field to where 
Lord Claydon was sitting slightly apart 
from the crowd of spectators, and apparently 
deeply engaged in a flirtation with Miss 
Evelyn Haytor. At any other time the idea 
of being jealous would have seemed to 
Atcherley absurd and unthinkable, but to 
day life seemed to be turning against him. 
He was haunted by a sense of his alienation 
from society, and the vision of Evelvn talk 
ing so confidentially to a man who had all 
the advantages of wealth and position added 
to his almost morbid feeling of unworthi 
ness. “Had he a right to stand in her way?’ 
he asked himself as he faced the bowling 
of young Robinson. 

Then he made a great effort to concentrate 
his attention on the game, impressing upon 
himself not only the fact that he was the 
hope of his side, but also that success at the 
wicket might give little of his 
failing self-esteem. 

The first ball he treated with the respect 


goodne ss’ 


his 


gone 


him back a 


it deserved. The second was oft the wicket 
and looked sale, and he put it neath 
through the slips for a couple a stroke that 


renewed the confidence he had so recently 
lost. But as he was completing the second 
run, his eve caught a vision of a late arrival 
strolling in at the the field a 
man in a brilliant top-hat, frock-coat, and 
white spats, who Jooked as if h were 
dressed for Bond Street rather than for the 
cricket field. And the sight of Stone 
at that distance Atcherley knew it could be 
instantly revived all his worr, 
and disconcertion. He played forward, auto 
matically, at Robinson’s, next ball, and the 
instant cheer that almost hysterically 
from the throats of five hundred 
boys told him all that he 


top gate of 


even 
no one else 
rose 


ecstatie 


know 


wanted toa 
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He did not trouble t 
disfigured wicket. 


turn 


and look at his 


se 


It may seem relatively a small thing, but 


the last failure put the finishing touch to 
Atcherley’s discomfiture, and it is certain 
that if he had stayed in against the colleg: 
bowling he would never have quarrelled 
with Evelyn. That quarrel was the fina 
disaster of a day that seemed to Atcherl 
as if it were given over to the influence 
ome altogether malignant devil 

He and Evelyn had been engaged 1 


for fourteen months, and from the very 
ginning they had that their k 
sprang from some wonderful eternal sour 
that put them in a class apart from all oth 


known 





lovers To them a quarrel would hav 
seemed vulgar, commonplace, and_ utter] 
ridiculous. For more than a vear they had 
been sure, not that they were twin souls, 
but elements of the same soul. Their on! 
dissensions had arisen from their f 


desire to give way to the other 
But this day was different from any 
day in the whole of Atcherley’s life 
He meant to go and sulk alone _ like 
Achilles; but after he had taken off his 
pads, and made a moody survey of the field 
to discover, if possible, one lonely ce 
where he might brood undisturbed, he saw 
that Evelvn was coming right 
field to meet him. Already she 


round th 


Was so neal 


the pavilion that he could not avoid her 
without being seen. 

She was locking her very best that 
Her warm colouring was enhanced by th 
contrast of her simple white muslin dress, 
and emphasised the unexpected blueness ot 
her clear eyes. For five years, ever since 


she Was seventeen, the college to a boy had 
worshipped her as the final ideal of feminine 
beauty, and to-day she seemed to have rist 

if possible, yet another step 
personification ot 


towards 


therealised visu 


ome ¢ 


Kven boys of fifteen glanced round h 
with shy adoration as she passed 

Yet to Atcherley her very beauty was but 
a new cause for misery She was too! 
tiful. He could pict re her all too vivi 
as Countess of Clavdon, but not the 
of one Owen Atcherle ometime a re 


entative ol the Cosmopolitan Insura 


Company 


Nevertheless he tried to meet her ¢ ul 
weet, confident terms that had marked the 
parting Jast Easter. 

‘Can we find a quiet corne! anvwhert 
she asked “Ts there uch a thing \\ 
didn’t vou turn up at the prize-giving 

Ill explain all that,” he returned, 
trifle moodily He felt ashamed evel 
look at her There is a corner over ther 
he went on, “where the ground drops. W¢ 
han’t be able to watch the match, but 


Oh, bother the matcl 
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DID YOUR CHILD WAKE 
UP CROSS OR FEVERISH? 


Look, Mother! If Tongue is Coated, give 
‘‘California Syrup of Figs’’ to 
Clean the Bowels. 
Mother! Your child isn’t naturally cross and 
peevish. See if the tongue is coated; this is a 
sure sign that its little stomach, liver and bowels 








necd attention at once. 
When listless, pale, feverish, “* stuffy’ with 
cold, throat sors when the child has tainted 
breath and doesn’t eat, 
sleep or act naturally, or 
has stomach-ache or 
diarrhoea, remember a 
gentle liver and bowel 
cleansing should = always 
be the first treat- 
ment given. 
es Nothing equals 


‘California 
Syrup of Figs” 


for children’s ills; 
give a teaspoon- 


i” ful, and in a few 
hours all the 
waste matter, 


bile and 
bowels pass out of 


sour fer- 


menting 


food clogged in the 


the system, and you have a healthy and playful 
child again. <All children love this harmless, 
delicious “* fruit laxative,’’ and it never fails to 
effect a good ‘“* inside cleansing.’’ Directions 
for babies, children of all ages, and grown-ups 
are plainly on the bottle. 

Keep it handy in your home. <A little given 
today saves ai sick child to-morrow, but get 
the genuine. Ask your chemist for a bottle of 
“California Syrup of Figs,’’ then look and = see 


that it is made by the * California Fig Syrup 
Company.”’ Imitations are sometimes substi- 
tuted. Al leadingy chemists -sell ** California 
Syrup of Figs,’? 1/3 and per bottle. Refuse 


RUB RHEUMATIC PAIN 
OUT OF ACHING JOINTS 


INSTANT RELIEF WITH A SMALL 
BOTTLE OF OLD, HONEST 
*“*ST. JACOBS OIL.”’ 


Stop “dosing "' for Kheumatism 

The pain is the real disease; not one case of 
rheumatism in fifty requires internal treatment 
Rub soothing, penetrating *' St. Jacobs Oil” right 
Into the painful stiff joints and muscles, and by 
rd ume you say Jack Robinson away goes the 
‘eumatic pain! ‘St. Jacobs Oil’ is a harmless 
liniment for rheumatism, which never disappoints 
and does not burn the skin. It stops s« iatica, 
I imbago backache, neuralgia, and reducesswelling. 

Get a small bottle of old time, honest “St. 
Jacobs Oil" from your chemist, and in'a moment 
_ be free from all pains, aches, and stiffness 

‘ere is no need to suffer ! 





DANDRUFF MAKES HAIR FALL OUT. 


** Danderine ”’ keeps hair thick, 
strong, beautiful. 


Ladies! Try this! Doubles beauty of 
your hair in a few moments. 






Within ten minutes after an application of Dan- 
derine you cannot find a single trace of dandruff 
or falling hair, and your scalp will not itch; but 
what will please you most will be after a few 
weeks’ use, when you see new hair, fine and downy 


at first—yes—but really new hair—growing all 
over the scalp 
\ little Danderine immediately doubles the 


beauty of your hair. No matter how dull, faded, 
brittle and scraggy, just moisten a cloth with Dan- 
derine and carefully draw it through your hair, 
taking one small strand atatime. The effect is 
amazing—your hair will be light, fluffy, and wavy, 
and have an appearance of abundance; an incom- 
parable lustre, softness, and luxuriance. 

Get a bottle of Knowlton's Danderine, and prove 
that your hair is as pretty and soft as any—that it 
has been neglected or injured by careless treat- 
ment—that’s all—you certainly can have beautiful 
hair, and lots of it, if you will just try a little Dan- 
derine. Sold and recommended by all chemists, 


1/1f and 2/3. 
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The: most a M Send To-day for the Free - Whee} an 
Sporty Toy 
yet produced. 


















Give your children healthy Auto-Scooter Joy Rides, 
Eas oe rider propels the Auto-Scooter with the ease 
A a ond inary bi 





kyle. by. simply pre sing the lever with 
Made ee-wheel then allows the Auto-Scooter to run on with 
= quired momentu ‘ 
nm . 
kh a ay eli rinat es abno 
England Health Giving. eliminates abnor 
ne boot 






Reeacta trunk Chisdren 
school, ¢ etc » tapi dy na aac tigue on 


Strong onal Simple. eng 

Tel. Address: A 

AUTOSCOOT, 

STOCKPORT. 
‘Phone; 

913 STOCKPORT. 


ce under rough or 
st el, toate lled se owe bic cyc ete > sh _ 

t 10 in. diam whe wired-on rubt 
pie ar pe of well-sea “5 h Total weight, 11 It 


The proetee Sect is made in Three Styles, as 
follows, and is sent complete, sately packed and 


Mopagat 1,—V wie 22/6 


Mopet 1a.— Varnished and fitted with 9 
Mudguards & Aluminium Footplate 6/6 


’ Mop. 1s.—Fitted with Mudguards, 
i } and Enamelled in Red, Baap 98 
a: ) Royal Blue, or French Gr /6 


|) Stecked b all leading St 
cI vy loading tores, Cyele and 


Send base pe to-day te 


The Auto-Scooter Co., 


'e Manwjacturers, Patentees & Owners of the Patents. Works: CAestergate, Stockport, CHESTERGATE, STOCKPORT. 
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SHOE BARGAIN sl y 
f 
offered to the senders of “Quiver.” 
To clear our stock of this a 
Fire j 
; | BROCUE SHOE a 15) 6 
Hair-failure is due to starved roots and cells. All the for ee 
legion of hair troubles vanish if you strike at the root. | we are offering them at the pre-war price 16/6 | u r 
It is the same in every ill—you must go rnght to the 
J aE, | fort. 
heart of the trouble. What the grey, languishing, | Tt Famed for ‘Duravility, bo and com se 
. aire Order your r NOW 
dropping hairs | Mad i Nias Sate wee thre te ither. Stout walk 
call for A. T. ‘Hoaa | ‘No “169, STRATHMIGLO, rire. 








is an adequate food—a real nutriment,. ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAR OIL gives an immediate 


saserae at oriwaiert, noma: | BRANDAUER & Co, Ln, 
the feeble roots and the ‘ feeding’ cells beneath them, | . % 


It produces a soft, silky sheen and texture; a full 


luxuriant growth, radiating a true natural hair health. CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 
Supplied in Gold 7int for tair hair. 


Neither Scratch 
t. 
5 | SEVEN PRIZE nor Spur 
| MEDALS. 


és sold in 3/6, 7/-, and 10/6 bottles, by Stores, Chemists, 
and ROWLANDS, 67 Hatton Garden, Lond x 













Attention 
also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 7d. 
Works: BIRMINGHAM. | 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 124 NEWCATE STREET, LowD0t 
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“ LONG 


an undertone there were sé many people 
within hearing “I want to hear about 
about you.” 

‘[’m afraid there’s nothing interesting ot 
enlivening to tell you about me,” he began, 
when they had reached the little dip that 
ed down to the protessional’s shed, out of 
ht of the play and the onlookers, 

‘Owen, is anything wrong?” she asked 
anxiously. “You're funny to-day. I’ve 
never seen vou like this betore.’ 

“Everything s wrong,” he 

Won't 

res : he 
on to th Vass 

“Darling! What do it matter?” she 

id. “Unles- you mind some ot the boys 

ing jealous of your” 

And Teddy Fulton 


itterl\ 


Dd 


returned. 
it look a bit queer if we sit down 
idded, as Evelyn slipped down 


Atcherley put im 
But she could not take that seriously. She 
Was too sure ot him and of herself to enter 
tain the thoucht that he was really jealous. 
“Poor old boy! she said with a laugh 
Something Aas upset you. Was it be 
ause vou only made two, when everyone 
expected you to make a century? ~ 


‘That was an effect, not a cause,” he said 


noodily “T told vou that I'd only made 
£700, didn’t | Well, voodness oniy know: 
where the rest will come from. I’ve given 


up Insurance 
“Owen! Given it up Why 
“Chiefly, | think, because I'm ashamed 
of having anything to do with it,” he said 
“But you're quite different from all other 
Irance people, she protests d 
Am 1?” he said Well, vou may 
realise that, the don’t. When 
you're in insurance vou have to rank with 
vyentlemen like Mr. Stone Have you met 
him, by the way 


insu 


Maypority 


That terrible person in’ the top-hat 
she asked “IT ve seen him, and heard about 
im He has been imply persecuting poot 
Lord ( lavdon. 

H’m! Exactiv!”’ commented Atcherleyv,. 
‘ith great significance. Now, dear, may 
{put a case to vou from that example?” 

She nodded, gazing at him with an anxious 

stare, 
Lets make it atest, Atcherley said 
And Vll abide by vour decision. To be 
nwith, | told Burton my * director,’ vou 
now last week that l would not toue the 
Wastly business again, but technically | am 
ull one ol the Co mopolitan’s avents 
And as it happens, vour triend, Lord Clay 
don, the ~ecuted victim of Mr. 
Stone, Is a particularly promising subject 
tor Nsurance. Now, would you like me to 
adopt Stone’s methods—go up to Claydon, 
away from Stone, and 


poo 1 
} or, pel 


ty to wheedle him 


vet Tim: to insure in) the Cosmopolitan 
Vould Vou, Evelyn 

She did not answer him directly Sup 
xe You dont eet that other three hundred 


ATCHERLEY ” 


pounds,” she said. 
vet married yet?” 

“Do you still want to marry me?” he 
asked. 

“Owen!” she prote sted. 

~I?m such an awtul failure in every way,” 
he insisted, 

She hardly appeared to hear him. “But 
it you give up insurance, what do you pro 
pose to do?” she said. “ We worked it all out 
and agreed that Canada wasn’t possible with 
less than a thousand pounds. Where do 
you expect to get the rest trom? ” 


‘IT suppose we couldn’t 


‘| don’t know,” lie said dozgedly. “DG 
vou think IT ought’to canvass Clavydon: 


Would you like me to: ” And then, with- 
out giving her time to answer, he went on, 

| should feel such a scamp. IL should feel 
exactly like Stone looks I'll do it if you 
say | ought to, but | think I’d almost soonei 
cut my throat.” 

Evelyn bent her head and stared down 
at the little hands that lay clasped in her 
lap. There had been such a_ passion of 
loathing in her jover’s voice that his dis 
vust had been communicated to her. 

“No, dear, no,” she said at last. “I wouid 
sooner you didn’t say anything to Lord 
Clayvdon about insurance.” 

He had tried to force that answer from 
her, vet when it came it annoyed him. In 

ymie secret place of his mind he had hoped 
that she would make him do the thing he 
loathed. If he had had that stimulus, he 
thought, he would have been able to con- 
quer his repugnance and brave the un 
pleasant interview that might set him free 
for ever. Now he saw that the chance was 
one, irretrievably 

He shrugged his shoulders and jumped to 
his feet. “You couldn't sav anything else,” 
he said; “and having said that you have 
acknowledged that I must give up this 
beastly busines 

“Yes, I'm sure you must, if you fel like 
that about it,” she replied very seriously, 
and she, too, got to her feet and began to 
walk with him slowly back towards the 
pavilion, 

~And, in those circumstances, 1 can't hold 
vou to our engagement, if vou want to be 
released,” he went on ‘I’ve no prospects 
of any sort, and not enough capital to carry 
out our plan of going to Canada. I[t isn't 
ir to expect you to wait tor me until vou're 
a middle-aged woman.” 

She set her iips tightly 

You auree, don’t you? he asked 

[ suppose vou'll stay for the second day 
of the match she said, disregarding his 


question, 

“On. goodness only knows what I shall 
do!” he returned recklessly 

‘T should like to see you alone when we 
continued. = 


You admit that: 


av good-bye,” sh 
*[tas to he yood bye 


he asked. 








THE QUIVER 


“You will stay over to-morrow? 
sisted. 

“Why should I he said. 

“Never mind why. Promise me.” 

“Tl promise,” he began. “But I 
see-—”’ 

And then he looked up and realised that 
his side was all out, and that the captain 
was beckoning to him to come out and 
field? 

“T must go,” Atcherley said, turning away 
with the air of one who has not a hope lett 
in the world. 

“Remember that you have promised to 
stay over to-morrow,” was her only answet 

He stopped then and looked at her as if 
he would make one last desperate effort to 
mend their quarrel, but she turned her face 
away from him, and walked steadily back 


” she per- 


don't 


towards the privileged visitors grouped 
about the marquee on the farther side of 
the ground, 

Atcherley’s fielding that afternoon was 


perfectly atrocious, but what could be ex- 
pected of a man whose future was so com 
pletely without hope, and who was suife) 
ing the added bitterness of seeing the 
woman he loved flirting the whole afte1 
oon ~=with the brilliant your Earl 
Claydon? 

“Of course, I’m glad for her,” Atcherley 
thought; “but she might have told me.” 
And then he decided that Evelyn could do 
nothing mean or unworthy, and that she 
had insisted on seeing him again in ordet 
that she might confess the whole truth. 


ig ol 


se 
He could not endure the thought of 
attending the school concert that even- 
ing. He pictured a new and_ possibly 
more galling vision of Evelyn’ and 


Teddy Fulton sitting together and exchang 
ing confidences. So after he had had 
dinner at the little Haleham Hotel, he went 
into the billiard-room, tried to play a game 
with a local tradesman, lost his temper, and 


finally went out for a long, furious walk 
across the familiar country that he had 
known so well both as a boy and a master 
at the college 

It was a perfect summer night. The moon 
was full, and there was not a breath of 
wind. And possibly that influence, com 
bined with the effect of Vigorous exercise, 
began to soften the hardness of his mood 
As he returned about eleven o’clock to 
wards Haleham he found it in his heart to 
forgive Evelyn, even though she should cor 
fess that she had ceased to care for him 
Indeed, so strong was his desire to admit 
that all the fault had been his that he 
chose a road which would lead him by the 
door of her father’s house. Not that he 
had any intention of asking at that how 


to see her, but in order that he might, as 
it were, blessed her silently as he passed. 





i 

And when he came within sight of Dr 
Haytor’s garden gate, and saw a white 
figure standing there alone in the moop- 
light, he stopped and would have Walted 
until she had gone, had not her voice com: 
to him clear and sweet through the stilln¢ 
of the night. 

“Owen!” she said wen! Come ane 
speak to me. I want 

For a moment. the stool = facine one 
another with the gate between them, and 
then she flung it back and came into h 
arms, reckless of the bi t 
vreat white moon and 


were in full view of het 
“How could you b« jeal 
whispered. “Oh! 
o unlike vou, and so w 
*] was so miserable 


Now ¢ 














dear,” he said. And | re 
‘Il knew how muiseral she 
agreed: ‘but could ou 
tor not trustin ne 
*Nothing—nothing,” he adi But | 
feel so unworth oO yr! And, 
even now, what can [ lave no quali 
fications for any new work Hie hesitated 
a moment, and then made the final conces 
ion she had been wait for Oh! I'm 
a fool! he said "OF co e, I must ti 
Claydon, if Stone hasn’t already got him. 
As if anything in the world wasn’t better 
than losing you!” | 
“You've reali 1 tl have 1? I 
asked gently. 
“Will you never forgive me for this afte 


noon?” he returned. Evelyn, I 








would have done it to-day if you had asked 
me to. But when you-said that you’d soon 
I didn’t 

‘I said it to save you, he put in 

‘But now you want me to canva Cla 
don: ? he pers ted 

“Well, the canvi var you call it 
has been done already, vel said, s! 
ing up at him. [ did al! that th 
noon. All vou’ve got to do to finish the 
affair off. Oh! and Lord Claydon asked 1 
to tell you that he would sooner throw filtee! 
hundred pounds into thx a every year tha 
insure with Mr. Stone Hie seemed to thi 
that fifteen hundred pounds would be th 
amount of his premium eve ear. Isn't 
that a tremendous lot 

<jo 

It micht have x ted that At 
ley would have done met to ve t 
Old Bovs’ match in the nd innit . But 
too much happiness does not help a man 
play cricket any more than too much misel 

He was cleaned bowled by yo Robin- 
on, first ball. 

And he did not ca 

THE END 
283 
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